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FISHERY AND WILDLIFE LEGISLATION 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 6, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND Foreign COMMERCE, 
Mercuant Marine AND FIsHERIES SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:30 a.m., in 
room 5110, New Senate Office Building, Hon. Warren G. Magnuson 
(chairman of the committee) presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee | to order. Senator Ful- 
bright is the first witness. 

This morning we have S. 1262, a bill to direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to establish a research program in order to determine means 
of improving the conservation of game fish in dam reservoirs. 

I will now place the bill S. 1262 in the record. 

(The bill referred to follows :) 


[S. 1262, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To direct the Secretary of the Interior to establish a research program in order to 
determine means of improving the conservation of game fish in dam reservoirs 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior shall 
establish a program of research and experimentation in order to determine 
means of improving the conservation of game and food fish in dam reservoirs. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Act, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is authorized (1) to acquire by purchase, condemnation, or 
otherwise such suitable lands, to construct such buildings, to acquire such 
equipment and apparatus, and to employ such officers and employees as he 
deems necessary; (2) to cooperate or contract with State and other institutions 
and agencies upon such terms and conditions as he determines to be appropriate; 
and (3) to make public the results of such research and experiments conducted 
pursuant to the first section of this Act. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to direct the Secretary of the Interior 
to establish a research program in order to determine means of improving the 
conservation of game and food fish in dam reservoirs.” 


The Cuarrman. I will place in the record at this time a letter from 
Senator James E. Murray, of Montana, who supports S. 1262. 

I also place in the record a letter from Congressman George Mc- 
Govern, of South Dakota. He too supports S. 1262. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 3, 1959. 
Senator Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I understand that your committee will soon hold public 
hearings on S. 1262, which directs the Secretary of the Interior to establish a 


Note.—Professional staff members assigned to these hearings: Harry C. Huse and 
Thomas Rice. 
1 
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program of research and experimentation to determine means of improving the 
conservation of game fish in dam reservoirs. 

As sponsor of H.R. 5959, which contains language identical to S. 1262, I am 
vitally interested in this legislation. I would appreciate it if the record of your 
committee’s hearings would indicate my vital interest and favorable considera- 
tion for this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE McGovERN. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
April 22, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Senator: Mr. W. J. Everin, State Fish and Game Director for Montana, 
has written me of his strong support for S. 1262 by Senator Fulbright, which 
would direct the Secretary of the Interior to establish a research program in 
order to determine means of improving the conservation of game fish in dam 
reservoirs. 


I understand that hearings were held on this bill in the State of Washington 
on April 3. I would appreciate being advised when hearings are held on the 
bill here so that I may testify in favor of the bill. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. Murray, 
U.S. Senator. 

The CHatrrman. Now we will hear from the author of S. 1262, 

Senator Fulbright. 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Senator Fursrientr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate being 
given this opportunity to discuss S. 1262. 

I introduced the bill because of an imperative need to learn more 
about resident fish life in artificial lakes and the peculiarities of their 
reservoir life. The need for this new knowledge is urgent, because 
of the rapidity with which our rivers are being transformed into a 
series of artificial lakes of varied sizes and characteristics. It is 
urgent because many millions of Americans are turning to these new 
water areas for outdoor recreation, in the form of fishing and boat- 
ing. 

It is urgent because sport fishing in these new waters usually de- 
clines sharply after a few years, thereby reducing recreational appeal 
and opportunity. 

It is urgent because expenditures of anglers make up an important 
part of the local, regional, and national economies, and these expendi- 
tures decline decidedly when fishing deteriorates. 

My bill is designed to meet the need for new knowledge about 
reservoir fisheries and the reservoir environment in which they are 
found. Only research can supply the knowledge to keep good sport 
fishing. Given adequate research, it is probable that future recrea- 
tional fishing demands can be satisfied and that local economies based 
on servicing fishermen’s needs can continue to grow. 

In my own State, the problem is illustrated by the fact that when 
current plans for dam construction are carried to completion not a 
single major river will remain without at least one major artificial 
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reservoir along its course. The needs are emphasized by the very 
great influx of tourist anglers we are experiencing as a result of these 
many new reservoirs. 

For example, last fiscal year we experienced an increase in sales 
of nonresident fishing licenses over 1957 amounting to 141,605. This 
is almost seven times the increase experienced by any other State, 
percentagewise. 

Arkansas now ranks fourth in the Nation in nonresident fishing 
license sales, exceeded only by Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, 
all States with abundant natural waters. Tennessee, renowned for 
its reservoirs, and Florida rank close behind Arkansas. Not counting 
Arkansas, Oklahoma with its increasingly large area of Federal 
reservoirs experienced the next biggest gain in “nonresident fishing 
license sales. The other prominent reservoir states—Missouri and 
Texas—experienced overall fishing license sales that now rank high 
among the leading dozen States which issue a half million or more 
annually. 

Federal reservoirs receive heavy recreational use compared to most 
other recreational areas. For example, Army engineer reservoirs, 
alone, received over 94 million recreational visits in 1958, almost a 
500-percent increase since 1950. Corps of Engineer reservoirs in Ar- 
kansas had an attendance of nearly 7 million in 1958, an increase of 
26 percent over the previous year. The national forests and national 
parks combined received some 135 million recreational visits in 1958, 
up about 160 percent since 1950. 

It is apparent that the appeal of fishing and boating is the chief 
factor accounting for the high attraction of water impoundments. 

Reservoir anglers have learned, unfortunately, that fishing drops 
sharply after a few years. It is a kind of “boom and bust” fishing. 
What can be done to maintain good sport fishing as the reservoirs 
age ? 

Solution to this problem awaits adequate research efforts. If good 
fishing is to continue in these waters and if the very considerable local 
economy it supports is to continue to prosper, an adequate research 
program is imperative. 

Few people realize the great economic impact of reservoirs on the 
economy of a community. In Arkansas, however, this fact is thor- 
oughly appreciated. Experience with two of our reservoirs illustrates 
the point very effectively. 

Bull Shoals Reservoir, on the White River, had 2,694,000 visitors 
in 1958, compared with 1,663,000 in 1956. Norfork Reservoir, on the 
North Fork River, had 1,090,000 visitors in 1958, compared with 
893,000 in 1956. One-fourth of these visitors went fishing. The com- 
bined fish catch on the 2 reservoirs in 1958 was estimated to amount 
to 1,875,000 pounds. 

There are 23 commercial boat docks on the 2 lakes where fishermen 
can rent boats and motors and purchase supplies and equipment. 
Overnight accommodations are available at many of these sites. In 
addition, there are 33 heavily used public-use areas and camping 
areas—far too few in my opinion. The recreational fishing use of 
both reservoirs is continuous the year round. 

The area’s economy has obviously been given a substantial lift by 
the benefits resulting from these two projects. All the statistics sup- 
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— this conclusion. They reveal substantial increases in bank 
eposits, in motor vehicle registrations, in assessed value of property, 
and, generally, in the purchasing power of the area served by the two 
reservoirs, and, I might add, by their capacity to pay taxes to the 
Federal Government. 

Significantly, also, the population of the area where the reservoirs 
are located has increased in the face of a slow decline for the State of 
Arkansas as a whole. Good fishing is essential to the economy of this 
area, Continued good fishing depends upon a reservoir research 
program. 

There has been only one sizable effort in this country to study 
reservoir biology. It was sponsored by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, centered principally on Norris Reservoir, Tenn. There, a 
team of highly trained fishery biologists conducted a year-round study 
of reservoir fishing. 

Yet, that limited research created an entirely new concept of fish 
management—that is, year-round fishing. It resulted in almost dou- 
bling warm-water fishing opportunity—without harm to warm-water 
fish populations. For the most part, the TVA work showed how to 
manage relatively low levels of fishing pressure—in relation to avail- 
able fish stocks—rather than how to manipulate reservoir environment 
or resident fish populations for maximum sustained yields. 

It is the latter problem that confronts the fish and game agencies in 
most States today. If the State agencies are to exercise their basic 
responsibility to manage these reservoir fisheries for maximum recrea- 
tional opportunity and attractiveness, they must be assisted in discov- 
ering new biological facts about these reservoirs, Otherwise the States 
cannot develop new fish management techniques to enable them to keep 
up with mounting fishing demands. 

I want to emphasize this is a national problem and is not confined 
to one State and I do not think one State can afford, or even two or 
three independently, to carry the full burden of this program. 

Latest available estimates indicate that there are nearly 14 million 
acres of artificial impoundments in the United States. Nearly 5 
million acres were created by Federal agencies. Many of these are 
large interstate reservoirs, heavily utilized by the public. The Federal 
Government, having created the reservoirs and the problems that go 
with them, has the responsibility of aiding in finding a solution to 
these problems. 

I regard reservoir research as a highly desirable function of the 
Department of the Interior. In addition, the Department of the In- 
terior has the responsibility—which the Congress gave to it—to make 
authoritative recommendations for enhancement of fish and wildlife 
resources affected by engineering projects on the Nation’s water- 
ways. At present, recommendations are often based on fragmentary, 
inconclusive information. Increased knowledge will greatly strength- 
en the validity of these recommendations. 

It appears necessary for the Department to employ a small number 
of highly trained research biologists to understake long-term research 
on both the broad and intricate details of ecology and behavior of 
the many species of important resident fishes found in these reservoirs, 
together with the characteristics of reservoir environments. In order 
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to arrive at an understanding of the changes that occur with aging 
of reservoirs, and so determine why fishing often deteriorates as that 
process advances, it will also be necessary to undertake preimpound- 
ment studies in some cases. 

It is intended that this shall be a research program, not a manage- 
ment program. In order to serve the needs of the States, who are 
militantly and understandably jealous of their prerogatives and re- 
sponsibility for management of the fish and wildlife resources, the 

ederal agency must concentrate on discovering new facts and then 
making them available in published form for use by the States in 
actual management programs. In this way there will be a minimum 
of competition for the limited pool of qualified fishery management 
biologists now available, many of whom are employed by the States. 

A few State conservation officials have expressed concern that biolo- 
Gm on their staffs might find Federal employment more attractive. 

hope that this will not be the case. The basic problem, of course, is 
a shortage of trained biologists. I feel confident that the increased 
demand for their services will be met by more persons entering train- 
ar this work. 

he provision in my bill to allow research contracts with colleges 
and universities should aid in bringing this about. 

It is clear that the great majority of State fish and game agencies, 
and particularly those having Federal reservoirs within or astride 
their State borders, are much in favor of this legislation. They are 
on record as such, both by means of many personal letters in my files 
and by resolutions passed by unanimous vote of their professional 
organizations. 

ollowing passage of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, both the 
American Fisheries Society and the International Association. of 
Game, Fish, and Conservation Commissioners at their 1956 annual 
conventions adopted resolutions calling for an expanded Federal pro- 
m of basic sport fishery research. I have received many letters 
rom State conservation officials in support of this bill, and ask per- 
mission to have them included in the printed hearings. 

It should be clear, now, that high-quality reservoir sport fishing is 
of great national and local importance both to serve increasing leisure- 
time needs and as a stimulant to local economy of reservoir areas. 
Reservoir fishing cannot be allowed to continue its “boom and bust” 
pattern. 

The chief obstacle to developing sound reservoir fishery manage- 
ment programs, to assure sustained good fishing, is lack of adequate 
knowledge about aquatic life and reservoir conditions. There is a 
clear Federal responsibility involved. The States have found them- 
selves financially unable to do the job and have pleaded for a Federal 
reservoir fisheries research program. 

The research program which would be authorized by S. 1262 would 
solve this urgent problem, I hope the committee will act favorably 
on the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer seven communications from various State 
game and fish commissions for the record. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Fulbright, the chairman has also several 
letters and we will put them in the record. 
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(The communications follow :) 


STATE OF ALABAMA, DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION, 
Montgomery, Ala., March 31, 1959. 
Senator J. W. FuLsrient, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Your letter of March 14 with attached bill, S. 1262, 
was received several days ago. I have delayed answering your letter until I 
could talk to our fishery biologists and interested sportsmen. 

It is true that fishing in our larger reservoirs has been declining throughout 
the years. Our State does not have adequate funds or personnel to undertake 
the research program which would be necessary to find the solution to these 
problems. I hope that all the States will join you in your efforts to get this bill 
approved as early as possible. I would like to suggest, however, that all re- 
search in any specific State be done in cooperation or at least with the full 
knowledge of the conservation agency of the State affected. 

We here in Alabama believe that the primary reason for the decline in sport 
fishing in our larger reservoirs is caused by rough fish which make up a large 
portion of the fish population. It would seem that one of the best moves we 
could make would be to exert every effort to have the rough fish, or commercial 
fish, removed from our lakes, but we continually run into difficulty in convincing 
sport fishermen of this fact. We have many areas where State law prevents 
commercial fishermen from using the necessary type of gear for the removal of 
such fish. I think we need to spend more money carrying on an educational pro- 
gram on legalized commercial fishing in order to improve sport fishing. 

I would appreciate hearing from you further regarding your efforts in getting 
passage of the above-mentioned bill. 


Very truly yours, 
C. G. Hrxon, Chief, 
Game and Fish Division. 


ARIZONA GAME AND FisH DEPARTMENT, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., April 2, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: With the tremendous population increase within 
the State, we are faced with the problem of maintenance of sport fishing under 
steadily mounting fishing pressures. The growing economy of the State is also 
affected by the sport fishery as shown by a recent survey. Estimated annual 
value was in excess of $20 million to the State as a whole. 

Approximately 90 percent of the public fishing water in Arizona is contained 
in Federal reservoirs on the Colorado and Salt Rivers. Extreme variations in 
water levels during some years inhibit natural spawning in some of these 
reservoirs. We have also experienced a decline in the fishery as some of the 
reservoirs begin to age. The problems of large reservoir management are 
much too manifold and complex for adequate study on the limited budgets and 
personnel available in our State. 

We feel that the bill you propose would provide some of the necessary funds 
to finance the research program that is badly needed in many areas. We would 
suggest that such research be accomplished by contract with State agencies or 
research institutions with coordination by the Department of the Interior. 

We appreciate this opportunity to express our views and support of the bill. 
The need is present and this bill is certainly a step forward in progress toward 
a solution of reservoir management problems. 


Sincerely, 
R. J. Smitru, Director. 


STATE oF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF FISH AND GAME, 
Sacramento, Calif., March 23, 1959. 

Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR FutsricHt: Thank you very much for your letter of March 14 
and the enclosures, consisting of Senate bill 1262 and your statement to the 
U.S. Senate regarding it. 


TR 
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We quite agree with your statement that State agencies do not have ade- 
quate funds or personnel to undertake basic research necessary to find solutions 
to the fishery management problems encountered in large reservoirs, and con- 
sequently are heartily in agreement with your view that it is proper and fitting 
for the Federal Government to initiate and carry out such research. S. 1262 
appears to cover the ground quite satisfactorily, and we have no changes 
to suggest. 

Many of the problems encountered are common to large reservoirs throughout 
the country. As you pointed out in your statement, initial fishing in new res- 
ervoirs is usually quite good, but after a period of time declines and then levels 
off at a lower, and many times undesirable, level. California reservoirs are not 
an exception to this generalization. This phenomenon has been accentuated by 
extreme fluctuations in some of our reservoirs, plus an inflow of almost sterile 
water from the west slope of the Sierra Nevada. We have attempted to secure 
partial remedies to the situation by working with the operating agencies to 
minimize fluctuations in water level, and are also using the approach of in- 
troducing forage organisms, such as the threadfin shad, in an effort to better 
utilize the plankton production of the reservoirs and to populate their open 
waters with fish life. 

We believe that we are obtaining some measure of success through our ef- 
forts, but fully realize that much basic work beyond the scope of our funds 
remains to be done. For example, we think that artificial changes in the 
chemistry of the water, by the addition of trace elements or perhaps in other 
ways, hold considerable promise. 

In conclusion, we reiterate our support of your program and wish you success 
in the adoption of S. 1262. 

Sincerely yours, 


SetH Gorpon, Director. 


STATE oF CONNECTICUT, 
BOARD OF FISHERIES AND GAME, 


Hartford, Conn., April 16, 1959. 
Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Here in Connecticut and other Southern New 
England States, we actually do not have many large flood control or power reser- 
voirs constructed by the Corps of Engineers or other Federal agencies which 
contain a permanent pool of water. Due to the several hurricanes accompanied 
by heavy rains that were experienced in this region in the last decade, severe and 
disastrous floods have resulted in the construction of and planning for several 
flood control dams. However, these for the most part are of the dry basin 
variety and impound water only during periods of flooding or excessive amounts 
of runoff that might be hazardous and endanger downstream communities or 
property. 

Despite the lack of large reservoirs in Connecticut, I would like to express 
my complete accord with your reasoning for the need for basic fisheries research 
on these waters. As we know, the physical nature of these reservoirs presents 
a challenge and need for development that cannot be overlooked. Their large 
size assures that these reservoirs can provide an outlet for the ever increasing 
recreational demand in the field of boating and fishing. In order to meet this 
demand, there seems to be a very definite obligation on the part of State fish and 
game departments and regional Fish and Wildlife Service offices to develop man- 
agement plans that will insure sustained yields of desirable food and game 
fish species. 

In addition to the vast acreage of the individual impoundments, there is also 
the great diversification in the species composition inhabiting these waters. 
There are also many different types of habitat within a given impoundment. 
Only a well planned research program can result in the wise use of these fine 
waters. 

Also, we should not overlook the fact that studies of these impoundments 
followed by successful fish management programs would probably result in an 
increase of fish beyond the capacity for adequate harvest by sport fishing. When 
this occurs, it is probable that a closely regulated commercial fishery would be 
of benefit. Fish are a good source of protein and this would add to the total 
food production of the country. This would definitely seem to be worth devel- 
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oping for we are constantly reminded how our population is expanding at a 
very rapid rate. These large reservoirs are capable of producing a tremendous 
poundage of fish flesh and it certainly would be shortsighted to ignore and 
not adequately plan for a suitable harvest of this food supply. The densely 
populated European and Asian countries have had to manage their waters very 
ipo yely and scientifically in order to fully utilize this badly needed source 
of protein. 

As we know, the available funds or budgets of State fish and game departments 
are inadequate to carry out the type of research that is required on the large 
reservoirs and it certainly seems essential that Federal moneys be made available 
to carry out this necessary and important program. 

Very truly yours, 
Lyte M. THORPE, 
Director. 





FiLoripa GAME AND FRESH WATER FisH COMMISSION, 
Tallahassee, March 24, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR FULBRIGHT: I have examined your bill S. 1262 and your state- 
ments given at the time it was introduced, received with your letter dated 
March 14. 

There is no question about the great need for research on the impounded 
reservoirs of the Nation. I have been interested in reservoir management for 
many years, having devoted some 15 years on the reservoirs of Oklahoma. 

There will no doubt be considerable difference of opinion on how to conduct the 
research on these reservoirs. Frankly, we feel that the most logical approach 
would be for the Secretary of the Interior to make additional funds available to 
the States that have such research studies underway. This would be more ac- 
ceptable to most States and would also eliminate costly duplication of facilities 
and manpower by the Secretary of the Interior. 

It would seem practical to lend aid to States through the Dingle-Johnson pro- 
gram which would give the Fish and Wildlife Service a good degree of control 
over the quality of projects approved. This approach would also coordinate the 
results which could be published by the Fish and Wildlife Service through 
established channels. About all the Service would have to do in this arrange- 
ment would be to employ a few coordinators to assist the States in designing the 
projects. This would be especially necessary where reservoirs are located on 
boundary waters and two or more States are involved. 

Please consider these comments as strictly our personal opinion and for in- 
formation purposes. If we can provide assistance on any specific phases of the 
proposal as they arise we shall be pleased to cooperate. 

We are enclosing a copy of our letter to each member of the Subcommittee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, also to each of the Florida congressional group, 





Sincerely yours, 
A. D. Atpricu, Director. 
State or Forma, 
GAME AND FRESH WATER FIsH COMMISSION, 
Tallahassee, March 28, 1959. 
Dear. : This is in reference to S. 1262 introduced by Senator William Ful- 





bright of Arkansas. 

We are vitally interested in this most important legislation which would pro- 
vide support to States now attempting to determine means of improving the con- 
servation and management of game fish in impounded reservoirs. 

The bill also provides that the Secretary of the Interior may establish such 
facilities as may be necessary and to employ personnel required to accomplish the 
purposes of the act. 

It is our feeling that the provision authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
“to cooperate or contract with State and other institutions and agencies upon 
such terms and conditions as he determines to be appropriate” is the significant 
provision of the bill. Many States have been struggling with this problem in past 
years and studies are continuing in various forms. 

§S. 1262 would enable the Secretary of the Interior to provide the necessary 
coordination between the States and the Department of the Interior, and to em- 
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ploy such professional talent as may be required to analyze and publish the re- 
sults pursuant to the purposes of the act. 

Also of general importance in consideration of this legislation is the fact that 
it constitutes recognition by Congress of the vital need for research in the field of 
fish and wildlife management and as such should probably be supported by con- 
servation agencies. We urge your favorable review and consideration of this 
conservation bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. D. AtpricH, Director. 


State GAME & F1isH COMMISSION, 
Atlanta, Ga., April 2, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: We were very glad to receive your letter of recent 
date in regard to your bill, S. 1262, in regard to the Federal Government au- 
thorizing a Federal research project for the study of fishery conservation prob- 
lems in large reservoirs. 

This research is greatly needed especially in Federal reservoirs that form 
boundaries of two or more States when no single State has complete jurisdiction 
on management of the reservoirs. Federal research is also needed since the 
State Departments do not have adequate funds nor personnel to undertake the 
research to find the solutions of the problems. We feel that your bill is very 
worthwhile ; and we endorse it 100 percent. 

There is one thing that we feel is absolutely needed in your bill and spelled 
out in detail and that is that this Federal research will be done in complete 
agreement as to type and methods of research with the States in which the 
reservoir is bounded. Unless there is an agreement among the States and 
Federal service there would likely be friction and progress could be hampered. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
Furton Lovet1, Director. 


STaTE oF ILLINOIS, DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION, 
Springfield, April 3, 1959. 
Hon, J. W. Fu.sricuHt, 


U.S. Senator, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Replying to your recent letter, I wish to advise that 
I heartily desire the type of legislation you have introduced in the U.S. Senate 
to provide for fisheries research in connection with artificial waters and ponds. 

The State of Illinois does not have the extensive impoundments found in many 
of our neighboring States, but we are entirely in sympathy and give full support 
to a better research program to determine the best methods of managing sport 
fisheries in these rather large federally created projects. 

Very truly yours, 
Lewis B. Martin, Assistant Director. 


STATE OF INDIANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION, 
Indianapolis, March 19, 1959. 
Senator J. W. Fu.srient, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Your bill providing for the research program in 
Federal impoundments is very good and I am sure that it should be enacted into 
law. 

In Indiana we are not blessed with a group of Federal impoundments; how- 
ever, we have run into the same problems which you have outlined in your 
speech. We now have a team of biologists studying this situation and this pro- 
gram is set up under the Federal Dingell-Johnson Act whereby the Federal 
Government finances the program up to 75 percent of the full cost. This program 
has been in operation for 7 years and we are making some progress, 
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All our neighboring States have similar projects and I feel that, should a 
Federal project be set up, it should be set up on a basis of coordinating its 
activities with those of the various States who are already working on this 
program. 

If our department can be of any assistance, please let us know. 


Sincerely yours, 
HueGu Gray, 


Director, Division of Fish and Game. 


COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, 
DEPARTMENT OF FISH AND WILDLIFE RESOURCES, 
Frankfort, Ky., March 25, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: I heartily concur with your views on the urgent 
need of research in large reservoirs relative to the effects of the aging of these 
reservoirs upon their fish populations. Certainly, recreation opportunities are 
greatly diminished, if not altogether lost, for a very large segment of our popula- 
tion as our large reservoirs age and sport fishing consequently declines. And, 
most of these reservoirs age (from a fishery standpoint) with startling rapidity. 
Within a period of 5 years, sport fishing has usually reached its peak in many 
of these reservoirs and thereafter deteriorates rapidly to a point where sport 
fishing is unrewarding. 

It is true that fishery management problems often transcend State boundaries. 
In Kentucky, gigantic Kentucky Lake, which for the most part lies within the 
boundaries of the State of Tennessee, falls within this category, as will Barkley 
Lake when it is impounded. At the present time, our State fish and game agency 
has neither the funds nor the personnel to conduct a comprehensive research 
program on such bodies of water. 

There is such a paucity of basic information that we can only guess as to what 
some of the problems of our large reservoirs are. Based on the information 
that we have at present, some of the outstanding problems in our large reservoirs 
appear to be as follows: 1. An overabundance of forage species such as gizzard 
shad. 2. An overabundance of rough fishes such as carp and buffalo. 3. Low 
populations of game fishes. 4. Decreasing catchability of game fishes. 5. 
Stunting of some sport fishes, such as crappie, through overpopulation. All of 
these problems are associated with the aging of reservoirs and all result in 
poorer sport fishing. Now, it may well be that some of these apparent problems 
are merely symptomatic of other conditions. For example, we know that in 
general as a reservoir ages, the success of sport fishes within the reservoir de- 
clines and rough fishes tend to become more abundant. We do not know, how- 
ever, if the decline in sport fishes is due to the increase in rough fishes or to 
some as yet unrecognized factor or factors. 

Much of the investigative work of large reservoirs has, through necessity 
(limited personnel and inadequate working budgets), been of the “skim off the 
cream” type. Thus the more difficult and complex problems remain. It is un- 
likely that we will be able to resolve many of these problems in the foreseeable 
future at the State level. Therefore, your bill to provide for a long-range, con- 
certed program of research at the Federal level, appears particularly timely 
and applicable. 

In connection with your proposed research program, I would like to bring to 
your attention the unusual research opportunities which the construction of 
Barkley Dam (scheduled for completion in 1963) presents. This dam may well 
impound the last ultra-large reservoir in the eastern United States, as most, if 
not all, suitable sites have been developed. Here is a splendid opportunity for 
a comprehensive investigation of the reservoir aging process through its various 
stages—an opportunity which may never be duplicated. 

I wish you every success in the presentation of your bill and shall aid in any 
manner possible to insure its consideration and passage. 

Very truly yours, 
WriiiAM A. SMITH, Jr., 
Senior Fishery Biologist 
(For the Commissioner, Minor Clark). 


A 
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STATE OF MARYLAND, 
GAME AND INLAND FIsH COMMISSION, 
Annapolis, March 24, 1959. 
Subject : Senate bill 1262, Fishery Research on Reservoirs. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate Office Bwilding, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR FULBRIGHT: We have your letter of March 14, and wish to 
advise that we are in accord with its content and objectives. We have dis- 
cussed the bill and its implications with our staff and biologists of the Depart- 
ment of Research and Education. At the present writing, Maryland does not 
have a large impoundment program nor interstate reservoirs which would re- 
quire large outlays of funds for investigation. However, we do feel that States 
in the Southeast, of which we are familiar, are in need of this type of fishery 
investigation, and we believe that this type of bill would do much toward estab- 
lishing and improving the fishery in those large impounded areas of the South- 
east. In the future we foresee considerable need for interstate assistance on 
the Youghiogheny Reservoir and additional new reservoirs which might be 
built on the Potomac River. 

The large reservoir problem has broad implications and great needs, particu- 
larly as it concerns the improvement of public fishing and the establishment of 
access and other public facilities, which will be so badly needed in the future. 
The expanding of existing Federal agencies to assist in this reservoir program 
is very essential at this time, and we shall look forward to working with those 
agencies concerned. We expect to enter into some of this work within the State 
of Maryland, and with the exchange of ideas I am sure this program has great 
merit. Senate bill 1262 should receive the support of all people interested in the 
development of fresh-water fishing in the United States, and we shall look for- 
ward to assisting you in any way possible in the passage of this bill. We are 
forwarding copies of this letter to those who may be of some help in fulfilling 
this objective. 

Thanking you for your alertness in bringing this to our attention, and the 
great need for reservoir management in the Southeast, we are 

Very truly yours, 
ERNEST A. VAUGHN, Director. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION, 
Lansing, March 28, 1959. 
Re 8. 1262. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: We have noted with much interest your letter of 
March 14, 1959, with which you enclosed a copy of S. 1262 and the statement 
you made upon introduction of the bill. 

There are no Federal reservoirs in the State of Michigan. However, the 
problem of diminishing returns of fish crops is recognized as present in most, 
if not all, the impoundments in the State after the first bloom following their 
construction. 

I’m not sure whether there is a practical method of improving this situation, 
but it would be helpful to know more definitely what the limiting factors are. 

We, therefore, are sympathetic to the idea of instituting a program of research 
and experimentation under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior to study 
this problem. 

I can’t help but mention, though, my concern over the constantly increasing 
cost of operating our Government. Part of this is due to adding new agencies 
here and there. We seldom lose any. 

Very truly yours, 
F. A. WESTERMAN, Chief, Fish Division. 
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STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION, 
St. Paul, March 17, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR FULBRIGHT: I concur with you, fish management in the many 
new reservoirs now being constructed poses problems often too great for research 
and management facilities of the individual States. Minnesota, for example, 
is able to assign only one man to the eight pools of the Mississippi River im- 
pounded by dams of the Corps of Engineers. South Dakota is even shorter on 
technical fisheries personnel and the last I heard had one man working on six 
reservoirs with a total area of about a million acres. 

The principal problems in fish management of resorvoirs in the Middlewest 
are (1) decline of the fish population after an initial buildup after flooding; 
(2) development of large rough fish populations for which there is no present 
use and no good means of controlling and (3) adverse changes in the fish habitat 
by silting. The principal practical management tool used thus far is fluctuation 
of water levels but unfortunately, not much is known about the use of water 
level fluctuation. 

There is much to be learned about fish management in reservoirs and their 
tailwaters and work on reservoir problems is needed. Your bill (S. 1262) is an 
important step in the right direction and has our entire support. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES W. KIMBALL, 
Director, Division of Game and Fish. 





GAME AND FisH CoMMISSION, 
STATE OF MISSISSIPPI, 
Jackson, Miss., April 28, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senator, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Your letter of March 14, 1959, in reference to S. 1262, 
your bill to direct the Secretary of the Interior to establish a fisheries research 
program as a means of improving the conservation of game fish in dam reservoirs, 
has been received. The bill together with your statement upon introduction of 
the bill have been carefully studied. I am glad to submit the following comments 
on and suggestions about the need for the type of research program which would 
be authorized as such applies to the State of Mississippi. 

Basically, we feel that research, management and development of the fresh- 
water fish resource is a responsibility of the individual States. 

At the present time the Game and Fish Commission is spending approximately 
$25,000 per year delving into the mysteries of reservoir management here in 
Mississippi. With this amount we are obtaining information on fluctuations in 
fish populations; rate of harvest; age and growth studies; life history studies; 
and success of the sports fisherman measured in catch per hour of effort. 

We feel that with the information we are obtaining through our research pro- 
gram, and the information obtained on water level fluctuations of these reser- 
voirs from the Corps of Engineers, that we can come up with a management plan 
for our own reservoirs that will prolong the excellent fishing now found in them. 
Basically, the problems encountered in the various reservoirs are similar, but 
each must be treated differently when the overall picture is considered. There- 
fore, we do not believe that some of the plans developed in other States would 
pertain to our own reservoirs, nor would a multipurpose reservoir compare with 
the flood-control reservoirs which we have in our State. 

There may exist a need for fisheries research in specialized problems associ- 
ated with dam reservoirs which some States are unable to conduct because of 
limited funds, research personnel or lack of other support. In some instances 
cooperative research efforts between individual States might be expedited by 
Federal assistance where problems of reservoirs along State boundaries exist or 
where an individual State is lacking popular support. 

In every instance, however, we believe cooperation with the individual States 
should be mandatory in the bill authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
duct research in reservoir waters. We recommend that the bill require a writ- 
ten cooperative agreement between the State and Federal agencies concerned 
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exactly setting forth the extent, responsibilities and purposes of specific research 
problems to be undertaken, together with limitations on work which the States 
might wish to reserve unto themselves, Otherwise, it is conceivable that dupli- 
eation of effort and misunderstandings about research and management re- 
sponsibilities could arise. 
With kindest regards, I am 
Very truly yours, 
Rex McRAney, Ezecutive Director. 


MISSOURI CONSERVATION COMMISSION, 
Jefferson City, Mo., March 17, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. FuLsrient, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.O. 


Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: We have reviewed with great interest your recently 
introduced bill authorizing Federal research on the fishery problems of large 
reservoirs and your introductory statement. We certainly concur in your obser- 
vations that this research is exceedingly important. The Missouri Conservation 
Commission has been engaged in investigations on this subject for several years 
and we intend to continue our studies. 

We should welcome additional cooperation with the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife as there are many phases of reservoir investigation which we have 
been unable to conduct because of financial limitations. Public use of the large 
reservoirs has been increasing tremendously in recent years, and we believe 
the trend will continue. Certainly better fisheries management on the large im- 
poundments is in the public interest and research leading to better management 
will be increasingly important in the future. 

Very truly yours, 
Larry R. GALg, 
Chief, Fish and Game Diwision. 


STATE OF MONTANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF FISH AND GAME, 
Helena, Mont., April 16, 1959. 
Senator J. W. Fursricnt, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Reference is made to your letter of March 14 
wherein you enclosed a copy of Senate bill 1262 which you have introduced. 
After carefully reviewing the provisions of the bill, we make the following 
comments: 

Basically our problem is sport fishing for trout. The fishery level in reservoirs 
where trout fishing is concerned differs little from the other species—their rise 
and decline. 

Fertility in the water with initial filling seems to run hand in hand with fish 
production. We recognize the problem and that research will have to be done 
to properly manage particularly large impoundments created by flood control, 
power, and irrigation dams. 

Together with the Bureau, we are now raising the water levels on Tiber 
Reservoir over a period of years. We hope this will lengthen the sport fishing 
life of that reservoir. 

We support your Senate bill 1262 as a job that is needed to be done and we 
sincerely hope the Congress and the President will see fit to instigate this pro- 
gram as one way to provide additional fishing for the future. 

Very truly yours, 
W. J. Everin, 
State Fish and Game Director. 


STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
GAME, FORESTATION, AND PARKS COMMISSION, 
Lincoln, March 19, 1959. 
Senator J. W. Fursricnt, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Thanks for sending me a copy of bill S. 1262. For 
several years now the States of North Dakota, South Dakota and Nebraska have 
been attempting to get assistance from the Secretary of the Interior in fishery 
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research on the Missouri River Basin reservoirs. We have outlined suggested 
project studies which would also apply to other reservoir systems. 

In Nebraska we have a large number of reservoirs. The Platte River reser- 
voirs number over 30. These were developed for power and irrigation, and are 
controlled by public power districts. I am not sure these would come under 
your bill, but think they should. On the Republican River there are three 
Bureau of Reclamation reservoirs, and one large Army Bngineers reservoir 
(Harlan County). The Bureau of Reclamation also has three other large reser- 
voirs in the western part of the State. The Gavins Point Reservoir on the Mis- 
souri River is the latest controlled by the Army Engineers. 

You can readily see that it would be impossible for the State of Nebraska 
to study all of these areas because, as you mention in your statement, different 
conditions exist and different problems arise in each reservoir. 

The potentials for fishery resources are tremendous in these reservoirs, and 
if properly managed and utilized would provide substantial benefits to the 
economy of the region and the Nation. 

At best, present reservoir studies carried on by Nebraska now are basic 
necessity programs, including such studies as (1) fish population studies in 
one or two reservoirs, (2) partial creel census, (3), some age and growth studies, 
(4) determination of natural reproduction, and (5) fish stocking requirements. 

Nebraska, at least, is not equipped technically or financially to undertake in- 
tensive research programs requisite to obtaining maximum sustained sport and 
commercial fish harvest. New reservoirs are being planned for construction in 
the future in Nebraska, and will create new and different problems. 

Some suggestions for studies that should and could be made by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior are listed below, and have been discussed and agreed upon 
by the three States mentioned above. 

1. A study of water level fluctuations which would ascertain the total effect 
on fishes of water level changes entailed in operation of Missouri River im- 
poundments, and would reveal ways of benefiting fishing through water level 
manipulation. 

2. A study of sport fishing methods which would develop and teach efficient 
methods of fishing, thereby increasing recreational benefits. 

3. A plan for the development of fisherman access which would meet present 
and future requirements for access to impoundments. 

4. A study of the physical features of tailwaters areas below large dams which 
would determine desirable and undesirable features for use in improvement and 
future construction, to the benefit of sport fishing. 

5. A study of ways and means of improving habitat to increase production 
and harvest of impoundment fishes. 

6. A plan for the development of commercial fisheries on a maximum sus- 
tained yield basis, and for marketing quality products regionally and nationally. 

7. A study of the life histories of impoundment fishes with special emphasis 
on determining critical stages of life cycles, at which stages manmade changes 
in conditions might aid desirable species and hinder production and survival 
of undesirable species. 

8. A study of limnological conditions which would provide a basis for manag- 
ing and controlling fish populations. 

9. An investigation to determine economic values of impoundment fisheries 
for the purpose of gaining proper and adequate maintenance of the resource in 
relation to its economic value. 

10. A study to learn the effects of reservoir operation on river sections be- 
tween impoundments and up and downstream from impoundments, so as to 
properly manage and improve the fishery. 

11. A study to measure utilization and yield of reservoir fisheries for the 
purpose of securing maximum use and benefit of impoundment fisheries. 

12. A study of fish stocking requirements of impoundments and river sections 
to ascertain the need, practicability, and effectiveness of stocking. 

13. A study to determine the effect and extent of migrations and infestations 
of fishes in the entire reservoir system, and to develop ways and means of con- 
trolling undesirable movements and utilizing movements of desirable species 
to improve fishing. 

14. A plan for establishing an information and education program which would 
inform the public concerning impoundment fisheries and thereby increase total 
use and benefit of the resource. 

15. A study of fish population dynamics for the purpose of maintaining an 
accurate inventory of impoundment fish populations. 
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16. A study of disease and parasites of fishes, knowledge of which could be 
used to improve the health and quality of desirable fishes and perhaps help in 
controlling undesirable fishes. 

17. A study of pollution and its effect on fishes and fish foods. 

I hope the above suggestions may be of benefit to you, and wish you good 
success in getting your bill passed. 

Sincerely, 
GLEN R. Foster, Chief, Fishery Division. 


STaTE oF NEW MEXxIco, 
DEPARTMENT OF GAME AND FISH, 
Santa Fe, March 30, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Reference is made to your letter of March 13, 1959, 
regarding Senate bill 1262 relative to having a research study made of the large 
reservoirs of our country in reference to the fishery. 

We, of course, are keenly interested in the fishery problem of the reservoirs 
of our State and we feel that the features of your bill will be of great assistance 
to us because our State does not have sufficient funds to make the intensive 
research required. 

If the proposed research is done and made available to the various agencies 
concerned on a factual basis, then the States would be in a position to adjust 
fishery accordingly. Also your bill might provide, or at least indicate, that more 
stress should be placed upon the recreational value of our impoundments. This 
is particularly true of the Southwest with its limited supply of water. 

A sound investigation of this nature that is based on the factual research might 
further strengthen the cause in the retention of permanent pools in some of the 
reservoirs now being constructed throughout the country. We believe that it is 
generally conceded that water values for recreation, in most cases, far exceed 
the values for other purposes. This is pointed up when we determine that water 
for irrigation is valued between $4 and $5 an acre-foot per year whereas the 
value for recreation may ascend to a figure of $500 or $1,000 per year for the 
same amount of water. 

I wish to thank you for having the privilege to comment on your bill. 

Very truly yours, 
Frep A. THompson, Director. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT, 
DIVISION OF FisH AND GAME, 
Albany, N.Y., March 24, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR: I appreciate the opportunity to comment on your bill, S. 1262, 
which would direct the Secretary of the Interior to establish a research program 
in order to determine means of improving the conservation of game fish in dam 
reservoirs. 

We believe research on the fishery problems of large reservoirs to be desirable. 
Such research would not have a high priority in this State at present, however. 
We have no major Federal reservoirs and with few exceptions our existing reser- 
voirs are producing good fishing. I should suggest that the Fish and Wildlife 
Service might be in the best position to determine the priority this research 
would have on a national basis. 

I wonder if consideration has been given to having this research done by the 
States. Most of the States have well-trained fishery biologists who have consid- 
erable knowledge of and experience with the waters in their State. It would 
appear that these biologists with some additional funds and personnel might be 
best equipped to carry out this research efficiently. 

If the Federal Government were to undertake this work, it would probably 
have to recruit biologists from the States. Several States have been hard hit 
already through recruitment of their experienced fishery biologists by the Fed- 
eral Government. 
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I appreciate your support of this type of research and hope these thoughts 
may be of interest to you. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. Mason LAWRENCE, Assistant Commissioner. 





STATE oF NORTH CAROLINA, 
WILDLIFE RESOURCES COMMISSION, 
Raleigh, N.C., April 27, 1959. 
Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Mr. Cornell has been away from the office for some 
time with a rather prolonged illness, and has asked me to reply to your letter 
of March 14, 1959, concerning the bill which you introduced on March 5, 1959. 

We have reviewed this bill and your accompanying statement made upon its 
introduction. The bill appears to us to be a possible solution to the very great 
problem of fish management in major impoundments, and specifically Federal 
reservoirs. As you know, we in North Carolina have several TVA and Army 
Engineers’ impoundments which are in need of fundamental fishery research. 
Unfortunately, on a State level due to time and fund limitations, they receive 
only emergency day to day investigation, and at best, an annual inventory of 
the fish populations. We have made attempts at new species introductions, forage 
fish manipulations, and allied management practices. However, these activities 
are not providing the maximum sport fishing possible in these large impound- 
ments. The legislature which you are sponsoring I feel will be a great step for- 
— in providing better fishing to millions of fishermen throughout the United 

tates. 

Basically, our problems on Federal reservoirs in North Carolina are those in- 
volving rough fish control, satisfactory forage species survival, and water level 
control during spawning seasons. Always present in the management of reser- 
voirs of this type are the problems of public relations and informing the public 
of the fishery potential and better means of game fish harvest. 

We were particularly pleased to see that you were in close contact with the 
Sport Fishing Institute to gain their valuable comments. 

We regret the delay in replying to your letter, and please be assured of our 
interest in this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
DUANE F. RAVER, Jr., 
Federal Aid Coordinator, Fish Division. 


NorktTH DAKOTA GAME AND FISH DEPARTMENT, 
Bismarck, N.D., March 20, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: I was very pleased to hear from you; informing me 
that you had introduced S. 1262. 

Several States, including Montana, South Dakota, North Dakota, and Nebraska 
have long felt a need for coordinated research on fisheries in the several large 
impoundments presently existing or being built on the Missouri River. Un- 
doubtedly other States would profit from this work also as big impoundments are 
found in many States. 

Basically, there are several problems: (1) Most of the States are limited 
on finances and are unable to employ additional personnel to work on fisheries 
research on the reservoirs. The demands on the biologists who work only with 
original lakes and streams is already more thon we can handle. (2) The poten- 
tial for sports fisheries on the large Missouri River impoundments is tremen- 
dous, but history has shown in many cases opportunities have been lost because 
of a lack for good information on management. (3) In working on the large 
impoundments there is the big problem of maintaining sport fisheries and at the 
same time controlling rough fish populations. With proper research into popula- 
tion dynamics I am sure the answers conld be found so that a proper equilibrium 
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could be established. (4) Because of the distribution of the reservoirs through 
the several States, potentially good fishing areas have been brought close to the 
ever-increasing number of sports fishermen. To fail to capitalize on this poten- 
tial would be a grave mistake in the eyes of the conservation agencies and the 
sporting public. (5) Very little information is available on life histories, habits, 
and population trends of the many fish inhabiting the Missouri River. Basic 
research is a must before management can be attempted. 

Everything being considered, the problem is very complex. It will take many 
years of work before we begin to get good results. The sooner the work begins, 
the sooner we will provide for the needs of the future. 

Again, thanks for introducing your very timely bill. 

Sincerely, 
I. G. Bue, Commissioner. 


STATE OF OREGON, 
FisH COMMISSION OF OREGON, 
Portland, March 26, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Mr. Harold T. Johnson, chairman of the Oregon 
Fish Commission, has referred your letter of March 14, 1959, to me for reply. As 
pointed out in his comments of March 18, all of us in the fisheries research and 
management area are very interested in seeking additional answers to the prob- 
lems of the wisest management of artificial impoundments. This is a problem 
that has plagued fisheries workers ever since impoundments were created, and 
it is an area in which we are woefully lacking in knowledge. For that reason, 
we heartily endorse S. 1262 and wish to support its passage. 

As an indication of the seriousness of the reservoir and impoundment situa- 
tion in the Columbia River Basin, where fishery workers are constantly expected 
to find answers to fish passage problems resulting from the construction of higher 
and higher hydroelectric dams, I am enclosing a brief summary of an extensive 
research project which we are seeking to initiate here in the Columbia Basin. 
This is a program of the Columbia Basin Interagency Committee which proposes 
a first year’s appropriation of $700,000 and additional appropriations of a million 
dollars a year until some of these pressing fish-impoundment problems come 
closer to solution. Atlhough our problems are different from those of the South 
and Middle West, they are very real and we are seeking all of the support we 
can get to have these additional funds made available during the forthcoming 
fiscal year. 

Senator Richard Neuberger, of Oregon, is spearheading the effort to have these 
additional funds made available, and I am sure that he would appreciate your 
support. A eopy of this letter is being sent to him for his information. 

Sincerely, 
AtsertT M. Day, State Fisheries Director. 


A Prioriry RESEARCH PROGRAM FOR FISH AND DAMS IN THE COLUMBIA RIVER 
BASIN 


(Submitted to the Columbia Basin Inter-Agency Committee by its Fisheries 
Subcommittee, Boise, Idaho, February 11, 1959) 


Membership of Columbia Basin Inter-Agency Committee: 


State of Oregon? Department of the Army 

State of Washington * Department of Agriculture 

State of Idaho’ Department of Labor 

State of Montana’ Department of Commerce 

State of Wyoming’ Department of Health, Education, 
State of Utah * and Welfare 

State of Nevada* Federal Power Commission 


Department of the Interior 


1 Represented by the Governor or his alternate. 
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Purpose: To provide for the coordination of policies, programs and activities 
of the Departments of the Interior; Commerce; Labor; Agriculture; Health, 
Education, and Welfare; and the Army; the Federal Power Commission; and 
the States in the field of water and related land resources investigation, plan- 
ning, construction, operation, and maintenance; to provide procedures for coor- 
dination of their interests with those of other Federal, local governmental, and 
private agencies in the water and related land resources field. 
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CoLUMBIA BASIN INTER-AGENCY COMMITTEE, 
Portland, Oreg., February 16, 1959. 

The Columbia Basin Inter-Agency Committee undertakes studies of impor- 
tant and basic problems related to the development and management of water 
and related land resources in the Columbia River Basin. One of these problems 
is the preservation and enhancement of the commercial and sport fishery of the 
region as the multiple-purpose and comprehensive development of the water 
resource proceeds in the interest of other water uses including domestic and 
industrial water supply, irrigation, power, flood control, navigation, recreation, 
pollution abatement, etc. 

The attached report of the Fisheries Subcommittee represents a technically 
sound program of urgently needed research and has been approved by the com- 
mittee. The knowledge that will result from this research will strengthen the 
comprehensive development program, greatly facilitate its progress, and provide 
a competent basis for determining future water and related land development 
plan. 

Roy W. ScHEUFELE, Erecutive Secretary. 


FISHERIES SUBCOMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 


Walter M. Allen, superintendent of fisheries, Montana Department of Fish and 
Game, Helena, Mont. 

John A. Biggs, director, Washington Department of Game, Olympia, Wash. 

Ross Leonard, director, Idaho Fish and Game Commission, Boise, Idaho. 

P. W. Schneider, director, Oregon State Game Commission, Portland, Oreg. 

J. T. Barnaby, chief, Division of Sport Fisheries, U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Portland, Oreg. 

Samuel J. Hutchinson, regional director, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
Seattle, Wash. 

Herbert Lundy, The Oregonian, Portland, Oreg. 

Milo Moore, director, Washington Department of Fisheries, Seattle, Wash. 

Albert M. Day, chairman, Fisheries Subcommittee, Oregon Fish Commission, 
Portland, Oreg. 


The Fisheries Subcommittee of the Columbia Basin Inter-Agency Committee, 
confronted with grave threats to runs of salmon and steelhead valuable to both 
the commercial and sports fishing industries urges the following program for 
action by the Congress: 

1. An appropriation of $700,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1959. 

2. Continuing appropriation of not less than $1 million each year until solu- 
tions have been found. 

3. The appropriation of these funds to the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers or 
the Department of Interior for expenditure by Federal and State fishery agencies 
in the pattern established for the Columbia River fisheries development program. 

Priority items in the program attached herewith include research and develop- 
ment in lake and artificial impoundments, protection and guidance of down- 
stream migrants, predation control, improvement of hatchery diets, reestablish- 
ment of upper Columbia salmon and resident trout populations, effects of flow 
and temperature changes on streams below reservoirs, mechanical methods of 
passing migrant salmon and trout over high dams, improving hydraulic charac- 
teristics of upstream and downstream migrant facilities, establishing improved 
counting procedures, effects of stratification in reservoirs, comparison of fish 
survival rates in rivers before and after installation of dams, studies of 
problems of stream rehabilitation and pond rearing of young migrant salmon 
and steelhead. 

These are some of the projects included in the two-volume report of the 
CBIAC Fisheries Steering Committee drafted after 2 years of study and coordi- 
nated effort by biologists and management specialists of the fish and game 
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agencies of the Northwest States and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. No 
implementation has yet been given that report. 

The fishery agencies have only a few years, at best, to seek solutions to the 
problems raised by dam programs, pollution, changes in land and water uses, 
and other factors, if the fishery is to be saved for food and recreation. 

The greatest concern lies in the persistent decline of the runs of fall chinook, 
silverside and chum salmon, despite the conscientious efforts of State agencies 
to prevent losses by season limitations, closures and catch limits. Agencies of 
the States and Federal Government share the anxiety of citizens. A moratorium 
on dam building in vital sections of the Middle Snake Basin and tributaries has 
been proposed by the Army Engineers, the Secretary of the Interior, the Oregon 
Water Resources Board and many other agencies and citizens’ groups. 

It is imperative that any time so gained be used in an all-out effort to solve 
the problems of fish passage, propagation, and rehabilitation of natural spawning 
areas for anadromous and resident fish. 

Failure to solve these problems, or delay in attacking them, would constitute 
a roadblock to comprehensive development of the Columbia Basin. The fisheries 
program presented to CBIAC is based on the best technical knowledge of those 
working with the resource and has the support of all important interests 
commercial and recreational, in the region. 

Approval of this report is recommended. 
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STATE OF OREGON, 
FisH COMMISSION OF OREGON, 
Portland, March 18, 1959. 
Re Senate bill 1262. 
Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deag SENATOR: I want to express my sincere appreciation for your letter of 
March 14, enclosing copies of Senate bill 1262 and your statement on intro- 
ducing the bill. As a former electrical engineer, now an attorney, I am aware 
of the interest of your State as well as the entire country in the problems of 
declining abundance of fish in many reservoirs. Arkansas is well known for its 
many impoundments and sports fisheries. 

The Fish Commission of Oregon is charged by statute with the stocking of 
various streams and lakes with such of the fishes as in our judgment is deemed 
proper. We have noticed a pronounced increase of predatory fish in Federal 
as well as private impoundments. We are engaged in research to develop 
“fish farming’’—raising of fish under natural conditions without supplemental 
feeding, and the future looks good. 

With the pressure of our increasing population seeking recreation, we have 
a problem to solve to provide for maximum use with sustained yield in our man- 
agement of natural resources. Many of the States like Oregon, have skilled 
research staffs who could aid in the study and recommendations in cooperation 
with the Department of the Interior. 

I am sending a copy of your letter and enclosures to Albert M. Day, Director 
of Fisheries, Fish Commission of Oregon. The address is State Office Building, 
1400 SW. 5th Avenue, Portland 1, Oregon. Mr. Day formerly was Director of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. He is an outstanding authority on all wild 
life conservations problems. He is highly respected in his field, and will pro- 
vide you with any information and observations you may desire. 

I want to thank you for your interest in the problem. Your very fine record 
on introduction of constructive legislation is regarded with sincere respect in 
the West. We hope you can visit our State next summer while we are cele- 
brating our centennial as a State. You will hear from Mr. Day. 

Sincerely yours, 
HArRoip T, JOHNSON. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PENNSYLVANIA FISH COMMISSION, 
Harrisburg, March 20, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Washington, D.C. 


DeaR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Appreciate your sending me a copy of your bill 
S$. 1262, which would direct the Secretary of Interior to establish a research 
program in order to determine means of improving the conservation of game 
fish in reservoirs. 

The Pennsylvania Fish Commission would agree that this is a good bill, as 
written, and would like to support the intent expressed. 

We have several reservoirs in Pennsylvania operated by the Corps of En- 
gineers, and others are in prospect. The studies that would be made possible by 
your bill undoubtedly would lead to fish management determinations that 
could benefit the hundreds of thousands of license buyers of our State. 

You may be interested to learn that in April representatives of the recrea- 
tional fishery agencies of the four States of the Delaware Basin, including 
Pennsylvania, will hold a meeting to undertake a joint study of the Delaware 
River in order to make some preimpoundment determinations. The logical next 
step, of course, will be post impoundment determinations. While the four 
States can do a certain amount of this type of investigational work, we would 
be tremendously helped by Federal participation and by independent Federal 
studies. 

At present your bill would appear to cover only the subject of research in ex- 
isting Federal reservoirs. I wonder if consideration might not be given to the 
desirability of amending the bill by authorizing preimpoundment studies by 
the Department of Interior. In my opinion this would strengthen the measure 
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and provide permission for research activities not now feasible under the ex- 
isting Coordination Act, which deals with related but quite different types of 
investigations. However, I would not insist to the point of jeopardizing the 
present bill! 
I appreciate your calling the bill to my attention. 
Sincerely yours, 





Wm. Vorat, Jr. 
Executive Director. 


STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND CONSERVATION, 
Providence, RI., March 17, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR FULBRIGHT: In response to your recent letter relative to Fed- 
eral research project on large reservoirs. 

We have very few large reservoir problems relating to fishing, for as a matter 
of fact we have only 1 reservoir that exceeds 4,000 acres and this unfortunately 
is closed to fishing. Nevertheless, I heartily endorse your recently introduced 
bill No. S. 1262 for I am certain this is the correct approach to the problem, and 
all States will eventually benefit from the research findings. 

As a practical approach to a problem as big as this, we along the seacoast 
with all of the marine species of both sport and commercial fish to contend 
with are well aware of the futility of one State attempting to solve problems 
that recognize no State boundary lines. 


Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS J. WRIGHT, 


Chief, Division of Fish and Game. 


SoutH CAROLINA WILDLIFE RESOURCES DEPARTMENT, 
Columbia, March 24, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR FuLBRIGHT: Your recent letter to Mr. George Warren, chair- 
man of the South Carolina Wildlife Resources Commission, has been referred 
to my office. 

Your introductory statement for the bill summarizes the reservoir problem 
very well. Practically all reservoirs provide excellent fishing for a few years 
and then rapidly decline. In most of the Southern and Southeastern States 
this rapid decline is closely correlated with drastic increases in the gizzard shad 
populations within the reservoir. There have been, and are continuing to be, 
various efforts toward correcting this situation. To date, however, none have 
been completely successful. In South Carolina we are stocking all of our major 
reservoirs with striped bass and have high hopes of its success. 

As a general thing, all State game and fish departments lack sufficient funds 
and personnel to make an adequate study of reservoirs. I believe the most im- 
portant need is basic research over a period of several years. Some such work 
has been performed in the past but only on a limited scale. Although con- 
siderable progress has been made in fisheries management, our overall knowl- 
edge of the subject is meager. The number of sport fishermen is increasing by 
leaps and bounds—and will continue to do so even faster than a direct propor- 
tion increase in human population. The need for fisheries research for reser- 
voirs is great and becoming more urgent each passing day. The passage of 
your bill would be of benefit to a vast majority of all men, women, and children 
in the United States. 


Yours truly, 
JEFFERSON C. FULLER, Jr., 


Chief of Fisheries. 
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STaTE oF UTAH, 
DEPARTMENT OF FISH AND GAME, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, March 31, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Thank you for your correspondence in regard to 
the bill which you introduced into the Senate (S. 1262) seeking Federal funds 
to be allocated to the Department of the Interior for large impoundment fishery 
studies. 

We feel there is a need for an accelerated research and investigative program 
on large impoundments throughout the country. However, the administration of 
the fishery resource within these impoundments, whether they be created with 
Federal funds or otherwise, is the responsibility of the State. Consequently, 
it is our feeling that if any money is appropriated by the Congress it should 
be appropriated to the States for their use and not to a Federal agency such 
as the U.S. Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. It may be desirable that 
a Federal agency administer these funds in order to prevent misuse. However, 
the initiation of the projects and the actual expenditure of the funds should 
be the responsibility of the State. In effect, we are proposing that should 
funds be provided they should be handled in a manner similar to the present 
Federal-aid funds under the Pittman-Robertson and Dingell-Johnson programs. 
At present, most States have well-trained technical personnel who are capable 
of initiating and supervising major fishery investigations. 

In the past and perhaps even in the present, a limited number of State agen- 
cies were and still are unable to finance large impoundment fishery manage- 
ment investigations. However, during the past 10 years the situation has sub- 
stantially changed. 

We thank you for this opportunity to comment on the bill and hope that 
funds can be made available in such a manner that would be agreeable to 
the States. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD S. CRANE, Director. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES, 


Seattle, Wash., March 31, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. FuLsricut, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: I appreciate very much having an opportunity to 
express my views regarding your good intentions expressed in S. 1262 and 
your statement made in presenting the bill to the U.S. Senate. 

I doubt that many of the men in the Fish and Wildlife Service, or others 
employed in fisheries research, will agree with me or appreciate my views, 
yet I believe that in justice to our Government and the people who support such 
programs as fisheries one should document in the best manner possible knowledge 
acquired to assist others in the progress of this work. 

It is my belief, after 40 years growing up in fisheries, that we have reached 
the point where we can (without a great amount of study) determine the pro- 
ductiveness of water areas for the growing of fish, plants, and other water 
animals. 

I believe what might be more appropriately requested or advanced in the 
expansion of such work is an authorization of funds for the purpose of sur- 
veying and cataloging lakes and impoundments created by dams for their 
capacities for the growing of fish. This might be what you had in mind, 
yet the way the bill is worded you might just get a series of studies on facts 
already known. 

Following a plan of this kind the general characteristics of the lakes and 
impoundments can be defined according to surface acres, depth, temperature, 
mineral content, plankton and other water organisms, existing fish life, water 
drainage to and out of lake, ete. From surveys determining these natural con- 
ditions and making productive comparisons with similar water areas in various 
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parts of the world where previous studies have been carried out, one experienced 
in this work Gan just about tell the potential productiveness in fish of any 
body of water. 

The common understanding on just how such a program or survey might be 
carried out is not written in any single publication, yet I believe it would require 
a relatively short time to outline, with diagrams, the information in whatever 
language is needed to enlighten the ordinary man as to how these determinations 
might be made, and in addition, tell what is already known of the subject. 

After spending 5 years with fisheries in Europe and Asia, 2 years with the U.S. 
Senate investigating fisheries problems in United States, Canada, and Alaska, 
then returning to my old position as director of fisheries for the State of Wash- 
ington, I found our greatest problem in the work has been the lack of documen- 
tation of existing conditions and what is known that might be done to improve 
the resource. I found that generally the results of studies already made were 
not written in a manner to be helpful to others. 

Another problem exists in the fact there are so many jealousies among those 
who classify themselves scientists in this field, each wanting to study the prob- 
lems himself, or refusing to recognize the work of others, etc., that progress is 
not always the result of an exhaustive survey. 

I believe the hopes of sportsmen and others should not be aroused to the point 
all deep water lakes can be productive of fish. It is the shallow lake, rich in 
minerals and plant life, that lends more to the growing of fish. 

Here in the State of Washington we are attempting to catalog all bodies of 
water, both fresh and salt, for their productive capacities in the growing of 
young salmon, up to the point of their migration to the sea. 

We hope to have such areas defined as to what the costs are to produce large 
healthy migrating size fish at all such places in order to justify requests for 
funds for this work. 

I believe your bill, S. 1262, with the provisions calling for cooperation of State 
agencies, is a progressive step to improve fisheries in the United States. I would 
prefer the words, “fisheries agencies” inserted after the word “State” on page 2, 
line 2 of the printed bill. 

Sincerely, 
Miro Moore, Director. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES, 
Seattle, Wash., April 3, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U. 8. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Your recent request for information has been re- 
ceived and I would also like to express my views on this matter. 

The rapid utilization of rivers for hydroelectric, irrigation, flood control, and 
municipal water supplies has created a very interesting and complex problem 
of how to use these impounded areas for the production of desirable fish. A great 
deal of past effort has been expended in studies both by Federal and State agen- 
cies on this subject. As stated in your letter oftentimes, more than one State is 
concerned and failure to collaborate in basic studies has resulted in lost years 
of production. Reservoir study and management is a specialized problem. 

Impounding a stream or river results in a greater stabilization which is con- 
ducive to more uniform production. However, this is not usually the results in 
impoundments. % 

The following is some of the problems encountered : 

1. Lack of basic information prior to inundation. 

(a) Information that lists the species of fish available and their ability 
to survive and propagate under impoundment conditions. 

(b) Preflooding eradication of undesirable species that may take over the 
reservoir to the detriment of worthwhile species. 

2. The stocking program is the most crucial problem. Most States without help 
cannot meet the stocking requirements of a newly built impoundment without 
seriously curtailing stocking in the rest of their State. For example, a large 
reservoir is to be flooded covering 125,000 acres. The land it covers is productive 
so the initial bloom of food will be great. A stocking of 10 pounds of fish per 
acre is not too high. The fish should average not less than 500 per pound to be 
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of a size to adequate utilize this rich bloom of food. This planting of 5,000 fish 
per acre means an initial plant of 625 million fish which is the combined produc- 
tion of several States. For want of fish, the reservoir becomes populated with 
worthless species to the detriment of recreational and commercial enterprises. 

3. Reservoir manipulation is a problem that I believe if properly handled 
would do much to maintain a stable yield of fish each year, and still have the 
reservoir accomplish its requirements. 

4. The loss in fertility of reservoirs a few years after construction should 
receive serious consideration. Fish are approximately 80 percent water, 12 
percent calcium and 8 percent combination of other chemicals. Could a yearly 
fertilization program commenced at time of flooding hold the high yield of new 
impoundments on into the future? 

In conclusion, I feel you are considering a vital situation to the fisheries peo- 
ple, a problem too large for the average State’s appropriation. However, I 
would caution about having an outside team of research personnel come into 
the State to obtain the answers of the aforementioned problems. Financial aid 
to the State would obtain greater returns in information and results. Reservoir 
management is a continuous program to keep abreast of changing physical and 
chemical conditions. 

Before any money was appropriated, a complete catalog and analysis of all 
existing publications on reservoir management be accomplished by the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Again, I would like to state I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of expressing my ideas on this important fisheries problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE F’. PAUTZKE, Assistant Director. 


STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION, 
Charleston, April 30, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: In West Virginia, we are well aware of the 
need for further research dealing with fish production problems in reservoirs. 
Our present research and management programs are inadequate because of 
limited funds. Although we have more than a quarter of a million fishermen 
who are paying the 10 percent Federal tax on fishing tackle, we receive only 
about $43,000 annually from Dingell-Johnson funds. 

At present, we have two Federal reservoirs in operation. One contains water 
of high biological quality, but is polluted by coal waste particles from coal wash- 
eries. The other contains water of low biological quality because of iron and 
suphuric acid pollution from coal mines. The State plans to have the coal 
washery pollution abated within a year. To correct the acid pollution, how- 
ever, it would require several millions of dollars for reclamation work and the 
results might not be too successful. 

The following problems, which are listed in order of their importance, must 
be solved before there will be any appreciable improvement in fishing in West 
Virginia. 

1. Stabilization of fishery biologist personnel. We have lost five valuable 
biologists to the Federal Service within the past 5 years. We are unable to 
compete with the salaries offered by the Federal Service and private industries. 

2. Inability to carry out the management practices which we know are needed. 
We are hampered by the lack of funds and qualified personnel. 

3. Lack of coordination and cooperation between our own State agencies which 
deal with waters. 

4. Insufficient coordination and cooperation between Federal agencies and 
our conservation commission. 

5. Lack of adequate research in problems of pollution control and water 
control. 

We have made considerable progress during the past year in regard to solv- 
ing these problems and we are optimistic in regard to the future. 

Very truly yours, 
Epwarp C, KINNEY, Chief, 
Division of Fish Management. 


49478—60——3 
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ARIZONA GAME AND FisH DEPARTMENT, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., July 31, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Committee, New Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: We wish this to be considered a statement of the 
interest of the Arizona Game and Fish Commission and the Arizona Game and 
Fish Department in several Senate bills relating to fish and wildlife resources 
which are scheduled for hearings on August 4, 5 and 6 before your Senate Sub- 
committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

We are particularly interested in seeing enacted into law the following: 


S. 1262, authorizing a Federal research program on the problems of fish produc- 
tion in artijicially created reservoirs 

Congress has recognized the value of Federal water construction projects in 
creating extensively used recreational areas through fish and wildlife manage- 
ment. Yet these reservoirs are producing only a fraction of the fishery potentials. 
Obviously research is necessary to determine practical management methods and 
this work cannot be conducted by the various States over the period of time 
required to produce results. We feel that the research program that would be 
provided under S. 1262 would result in immeasurable benefits to the recreational 
economy of the Western States, and that a relatively small appropriation would 
be required. 

S..1575, amending the Pesticide Research Act passed by Congress last year to 
increase the expenditures for studies on the effects of insecticides, herbicides 
and other pesticides upon fish and wildlife 

With chemical herbicides and pesticides being used with greater intensity 
every year throughout the Nation, and new chemicals being introduced without 
adequate knowledge of their effects on fish, wildlife and even human populations, 
it seems that this research program must be expanded immediately. It has been 
known for years that wildlife, especially bird species, has always been one of 
nature’s main methods of insect control. If chemicals such as those used in fire 
ant control measures in the Southeast have the decimating effect on wildlife 
species which has been authentically reported, certainly more must be known 
before the wide-scale use of these and other chemicals is permitted. 

Of equal importance is the impending interest in herbicides in watershed and 
range management programs in the West. If large areas of western public and 
private lands are treated without the effects on fish and wildlife populations 
being known, extensive damage to the entire ecology of the area may result to 
the detriment of human, as well as wildlife, populations. 


S. 2086, providing for the establishment of a Wildlife Disease Laboratory at land 
grant colleges now having a veterinary medicine research program 

This will fulfill a need long recognized by Game and Fish Departments. S. 1781 
seems to merely provide congressional recognition of the cooperative wildlife 
research units that have been in operation at sixteen colleges and universities 
throughout the country for many years. 

We trust that the hearing will result in favorable action by your subcommittee. 

Sincerely, 
R. J. Smiru, Director. 





WYOMING GAME AND FIsH CoMMISSION, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., March 31, 1959. 

Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

Dear SENATOR MaGnuson: It has come to my attention that your committee 
will hold hearings in Seattle on April 3 on pending legislation, including S. 1262. 

This is to advise that the Wyoming Game and Fish Commission is officially 
on record calling for the establishment of a research program designed to deter- 
mine means of including the conservation and development of game fish in large 
reservoirs by appropriating funds for research for this purpose to the U.S. Fish 


and Wildlife Service. 
The management of the fisheries in our large reservoirs is very complicated 


and sometimes beyond reach of the facilities and finances available in State 
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game, fish, and conservation agencies. Therefore, there is urgent need for initia- 
tion of research of the type called for by 8S. 1262. The problem is particularly 
pressing in the West since it is indicated that there will be even more reservoirs 
impounded through reclamation projects to be initiated in the near future. Since 
such reservoirs are labeled as “multiple use projects” and since they are con- 
structed by the expenditure of public funds, we feel it is important that sport 
fishing, which is one of the uses they present, be developed to the fullest extent 
possible by the application of sound fish conservation practices. 

I feel sure that responsible officials in the Fish and Wildlife Service recognize 
these needs and the benefits of such a program for the proper discharge of their 
assigned legal responsibilities. S. 1262 would go far toward meeting this need 
and we urge that your committee approve S. 1262 in order that this badly needed 
program may be initiated. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. F. C. GREENE, 
State Game and Fish Commissioner. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
DEPARTMENT OF GAME, 
Olympia, Wash., March 27, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNuSON: My attention has been directed to Senate bill 1262, 
the author of which is Senator Fulbright. The bill proposes the establishment 
of a research program, which would have as its purpose the development of 
methods for the improvement of fishing and fish habitat reservoirs created by 
dam construction. 

This bill appears to me to be an extremely worthwhile one, and particularly 
applicable to the State of Washington and to the Pacific Northwest. As you very 
well know, we have had created in this area numerous large reservoirs as a 
result of many dam construction projects. These reservoirs are still, to a con- 
siderable extent, an enigma in the field of fishery management. In almost every 
case they involve a complete environmental change for fish life. Utilizing ordi- 
nary stocking methods and procedures, our results have, in many cases, been 
extremely discouraging, and it is apparent that in this field of fishery manage- 
ment we are woefully lacking the knowledge. Often such reservoirs either do 
not respond at all to our known fishery management techniques, or we experience 
good results for a period of 4 or 5 years, which are almost invariably followed 
by a serious decline to a point that some of our reservoirs have become nearly 
sterile of game fish life and, instead, have developed into virtual environmental 
paradises for scrap fish or predatory types of fish. This condition is undoubtedly 
brought about by changes in water conditions and chemical changes, which are 
attendant with the placing of large quantities of water on land which has not 
heretofore carried it. 

For these reasons we feel that an adequate and well-rounded program looking 
toward a solution of this problem can do much to enhance the fisheries of the 
Pacific Northwest, and would be particularly valuable for the reason that these 
waters are additions to our present system of waters, and under known methods 
are not producing a fisheries which even approaches their potential. 

Knowing of your very keen interest in fish and wildlife matters, I very 
sincerely hope and am confident that this bill, which is before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with which you have so ably served 
as chairman, can merit your support. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN A. Breas, Director. 


MISSOURI CONSERVATION COMMISSION, 
Jefferson City, Mo., March 20, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR MaAGNuSON: The Missouri Conservation Commission supports 
8S. 1262, which authorizes the establishment of a research program to determine 
means of improving the conservation of game fish in dam reservoirs. A consid- 
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erable proportion of our State fisheries research is expended on this same prob- 
lem, and we consider. it entirely worthy of additional effort by the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 
Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM E. TOWELL, Director. 





STATE OF MONTANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF FISH AND GAME, 
Helena, Mont., March 25, 1959. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: The Montana Fish and Game Department has re- 
viewed a copy of Senate bill 1262 introduced in the Senate of the United States 
on March 5 by Senator Fulbright. 

This bill furnishes funds and sets up a program to accomplish a factfinding 
job needed to determine the means of improving the propagation and conserva- 
tion of game fish in dams and reservoirs. 

In Montana, as well as some of the reclamation States in the West where huge 
Federal dams have been built, there is a great need for funds to provide a study 
by competent personnel to evaluate fishery and fishing potential in the huge 
impoundments which have been created. 

We are urging your favorable support on this measure. 

Very truly yours, 
W. J. Evertin, State Fish and Game Director. 


STATE oF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
FIsH AND GAME DEPARTMENT, 
Concord, March 24, 1959. 
Hon. Ciarr ENGLE, 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ENGtE: My attention has just been called to U.S. Senate bill 
S. 1262, which calls for legislation to authorize a Federal research project for 
the study of fishery conservation problems in large reservoirs. 

Since New Hampshire is a small State and has a goodly number of fairly 
large reservoirs, plus more than 300 natural public ponds, we are one of the 
many States that have found it financially impossible to study intensively 
fishery management problems in these large lakes. Most of the work conducted 
in the past on reservoirs has dealt with the TVA or the effect of large impound- 
ments in blocking spawning migrations of sea-run Pacific salmon. There is, 
therefore, very little information available in the literature that would assist 
us in managing our reservoirs for the species of fish commonly found in the 
Northeast, such as lake trout, land locked salmon, smallmouth bass and chain 
pickerel. 

I sincerely hope this legislation will be passed since it could be of considerable 
benefit to sportsmen countrywide. 

Sincerely yours, 
RatpH G. CARPENTER 2D, Director. 


BIsMARCK, N, Dak., April 1, 1959. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
Olympia Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 
Would appreciate your giving favorable consideration to S. 1262. Passage 
of this bill would be a forward step to future sport fishing recreation for 


many people. 
I. G. Bur, 


Commissioner, North Dakota Game and Fish Department. 
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SoutH Dakota DEPARTMENT OF GAME, FISH AND PARKS, 
Pierre, March 24, 1959. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MaGNusonN: It has come to my attention that Senate bill 1262, 
relating to conservation of game fish in large reservoirs, is before the Sub- 
committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, of which you are chairman. 

South Dakota has a vital interest in this legislation. Federal dams on the 
Missouri River either completed or under construction will impound 375 miles 
of the 425 miles of the Missouri River in this State. The water area of the 
entire State will be more than doubled by this development. From experience 
over the past several years we realize that the problems of fisheries research and 
management of these impoundments are too diverse and extensive to be solved 
by the State alone. We must receive assistance from the Federal Government 
in order to provide the public with reasonable benefits from the potential sport 
fishery. 

We sincerely hope that your subcommittee will be able to pass favorably on 
this bill and that it will receive the approval of the entire Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry R. Woopwarp, Director 





COLORADO COOPERATIVE FISHERY RESEARCH UNIT, 
COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 
Senator MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: I wish to express my support for Senate bill 1262 
which would inaugurate research on reservoir sport fisheries. 

In my position within the field of fisheries research, the value of the objectives 
outlined in this bill are obvious. Within my own experience, I have had ex- 
pressions from fisheries people from State after State which stated in effect that 
one of their major sport fisheries problems pertained to maintaining high-quality 
fishing on reservoirs. 

The multipurpose reservoirs rapidly spreading across the face of the land 
present both problems and opportunities to fisheries people. Most State fisheries 
research and managing organizations are entirely inadequate to approach the 
problems created by the very large Federal reservoirs. Many of their problems 
are similar, in some cases identical. 

A Federal fisheries research program on these waters would provide answers 
usable in many areas. Such a research program would provide answers that 
cannot be attained by existing research programs. 

For these reasons, I urge your support in obtaining passage of this legislation. 
It is needed. The results to be obtained are in the broad public benefit and it is 
certainly properly within the scope of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

I am confident that if this bill is passed, it will result in major progress 
towards the goal of assuring high-quality public recreational fishing facilities. 

Very truly yours, 
Howarp A. TANNER, Unit Leader. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES, 
Seattle, Wash., July 23, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: The Department of Fisheries of the State of Wash- 
ington desires to be recorded in favor of Senate bill 1262, under consideration 
by the 86th Congress, and scheduled for hearing before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee’s Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries during 
the period August 4 to 6, 1959. 

This department is fully aware of the difficulty of maintaining desirable species 
of sports fish in impoundments formed by dams due to changes in water 
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quality and environment that are inherent in manmade reservoirs. In addition, 
changes in temperature promote the rapid growth of predatory species of fish 
which must be controlled if the desirable species are to survive. 

Senate bill 1262 is essential if the sport fish potential of artificial reservoirs is 
to be established and maintained. 

Sincerely, 
Mito Moore, Director. 

The Cuatrman. Would you, Senator Fulbright, say that a majority 
of these reservoirs are interstate in character / They impound the 
water for a comprehensive development on a stream, Bend is neces- 
sarily interstate, and most dams, of course, are necessary for the de- 
velopment of the whole river basin. Therefore, the States alone 
could not do the kind of job that should be done in these particular 
reservoirs. Every authorization bill for reservoirs, such as the ones 
you mention, always have included the words “recreational facilities,” 
the development of recreational facilities. 

Senator Futsrient. Yes, the Senator is quite right. It is becoming 
more evident how important it is to the economy. 

May I make this comment. Among these letters is a strong letter 
from the State of California on one side and Connecticut on the other , 
and all in between these letters are not confined to the Middle West. 
They are scattered all over the country. 

The CuarrMan. Well, they have the same problem in California, 
and eventually in all your States, yes in Alaska and Hawaii. 

Senator Fusrienr. It has not become a problem in Alaska yet. 

Senator Barrierr. It will not be too long before Alaska has im- 
pounded water. 

Senator Ener. May I ask a question ? 

I observe the Department of Interior, on its report on this bill of 
July 8, 1959, says that although it favors the objective of the proposed 
legislation, that the enactment of the legislation is unnecessary be- 

‘ause of the provisions of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, which 
gives adequate authority to do this type of research and, therefore, 
they need no additional authority. 

Senator Fursrienr. I think that is correct, Senator, but they 
haven’t done it and they are not doing it and the purpose of this bill 
is to make them to do it, to give priority to this program. This often 
happens in our Government. These big departments roll along in an 
accustomed rut and until the Congress stimulates them to do some- 
thing, they won’t do it. They have not and are not doing anything 
significant in this field. That is the purpose of this legisl: ation. 

Senator Enere. This bill, then, is a legislative “hot foot” 

Senator Futsricut. I would say that is a good way to cai it. 
I hope it has that effect. I think if the Department wished to do it 
and recognized the importance of it, they have the authority to do it, 
if they have the money and wish to put the money on it. But T say, 
this is not the first bill I have seen with this same purpose behind it. 

Senator Bartietr. Does the Senator know if the Department has 
asked for any money at all to do this job under the 1956 act? 

Senator Futsricut. I do not think they have. 

Senator Bartierr. At least, they have not used any. 

Senator Futsrient. I don’t think they asked for any. They do not 

recognize its importance. I think the purpose and function of the 
legislature, the Senators and Congressmen, is to bring before these 
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departments the importance of such problems which we recognize 
because of our direct association with the local people. 

I happen to come from an area very near to these dams I mentioned. 
They are new dams, relatively new. This problem has become an 
acute one because the principal rivers there, the White River particu- 
larly has long been noted as a fine fishing stream. Now the character 
has changed. It is true at the moment ‘because of the dams and the 
lakes there has been a great increase of fish. But we anticipate, from 
experience in other dams, that very soon the availability of fish will 
go down and that whole economy, all the motels, the services which I 
mentioned—I will not repeat them again—will disappear as the fish- 
ing disappears and that will be a great blow. It will be like the ghost 
towns in the coal regions or mining regions in the West. There will 
be no longer any incentive to come there. 

What I am proposing is through research—and it should not cost 
very much. We anticipate this is a program that may run in the 
neighborhood of a couple of hundred thousand dollars a year because 
it is research to make known the knowledge of what to do in these 
vast areas. This will maintain, in our opinion, if it succeeds and we 
think it will, in finding out how to prevent the deterioration of the 
fishing. 

We think, those of us who are purely laymen and have no reason 
to justify this, that something happens to the food supply or some- 
thing of that kind that has changed, because of these dams, that the 
fish do not reproduce and do not grow. I do not know what it is, 
But that is why we have the bill. 

In any case, a vast economy, really, is based upon this very thing. 
We want to anticipate it and not wait until it occurs, when all the 
investment is lost, before we try to do something about it. It will 
not cost very much. 

This is the character of nearly all research programs. If you do 
them in time and they succeed, with very little money they will solve 
the problem. If you wait, the damage is done. 

We are in here now trying to find answers to the problems of de- 
pressed areas, the coal areas in Pennsylvania and others, and the Con- 
gress is considering authorizing, and, as a matter of fact, the Senate 
has : appropriated, millions of dollars to be used to go in and recuperate, 
where, with a proper research program, they might have been able to 
prevent it. 

The CuatrmMan. The fees from fishing licenses alone would pay for 
this research, if you were able to keep year-round fishing in these 
reservoirs. 

Senator Futsrieut. These license fees would certainly make a great 
contribution. About the economy of it, this is like so many other 
interstate matters. It is true some of the States are doing a little 
now. Alabama is one, I think, that because of the TVA has been 
doing something. As I mentioned, TVA had had a small program. 

It is really a “national problem. You cannot expect any one State 
to do it efficiently and if one of them tries the biologists are not really 
available. You have only a few of them and it is the kind of problem 
that ought to be done on a national scale, with a good core, because 
these problems are common to all these reservoirs. 

The Cuarrman. The provision in the bill, which is very important, 
which would allow research contracts to colleges and universities—— 
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Senator Futsricur. That is right. 

The CuatrMan. For instance, in the State of Washington, we hap- 
pen to have the finest school of fisheries in the United States, at our 
State university. The State game and fish department has to call on 
them on many occasions for a project or a research project, and in 
this case they could be of great service. 

Senator Futsrieur. And the coordination of what they are doing, 
instead of everybody going off on his own, without relation to the 
others, that is very wasteful and an inefficient way to do it. The 
one purpose of this would be to coordinate all studies, so that every- 
body would know what the others are doing and you would not have 
duplication or overlapping. 

The CuHatrman. I hesitate to bring this up in this hearing, with 
the distinguished chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, but 
he has been working on bills in that committee, for a long time, to ap- 
propriate money, vast sums, for research, even fish research, in other 
countries. 

Senator Futsricur. That is right. 

The CHatrMAN. We are not opposed to that. I notice fish research 
projects going on in southeast Asia, for which you have recommended 
appropriation of money. It seems to me we could do a little bit about 
our own water resources and our own reservoirs in almost a minute 
amount compared to what we are doing all over the world. 

Senator Futsricut. Well, I agree. ‘There is no excuse for our not 
taking these steps in time to protect the same industries and interests, 
both economic and recreational—it is hard to distinguish between the 
two—here in this country. I think research anticipating the evil 
effects that arise from this or that change—in this case, the damming 
of our rivers—is much the most efficient way. What we have done 
so often, and soil conservation among others, is a good example. We 
let the harm develop, we take no preventive means and when the 
damage is done we come in with vastly greater programs that. cost 
thousands of times more money to repair the damage. 

This kind of program is the most eflicient way to approach the 
problem, it seems to me, because it does not cost much and it will 
prevent the damage rather than repair it. 

The CuHarrmMan. I want to mention again that the recreational 
value, which includes, as you say here, one-fourth of those 2 million 
people, in those 2 dams alone, went fishing or tried to get some fish, 
which would be 500,000 there alone in 1 year. The people go to these 
reservoirs, particularly in other areas of the country where they do not 
happen to have such recreational facilities as some of us here have in 
our own States of California, Washington, and Alaska. ‘Two years 
ago the greatest number of people going into any Federal area, for 
recreation, in the whole of the United States was Dennison Dam, in 
Texas. That is how valuable and needed it is in those areas. 

Senator Fursricntr. Yes; I may say it has ramifications. I just 
happened to notice by chance the other day an account of the outboard 
motor industry, what a tremendous growth it has shown in the last 
few years. That is directly related to the desire for sports fishing and 
recreation of that kind. I have seen that, of course, in my own area, 
where there are enormous numbers of these motors. They have these 
little trailers and people who live miles away from the dams will at- 
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tach it to the rear of the car and drive over and put the little motor- 
boat in one of these dais, all over that area. There is an amazing 
growth of that type of economy. ' 

The CuarrmMan. The growth of boating has increased to such an 
extent during the past 10 years, this committee last year had to 
pass a bill to give the Coast Guard authority to regulate motorboats 
of over 5 horsepower. 

Senator Fursricnr. Yes, and it is a big industry. 

Senator Barrierr. The need is emphasized, too, by the fact that 
the human population is increasing so rapidly while the reverse is 
happening to the fish population. 

The Cuatrman. Allright. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Futsricut. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Next we have Congressman Miller of California. 
Clem, come right on up here. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLEM MILLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Senator Eneie. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to see my colleague from 
California here before the committee today. He represents a great 
district, the First Congressional District in California, that starts a 
little north of San Francisco and runs clear to the Oregon line. 

It is one of the great recreational areas of our State, and is of course 
an area where there would be intense interest in the problems of this 
sort. 

Some 60 percent of the water in California originates in, or flows 
through, the district represented by Congressman Miller. 

The Cuatrman. Isthat your old district ? 

Senator Ener. No. The great Klamath River and its tributaries 
run through his district. That river system has been relatively unde- 
veloped. We have a large reservoir being built now in one of the 
tributaries, that happens to be in my old district, Trinity. That is 
the area where the future water problem of California will be met, 
with extensive reservoir developments of one kind or another so I 
can understand his intense interest in this matter and I am glad he 
is here to indicate his interest and I assume his support of this legis- 
lation or at least the objectives of it. 

Mr. Mirirr. I might say, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of being here this morning and in amplification of what Sen- 
ator Engle said, in the California north coast area alone, including 
the Eel River complex alone there are to be 15 major dam structures 
and probably 55 or 60 structures all told, so this gives some indica- 
tion of the reason for my tremendous interest in this particular legis- 
lation. This bill, S. 1262, would authorize and direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish within the Fish and Wildlife Service a 
modest continuing program of basic biological research aimed at 
learning how to improve survival and production of game fish in 
dam reservoirs. I believe such a program is in the national, public 
interest—and have introduced a similar bill, H.R. 6814—for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

Because of shorter workweeks, automation, and other causes, most 
American families are finding and will continue to find more and 
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more leisure time available to them. The planning of opportunities 
and facilities for use of this new leisure in individually and socially 
constructive ways has become a concern of forward-looking men at 
all levels of gov ernment today. 

Outdoor recreation is certainly one of the healthiest and most con- 
structive of leisure-time activities. As fast as our population is grow- 
ing, our outdoor recreation demands and needs are growing even more 
rapidly. One student of this field concludes that during ‘the next 40 
years, our total demand for outdoor recreation may be 10 times the 
present level. Not only will we have many more families very soon, 
but they will be living in more congested cities and suburbs, will have 
more income, more mobility —and, | of course, more leisure. 

One of the outdoor recreational activities most in demand is fish- 
ing. One of the most productive and least expensive ways we can 
expand our public recreational facilities is to conserve and enhance 
the fishery resource in our large Federal reservoirs. 

Some 14 million acres of water surface have been created during 
the last 40 years by dams built primarily for flood control, water 
conservation, and power generation. Another 14 million acres of 
reservoir surface would be created by dams now being built or in 
planning or authorized stages. Last year some 140 million recrea- 
tion visitors were recorded at existing Federal reservoirs and about 
1 out of 5 went fishing. 

Initially, during ‘the first few years after impoundment, these 
fishermen find that reservoir fishing tends to be good fishing. But, 
typically, there occurs a fall-off after this first bloom. F ishing 
catches taper off at low levels as these reservoirs age. Why is this! 

Is it primarily because of lack of water-growing food after the 
organic matter already existing on the reservoir site is silted over? 

Ts it because of competition within the fish population? Or be- 
cause of early overfishing? Is it because of fluctuations in reservoir 
levels? How can water-growing nutrients be developed ? 

We do not know the answers to these and other complex basic ques- 
tions in this field. Without answers to these questions, fishing in our 
reservoirs will continue to deteriorate and their full potential for 
public recreational use will not be realized. 

Recognizing the problem, and the opportunity, representatives of 
the recreational fishermen and State fish and game agencies have al- 
ready called on the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service for help in accom- 
plishing and coordinating the basic research that will serve all areas— 
all States. 

Three years ago the American Fisheries Society, representing the 
Nation’s fishery biologists, and the International Association of 
Game, Fish and Conserv ation Commissioners, representing adminis- 
trators of the State agencies, urged an expanded Federal program of 
basic sport fishery research. 

They asked the Secretary of the Interior to take note of the sizable 
and growing economic importance of sport fishing as a tax-revenue- 
producing industry, and asked him to use the authority provided by 
the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 for fundamental research. 

In its report on the bill before your committee, Mr. Chairman, the 
Department of the Interior says it recognizes the importance of the 
problem and agrees with the objectives of S. 1262. However, the 
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Department says, it already has adequate authority under the 1956 
act, to do the necessary work. 

But the fact is, that the work has not and is not being done at any- 
where near the rate or level that is necessary to catch up with the 
problem, much less get ahead of it. This research work should pre- 
cede reservoir development. 

I became convinced of the need for more basic know-why and 
know-how in this field during a conference with Fish and Wildlife 
Service representatives last April. They informed me of the pre- 
impoundment river basin studies now in progress—including one in 
the Eel River Basin in my own congressional district on the north 
coast of California. 

I appreciate the very great value of these cooperative studies with 
the State agencies. But I do not believe such work is a substitute for 
basic biological research. 

I also am aware that the Federal Government is now supporting 
some research work in the States, in cooperation with the State agen- 
cies or institutions, as would be provided by S. 1262. 

But again, as I understand it, the States are not really well into 
the basic research field. Rather, the States are working on applied 
research studies which are, indeed, handicapped because of insufficient 
basic knowledge. It happens that my own State of California De- 
partment of Fish and Game is one of the leaders among the State 
agencies in fishery research. Certainly it is more efficient and eco- 
nomical to centralize or coordinate basic research of this type rather 
than have each State agency proceed independently. 

I am, of course, primarily interested in the public policy problem 
involved and in the long-range effects of the program proposed in 
S. 1262. But, as I understand it, the principal research needs in this 
field recognized by fishery scientists include basic studies on the life 
history, ecology and behavior of both game and other fish, the dy- 
namics of expanding fish populations, methods of sampling popula- 
tions quantitatively, the nature of nutrients in the water, water-level 
fluctuation effects and mortality rates. 

It seems to me that the Federal Government has a very direct re- 
sponsibility here. After all, the Federal Government—through our 
Bureau of Reclamation and Corps of Engineers’ dams—is altering the 
landscape of much of our Nation. Insofar as these reservoirs impair 
existing river and stream fishery resource, there would seem to be an 
obligation for the Government to at least replace such losses. De- 
veloping and improving the new reservoir fisheries is the obvious way 
to do this. But we do not know enough of the fishery facts of life. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the report and action taken by your 
committee on this bill will make it plain that the Congress recognizes 
the need for and has a continuing interest in advancing this type of 
basic research. 

I would like to add one or two remarks. 

Unfortunately, particularly on my side, there seems to be a prevail- 
ing attitude that recreation is a frill. And I certainly agree with the 
Senator from Arkansas, as his presentation has indicated very 
strongly—and I would like to implement that. Recreation is no 
longer a frill,.it is a key economic bastion in many sections of the 
country, particularly in the area north of San Francisco, in Califor- 
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nia. We have got tomore and more realize our obligation to do some- 
thing about this situation, not as amusement, but to supply our peo- 
ple with the necessities of life. 

I am very sorry that more of the gentlemen on my side do not seem 
to realize this fact. We seem to have the Puritan idea that recrea- 
tion : = wrong and for which Federal funds should not be 
supplied. 

Shin hoping this attitude will change. I would also like to empha- 
size, in answer to the question of the Chair, of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, that the report of the Department of the Interior is similar to 
the reports that I have received on other bills introduced. They kee 
emphasizing the fact they have the authority to do something, om 
presuppose we are going to conclude because they have the authority, 
they have taken some action. 

This is true of the National Park Service. They tell me they have 
the authority to do this and that, but when I inquire into the facts, 
it turns out they have not gotten around to it. 

The Cuarrman. Well, Congressman, I think they have the general 
authority. Many of these huge reservoirs are in dams constructed by 
the Corps of Engineers, as you well know, and also by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, which is in the Interior Department. 

If they, the Department of the Interior, did embark upon a pro- 
gram, I would think they would almost be obligated to do it at least 
to begin with, on the Bureau of Reclamation dams and reservoirs, 
whereas we are talking about an overall program to include all of 
them. Knowing how departments must work with the Budget and 
it is not their fault, this program probably might—we might push 
it and get it underway, but it would be a limited program. 

I am sure it would be a limited program, particularly if it were on 
Bureau of Reclamation dams only. 

Mr. Muuer. This conference I had with Fish and Wildlife officials 

roved conclusively to me it was desperately needed and it was not 
ing done. 

And, Senator Engle, from his long experience in the Congress knows 
better than I do what is happening to our salmon industry from a 
commercial and recreational point of view and that the basic research 
to implement that industry is not being conducted by the Federal 
Government. 

The Cuatrman. Both you and Senator Fulbright mentioned in your 
statement that it has been the experience that in these new waters that 
are established, the fishing in the beginning is good, but in a very few 
years the fish population declines. } 

Where do you get that information? Is that from actual experi- 
ence in your own area or is it nationwide? 

Mr. Mriurr. I can only attest to it as the experience we have had in 
California. We get this information from State agencies and associa- 
tions which are interested in this problem and do supply the facts 
vividly from their own experience. 

I might also say, Mr. Chairman, that Mr, Fulbright mentioned 
something which has been forcibly brought to my attention in personal 
conversations with fishery biologists, This is a science which they 
say is only about a decade old really and there are only half a dozen 
really top fishery biologists in the entire State of California. They 
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desperately need funds which wil] enable them to train more fish biolo- 
gists in the universities. dit 

This is a most important aspect of this bill. 

Senator Ener. Do you have any doubt that the Department now 
has the authority to do this research ¢ 

Mr. Miter. I have been assured by the Department that they have 
it. But I do not think that disposes of the matter as to whether or not 
they are doing it. ji 

Senator Eneie. Are you convinced this is the best method, passing 
another bill, of getting them to do it ¢ 

Mr. Mitter. I believe so. 

Senator Enauz. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that I adopted 
a program for building a fire under bureaucrats, when I was over in 
the House. I found out that passing another bill did not do any good. 

Now they have sent a letter up here of three paragraphs, dated July 
8,1959. That is all the work they had to do. 

My system of making bureaucrats do something is to harass them, 
sweat them, haul them before the committee and give them hell, and 
keep doing it and call them all up and get the Bureau of the Budget 
and get the Interior Department all lined up, and then just keep 
gnawing on them until they decide they better do something to get 
out from under the pain. Ask them to prepare long reports, call them 
in and say “Report to us on what you are doing in this program.” 

Make them put 20 men at work on your queries down there. Call 
them every day to find out what they are doing and how far they have 
gone. I assert we are never going to get these fellows into action until 
we haul them in. 

Now, the Interior Department will come up and say “We would love 
to do this, but the Bureau of the Budget has laid a heavy hand upon 
our throats and we cannot speak, much less write anything.” 

Then we get the Bureau of the Budget up and we give them a good 
currying and we keep after them, and give them a rough time and we 
put the money in the appropriation and we haul them up before the 
Appropriations Committee and give them trouble there. 

The only way to make these fellows down there perform is to make 
the performance less onerous than answering all the questions to 
Congress. 

Mr. Miirr. I might say to Senator Engle that perhaps this bill 
will give us the dungeon in which this inquisition can be conducted. 
Of course, as a former bureaucrat, I am glad I am not going to be the 
one that will have to be put on the rack. 

Senator Enatxz. I assure you we already have the dungeon and 
subpena powers and other implements of torture and all we need to do 
is put them on the rack and start turning the wheel. 

Mr. Mitier. From my experience I feel they may like this form 
of torture. 

Senator Ener. I am sure the Department would enjoy it but the 
Bureau of the Budget would sweat profusely and we know where the 
trouble is. 

The problem, Mr. Chairman, is that no one ever follows these things 
persistently. They give you an answer downtown, the answer is 


shoved out to a Congressman and then the thing lays there for 6 months 
and nobody really keeps on it. 
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The way to get action out of the executive branch is, as I say, make 
the pain of not acting greater than the pain of going forward. And it 
just takes persistence and work. 

You have to stay on top of it continuously. I approve the objectives 
of this legislation. And I think they are important. But I am 
afraid this bill would be just another one added to the public laws 
of the United States, gathering dust in the tombs—on the shelves, 
while these fellows downtown go on and push out their inane little 
answers to legislative questions. 

I am sorry to be so pessimistic about it, Mr. Chairman, but it 
just takes somebody like a Congressman who can just sit and beat 
them over the ears. 

The CuarrmMan. The Fish and Wildlife have given us an annual 
report yesterday in which they say they have investigations going 
on, on sports fishing, out in 161 projects, where the States obligated 
45 percent of the funds available. 

I assume from that—they can testify to this—the program does not 
proceed even in these cases in a limited way unless the States can 
match funds. The States are not going to be too anxious to match 
funds on a reservoir that is created by a Federal project. That is 
the problem. 

Mr. Mitier. That is the rub, Mr. Chairman. And of course this 
goes to the whole general problem of trying to shove things back 
on to the States which are properly a Federal responsibility. If I 
may say so, it is one of the most popular pastimes of this administra- 
tion—of turning everything over to the States and then concluding 
that the problem has been finished and done with. They put on the 
blinders without examining whether the States are able to handle 
it in any way whatsoever. 

The CuatrmMan. Take in my own State of Washington, Milo Moore, 
director of fisheries, takes what money he can get and uses it on the 
lakes and ponds in the State and leaves untouched the big reservoirs 
that have been created by Grand Coulee or McNary or the other dams, 
because he would not have enough to do it all. I suppose that his ap- 
propriation would dictate he would use what he had for the little lakes. 
This condition would be the same in the State of California, where 
you have an abundance of lakes which are wholly a State responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. Murr. I do not know whether there is an answer to this 
question but I wonder whether it would be fair to state that even 
the funds which are appropriated for the restitution and rehabilitation 
of fisheries, caused by dam construction actually does rehabilitate the 
fishing in that area to the extent that impairment is caused. 

I am not sure it does. I am fairly convinced that it does not. 

The CHatrman. Thank you very much, Congressman. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Chairman, I would like the privilege of introduc- 
ing into the record a telegram which I have from William E. Warne, 
director of the California Department of Fish and Game. 

This reads as follows: 


The California Department of Fish and Game endorses your bill, H.R. 6184. 
Recommend favorable action and that Fish and Wildlife Service get a substantial 
program underway quickly. There is a real need for this program. 


The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Miller. 
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We have a list of witnesses from the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Mr. Tunison, Dr. Johnson, and Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Tunison. Dr. Johnson is not here this morning. 

The Cuarrman. You may come forward to testify as I imagine 
your testimony may be somewhat similar. 


STATEMENTS OF A. V. TUNISON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUREAU 
OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE; AND P. E. THOMPSON, 
CHIEF, BRANCH OF FISHERIES RESEARCH, FISH AND WILDLIFE 
SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Tunison. I have a statement, Mr. Chairman, and in the inter- 
est of saving time and in view of the previous discussion, I would rec- 
ommend that I submit it for the record. 

The CuHarrMan. It will be placed in the record in full. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT BY ABRAM VY. TUNISON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF SPORT 
FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


The Department has submitted to the committee an adverse report on 8. 1262 
because legislative authority for the research contemplated by the bill already 
is contained in the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 and in the Coordination Act, 
as amended at the last session. 

My statement, therefore, will mention some of the reservoir work by the 
Bureau at present or in the recent past, something of the magnitude of the 
reservoir problem as it is so often called, and some of the long-range needs 
for basic research which the Department recognizes and which it will meet as 
the national budget policy permits. 

The Bureau, through the Dingell-Johnson program of Federal aid in fish res- 
toration, supports 69 reservoir projects costing $1,700,000 this year in 33 States 
and Territories. The Federal share of this cost is $1,275,000. The projects, not 
all research, range from experiments with introduction of exotic species to 
angling censuses and economic and access surveys. 

Under the Coordination Act, the Bureau has made preimpoundment studies 
of the federally constructed reservoirs during the past 12 years, and filed re- 
ports with the constructing agencies with recommendations based on the best 
judgments available as to fluctuations in water level, measures for abating or 
preventing pollution, and forecasting of probable effects of impoundments on 
fish and wildlife values in the area. As one result of such studies, followed up 
in most cases by State surveys, fish hatcheries have been or are being con- 
structed at Norfolk on the White River, Gavins Point and Garrison on the 
Missouri River, and at Hoover Dam on the Colorado to take advantage of 
changes in water quality after impoundment to provide enhanced sport fishing. 

The Bureau has worked with the States through committees and informal 
organizations like the Oklahoma Game and Fish Council to pool available 
knowledge and plan further needed reservoir research. Nevertheless, the basic 
research to guide conservation practice and fish management to assure a maxi- 
mum sustained yield of desirable game fish for good angling has not been done. 
There is one exception—in the Tennessee Valley, the Federal Government did 
organize a large technical staff, now largely dispersed, to study the new TVA 
reservoirs from the standpoint of their productivity and to formulate conserva- 
tion plans. Differences in climate, soils, species, water quality and regime of 
water manipulation limit the applicability of research findings on TVA reservoirs 
to the big impoundments of the upper Missouri River, for instance. Just one of 
the Missouri River impoundments is larger than all of TVA combined. 

As a matter of fact, the States of Montana, North and South Dakota, and 
Nebraska 2 years ago petitioned the Department to recognize the Federal re- 
sponsibility for its reservoir creations—something over a million surface acres 
in those four States alone—by searching for the principles of reservoir produc- 
tivity for applieation to fish management problems, and to gain full realization 
of recreational and food fisheries. The petition reflects, in part, the fact that 
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many of the principal Federal impoundments are interstate and the needed 
research must be carried on without regard to State boundaries. 

One of the best-known reservoir “problems” is the fact that initial biological 
productivity is usually high, and fishing may be excellent for a few years, but 
this is followed by a rapid decline in quality of fishing and in fishing success. 
There are several theories about the cause of this phenomenon and many sound 
plausible : the original fertility of the topsoils may be used up in a short time, or 
nongame fish may take over at the expense of game species, or the character 
of the drainage basin which feeds into the reservoir may be changed. The point 
is, this one problem has not been solved and it is clear that only long-term and 
basic research will solve it and overcome the many other inhibitions to under- 
standing and using the reservoirs to the fullest. 

Some of the research needs which we recognize and which we have incor- 
porated in long-range planning for reservoir work will be described briefly here. 
First of all, the search for principles which can be broadly applied will certainly 
entail work on several reservoirs in the country, having different characteristics 
because of their operating schedules, upstream soil and runoff and water qualities 
of temperature and chemical composition. 

It is strange but true that the life histories of many of the reservoir fishes 
are little or only sketchily known. This is so for abundant fish like the fresh- 
water drums, shads, suckers, and even some of the basses. It is basic to any 
conservation practice to have reliable information on migrations, fecundity, be- 
havior, growth, and mortality rates and characteristics of predation and 
competition. 

Another great gap is the lack of statistically sound methods for sampling 
reservoirs for determining the species composition of the fish populations. The 
lack of such methods has been a stumbling block to understanding what is 
happening underwater. It has been fairly common practice to superimpose 
upon a native reservoir population, hatchery fish or exotic fish of from 5 to 10 
species and in varying numbers in the hope that something good will surely 
come out of part of the arrangement. Better use of the hatchery product and 
much more assurance of a harvest of fine fish can come of better comprehension 
of the dynamics of the reservoir and the life in it. 

The interrelationships of the physical, chemical and biological characteristics 
of a reservoir must be complex indeed. We are interested in describing such 
relationships in terms which can readily be applied by management people. 
Arriving at such a description may very well be a long way off. 

Careful evaluation of some current and proposed management practices could 
pay off handsomely, we are convinced, in more and better fishing. These include 
rough fish control, water level manipulation, selective removal of a species, 
preimpoundment clearing, and restrictive and other regulations. 

The kinds of work I have just mentioned are at least suggestive of what we 
would like to undertake as it becomes possible to do so. We have the necessary 
authority to undertake this work, however, and no new legislation is needed. 

In closing, I should like to mention just a few statistics about large reservoirs: 

There are over 13 million surface acres of such reservoirs in the United States. 

Seven million of these acres are in Federal impoundments. 

The total large reservoir acreage is more than 20,000 square miles. 

Ninety-five million people visited the Federal reservoirs in 1957; 14 million of 
these visitors were fishermen. 

About $315 million was spent by reservoir fishermen last year in pursuit of 
their sport. 

There were 20,177,000 licensed fishermen in the United States in 1958, almost 
a million more than in 1957. 


Mr. Tuntson. As has been mentioned, the Department indicated we 
already have authorization for this type of research. For that rea- 
son we do not favor enactment of the bill. We recognize the prob- 
lems, or we think we do and wholeheartedly concur in the statements 
made by the Senator and the Congressman. I think they covered the 
subject very well and particularly with the questioning of the 
committee. 

I was very interested in Senator Engle’s remarks on why we don’t 
do some of these things, and I should like to point out that prior to 
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the 1956 Act, our fishery research was carried on by our branch fishery 
biology. That branch had devoted most of its efforts to fisheries in 
the commercial field. 

There was only a small amount of money spent on research for 
fresh water fisheries and the same would apply on salt water marine 
species for sports purposes. 

The Cuarrman. Well, that was one reason—of course, I did a little 
of the writing of that act myself—that was the reason for this separa- 
tion, we hoped there would be more emphasis in this particular field. 

Mr. Tuntson. Well, Mr. Chairman, we intend to do something about 
that as soon as the fiscal policies will permit. I can assure you from 
the Bureau level we do appreciate these problems that have not been 
approached to the degree that they should be. 

The Carman. Now we might as well as get down to brass tacks. 
You think that this program should proceed, but the Budget says you 

can’t have the money to do it. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Tunison. That is correct, sir. 

The CHatrman. And you must live within the budget? 

Mr. Tuntson. That is correct. 

The CHamman. Now Senator Engle has a formula for this, but I 
want to add a hittle to his formula. Would this help you with the 
budget, a bill such as this? 

Mr. Tunison. To get the wherewithal to go ahead with this pro- 
gram in modest amount compared to the returns, there is no question 
about that. I don’t think anybody would disagree on that. Even the 
taxes I think would repay this, due to the inc sreased expenditures for 
all of these things. 

The Cuatrman. Would this bill, S. 1262, help you in going before 
the Budget ? 

Mr. Tuntson. I personally think so, Mr. Chairman. It certainly 
would indicate the interest of Congress in this important area. 

The Cratrman. If we didn’t direct an overall nationwide program, 
such as proposed by S. 1262, wouldn’t you have to go before the Budget 
with a program limited, say to begin with, on reservoirs, Bureau “of 
Reclamation reservoirs, let’s say. And secondly, with a program 
pretty much limited to the ability of a State to provide matching 
funds? 

Mr. Tunison. We would work with the States. This bill as you 
know doesn’t propose matching funds. 

The Cuatrman. No, but now you have to attempt to get matching 
funds. 

Mr. Tunison. We dothrough the Federal Aid program. 

The CHarrman. Yes, we appropriated last year $4,437,000, for the 
whole Nation on investigation on sports fisheries. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Tuntson. I believe so. 

The Cuatrman. And that was matched with approximately 25 per- 
cent by the States? 

Mr. Tunison. Yes, it isa 75-25 matching proposition. 

The CHatrman. Well, in your report you say, “Investigation on 
sports fisheries are carried out in 116 projects, in which the States 
obligated 45 percent. of the funds available to them.” 

Mr. Tunison. Obligated Federal funds, 45 percent. 

The Cuarrman. Dothey match 45 percent ? 
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Mr. Tunison. No, they match 75-25. Seventy-five Federal and 25 
State. 

The CuHatrman. I don’t understand the figure 45. 

Mr. Tuntson. Well, at the time of that report, which I did not read, 
I would guess at the date of that report, it is a status report of the 
obligation of Federal Aid funds. 

The Cuarrman. This is for fiscal 1958 ? 

Mr. Tunison. L assume so. 

The CuHarrman. What have you done this last year on this program 
and what do you plan in fiscal 1960? 

Mr. Tunison. In 1959 we carried on no research, fishery research 
in reservoirs. 

The CHarrMan. None? 

Mr. Tunison. None. 

The Cuatrman. What do you plan in 1960 ? 

Mr. Tuntson. I should like to point out that some people think that 
the studies carried on by our river basin people is research. We do not 
class that as research work. All they do is go into preimpoundment 
studies to determine the effects of the impoundment on fisheries and 
wildlife and they are desperately in need for better information which 
would fall within research. 

The Cuarrman. Well, the river basin studies which we just ap- 
propriated some money again for fiscal 1960, are pretty limited, they 
are not nationwide. 

Mr. Tunison. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. We have a Texas study and a Southeast study. I 
think there are three of them. The main purpose of those studies was 
not fish research. It could be included, but the main part of those 
studies, and the main work that is to be done, of course, is the economic 
end of it, what a comprehensive development would mean in the way 
of hy dro or irrigation or reclamation or navigation. 

Mr. Tunison. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. And recreation and fish take a back seat. When 
those studies are complete, they merely make a report. I think the 
main one in the Southwest part would be completed, as I understand 
it, this coming fiscal year, 1960. 

Mr. Tuntson. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. What do you plan for 1960, on reservoirs? 

Mr. Tunison. I am sorry to report, sir, we have no research plans 
on reservoirs in our program for 1960. 

The CHarrman. Well, now, here we are. Everybody agrees we 
should have this study and yet you fellows say you don’t want this 
bill, but you haven’t any plans and it is all because of the budget, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Tuntson. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did you ask the Budget for any money? 

Mr. Tuntson. In the submissions of the Bureau, from the time of 
the 1956 Act, we recognized the need for research on reservoirs. 

The CuHarrman. And you have asked them ? 

Mr. Tuntson. The Bureau has asked for funds. 

The Cuarrman. And Budget turned you down ? 

Mr. Tuntson. That is correct. 
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Senator Eneix. Let’s be sure who turned them down. Your budget 
goes to the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. Tunison. That is right. 

Senator Eneie. It takes a slicing there and then goes to the Budget. 
Now this is a business of finding out which shell the pea is under. 

Mr. Tunison. All right. All I can say, the only way I can answer 
your question, is that the Bureau submitted a request for those funds 
and I cannot tell you honestly whether the chopping was done in the 
Department or Bureau of the Budget. But I do know between the 
two, the increases were very minor and did not include reservoirs. 

The Cuamman. You submitted a plan for research in reservoirs 
and that is the last you saw of it. You don’t know whether the Sec- 
retary turned it down or whether he accepted it and Budget turned 
it down. If this bill was passed wouldn’t the Secretary have a 
mandate, whomever may be the Secretary, to ask the budget for 
money to carry on a reasonable research in reservoirs, as directed 
by Congress? 

Mr. Tuntson. I am not sure, sir, whether he could consider that 
a mandate or not, in the case of Budget. I can’t answer that. 

The Cuarrman. If Senator Engle writes the language, he will con- 
sider it. 

Mr. Tuntson. As the Department’s report pointed out, I am sure 
the Department is very sympathetic to the need for this work. There 
is no question about that. We have worked very well with the De- 
partment. It isa matter of budget policies. 

The Crairman. Is it true that this deterioration takes place in all 
these reservoirs after a period of time ? 

Mr. Tuntson. That isa very good generalization, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. How long does it take, usually? Would you ven- 
ture a guess ? 

Mr. Tuomprson. The deterioration usually starts after the third 
year 

The CHarrman. And we have a constant public works program 
which creates more of these reservoirs. The better way to get at it 
would be in the beginning, wouldn’t it, knowing that at the end of 
the 3-year period deterioration was going to start. We all know that 
it would take longer to build it back than to keep it constant. 

Mr. THompeson. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. And the present way will cost more money ? 

Mr. Tuompson. It always does; yes. 

The Carman. Well, I am glad the Department is for the objec- 
tives. 

Mr. Mutter. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. If this bill will give you a little more help, in get- 
ting this done, why then maybe we » ought to pass the bill. There is 
a little more to this bill than the gener: al authority to the Department 
of the Interior. It establishes a Federal responsibility for recreation 
and fishing in Federal created reservoirs, which might be included in 
the general authority of the Department, but it would be a vague au- 
thority in this particular case. The Secretary of the Interior could 

easily say after we have created a Federal reservoir by our Bureau of 
Army Engineers or Bureau of Reclamation under the general author- 
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ity of Interior, that this is a State responsibility, within the State 
where the water lies, and that could be prevailing. 

But if we passed a bill such as this, we would have said there is a 
Federal responsibility also in those reservoirs. 

Mr. Tunison. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. The bill says that the Secretary of the Interior 
“shall” establish this research program which would make it manda- 
tory, so although you presently do have the general authority, there 
could be a question about whether you have the responsibility in a 
reservoir created by a Federal dam. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Eneie. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Senator Enete. Would you be able to put your finger on the precise 
language in the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 which, according to 
the letter submitted, dated July 8, 1959, gives the necessary authority 
to do this research work ? 

Mr. Tunison. It is in there, Senator, I do not have a copy of that. 
It might take a few minutes to find it. But I am sure it gives very 
broad authority to carry on research in the field of commercial and 
sports fisheries. It is not limited to reservoirs or streams, 

The CuHarrman. We us the term “research” in commercial and 
sports fishing, as I recall it. 

Mr. Tunison. That is correct. 

Senator Enexe. I don’t see it. I will hand you the law and you can 
find it for me. 

The Cuarrman. What type of fish are in this reservoir when they 
are created ? 

Mr. THompson. Any fish that might be in the stream. That could 
be bass or catfish, buffalo fish, carp. 

The Cuarrman. Could those fish if they are stream fish, do they 
survive in a reservoir as easily or better? 

Mr. Tuompson. Many of them survive but in some reservoirs at 
least they don’t survive—they don’t compete as well with their more 
prolific neighbors. 

The CuarrMan. In other words, the stream bass has a better chance 
of competing with other predatory fish in a stream than he would in 
a reservoir ? 

Mr. Tunison. There is more chance of catching some food; yes. 

The reservoir tends to become overpopulated with small fish. 

The Cuarrman. And predators? 

Mr. THompson. Well, the predators aren’t able to keep the small 
fish down so the fish like the carp and buffalo fish and gizzard shad 
tend to take over the reservoir at the expense of the game fish. 

The CHarrMan. At the expense of the game fish ? 

Mr. THomrson. Yes. 

The CHatrman. Whereas the game fish could survive better in a 
stream ? 

Mr. Tuompson. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Have you ever thought of a plan where you would, 
when a reservoir is drained, poison all the predators, drain it and then 
put in other fish ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Senator, you really need predators to keep what 
we call the forage fish down, the small nongame fish in check. So the 
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predatory fish are valuable. They are not only valuable from that 
standpoint but also from the standpoint of providing good fishing be- 
cause the predatory fish are very often the best game fish. 

The Cuatrman. Out in our country, they take a lake and poison 
all the fish in the lake and then drain it, take them out and then put the 
game fish back in and they seem to survive. 

Mr. THompson. Yes; that is a very common and very good practice 
in small lakes and ponds. 

The CuarrMan. But the reservoir would be a little—— 

Mr. TxHompson. Some of the big reservoirs like Lake Mead or 
Garrison 

The Cuairman. Let me ask you this: Senator Fulbright testified 
he thought this program would be a modest one, that you probably 
could start with a couple of hundred thousand dollars. Would that 
be your figure for research? You must be thinking about these things. 
Would that be your figure for research in reservoirs ? 

Mr. THompson. That is very close to the figure Mr. Tunison men- 
tioned we had in our budget. We wouldn’t want to start on a grand 
scale, we would want to develop it, start small and see where we are 
going before we enlarge. 

The CHatrmMan. Was your recommendation or your thinking down 
there confined to the Bureau of Sports Fisheries doing this alone, with 
its own biologists, or in cooperation with States and projects to uni- 
versities and colleges, or all three? 

Mr. THompson. All three. 

The Crarrman. Could you use certain colleges and universities in 
a@ program on reservoir research ? 

Mr. THomeson. Yes; we certainly could. Many of the colleges have 
what you might call a reservoir of trained professional people who 
have a lot of local knowledge. 

The CHatrman. And you might attract some young biologists in 
this field, too, due to the constant creation of reservoirs every year. 

Mr. THompson. Yes; and dealing with the university of course 
stimulates the bringing on of students. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Tuntson. Mr. Chairman, if I might, I have marked these sec- 
tions of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, but may I read them into 
the record ? 

Senator Encte. Yes. 

Mr. Tuntson. Starting on the bottom of page 1, it states: 





The Congress further declares that the provisions of this act are necessary in 
order to accomplish the objective of proper resource development, and that 
this act shall be administered with due regard to the inherent right of every 
citizen and resident of the United States to engage in fishing for his own 
pleasure, enjoyment and betterment, and with the intent of maintaining and 
increasing the public opportunities for recreational use of our fish and wildlife 
resources, and stimulating the development of a strong, prosperous and thriving 
fishery and fish processing industry. 


That is the general background. 

cee Enete. That is what I call a speech in the preamble of 
a bill. 

Mr. Tuntson. All right, but I read it to indicate that Congress 
wanted us to recognize this matter of recreational fishing. 
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Now on page 3, section 5(a) : 


The Secretary shall conduct continuing investigations, prepare and disseminate 
information, and make periodical reports to the public, to the President, and to 
Congress, with respect to the following matters. 


Then if you note No. (2) under that: 

The availability and abundance and the biological requirements of the fish 
and wildlife resources. 

That is a very broad statement. 

Then item (6) under that: 

The improvement of production and marketing practices in regard to com- 
mercial species and the conduct of educational and extension services relative 
to commercial and sport fishing, and wildlife matters. 

In other words, we are to help others outside of the Federal Govern 
ment. 

The Cuarrman. And then when the act was being written in 1956, 
I put in there item (7), a catch-all, that the Secretary could, in the 
public interest, go into all phases of fish and wildlife operations. 

Mr. Tunison. That is correct. 

Now, under section 7, No. (4), page 5: 

Take such steps as may be required for the development, advancement, 
management, conservation and protection of the fisheries resources. 

I think, Senator, we are pretty well covered in this act, if I may say 
So. 

Senator Enere. I am sure if you undertook to exercise it, no one 
could quarrel with it very much. In the hands of a very aggressive 
administrator, and a cooperating Bureau of the Budget, you would 
get by in good shape. But the first part that you read is nothing more 
than’a speech. We used to strike those out of the bills over in the 
House. 

The Cuarrman. You will find that over here we put them back in. 

Senator Eneir. And the rest of it is very general language. 

What would you say to this proposal, that we amend this bill pend- 
ing before the committee and make it an amendment to the act of 
1956, and we spell out directly a responsibility for research in this 
area, and that we designate pretty clearly the methods, so that it not 
only says “you shall do it,” but that it also outlines the methods by 
which it would be done to a certain extent. 

For instance, this matter of cooperative agreements with the States 
and the power to contract with universities. That is not spelled out in 
this law at all. It is very important. And further than that, the De- 
partment ought to be directed to correlate research. That is not in 
this bill, except by implication. And thirdly, it would seem to me if 
we put a matching provision in there on a discretionary basis and with 
the understanding that the matching would have priority, where 
sought by the States, we would i improve the chances of this bill getting 
thr ough ‘and improve I think the atmosphere down there in the Bureau 
of the Budget where they are always thinking if the other fellow puts 
up his quarter, maybe we can put up six bits. 

What do you think of that suggestion ? 

Mr. Tunison. I hesitate to say, Senator, because—— 

Senator Enate. I will write the bill up and then I will send it down 
to you with a letter and put a little slip of paper on it and it will be 
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routed around and everybody will initial it and we will finally get it 
back. 

Mr. Tuntson. I should like to point out, were you to do it, it will set 
a precedent. Normally, the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 was in- 
tended to be of a broad nature and I think that is why it was written. 
Were you to put in something specifically on reservoirs, then would 
our hands be tied in undertaking something like, oh, the bill that we 
had hearings on in the House recently on marine salt water fishery ? 

Senator E NGLE. No, we always put in the phrase, “Including but 
not limited to.” 

Mr. Tunison. All right, Senator. 

Senator Enair. That takes care of the legalists down there. 

The Cuatrman. The 1956 act, of course, does not spell out any 
Federal responsibility in Federal created waters. I think that must 
be spelled out in some act because we have 13 million acres now and 
we are hopeful, if the Public Works program continues, that probably 
in the next 10 years there will be 20 million acres created by the Fed- 
eral Gover nment. Usually it is contained in a comprehensive plan for 
a river basin and although this gives you general authority all over 
the United States, it does not spell out “responsibility and they have a 
tendency to say, “That is not our responsibility,” and not do anything 
about it. I think the Budget could make almost a valid argument on 
it if they wanted to cut it out. 

Thank you very much. We appreciate your coming up. We will 
be glad to hear from you on this matter. 

Mr. Stroud, come right up here. 

Mr. Stroup. Can | bring Mr. Jenkins from my staff? 

The Cuarrman. Surely. We also have Charles Jackson and Mr. 
“Pink” Gutermuth. Why don’t you all come forward and what state- 
ments you have you can put in the record. 

Mr. Cauurson. Yes. 


STATEMENTS OF CHARLES H. CALLISON, NATIONAL WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION, WASHINGTON, D.C.; CHARLES E. JACKSON, GEN- 
ERAL MANAGER, NATIONAL FISHERIES INSTITUTE, INC.; C. R. 
GUTERMUTH, VICE PRESIDENT, WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT IN- 
STITUTE; RICHARD STROUD, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, SPORT 
FISHING INSTITUTE ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT JENKINS, 
SECRETARY, SPORT FISHING INSTITUTE 


Mr. Srroup. Thank you. I will take your recommendation and 
insert my statement in the record. 
The CuarrmMan. Your statement will be placed in the record in 


full. 


(The statements follow :) 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD H. Stroup, ExecuTIvVE VICE PRESIDENT, Sport FISHING 
INSTITUTE 


Mr. Chairman, I am Richard H. Stroud, executive vice president, Sport Fish- 
ing Institute, Washington, D.C. The institute, of which I am the chief executive 
officer, is a private, nonprofit scientific and educational fish conservation organi- 
zation staffed by professional conservationists. It draws its chief financial sup- 
port from a broad representation of manufacturers in the outdoor recreational 
industries dependent directly or indirectly upon the sport fishery resource. 
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Our membership includes 170 manufacturers of fishing tackle, outboard boats, 
motors, sporting goods, and chemical, metal, paper, and petroleum products 
that are used in some way by the 26 million or more Americans who look regu- 
larly to sport fishing for their chief means of outdoor recreation. The institute 
serves as the national spokesman in fish conservation matters for a large part 
of the multi-billion-dollar sport fishing industry created to serve demands by 
sport fishermen for needed goods and services. 

In addition, a large portion of the Nation’s anglers look to the Sport Fishing 
Institute for national guidance in fish conservation matters. A large and grow- 
ing number of these folk contribute funds to the institute. 

We serve as technical consultants to Government and lay conservation agencies 
for fisheries problems. Our sole objective is a simple one. It is to improve 
sport fishing to the fullest extent possible through encouraging rapid develop- 
ment and application of sound fish conservation practices. Or, as often phrased, 
our objective is ‘to shorten the time between bites” for the average angler. 

More than 2 years ago the 84th Congress passed the Fish and Wildlife Act 
of 1956 (Public Law 1024). It has assumed special significance to the more than 
26 million citizens who depend upon angling for their vitally needed outdoor 
recreation. Its passage seemed to make mandatory the long overdue develop- 
ment of a balanced Federal sport fisheries program where none existed before. 
Because this apparent mandate has not yet been implemented I urge that you 
approve the legislation now before this committee, legislation that would correct 
this intolerable situation at least in part. 

My organization was concerned throughout the deliberations that led to final 
passage of Public Law 1024, 84th Congress, that (among other things) ample 
authority be granted to the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service to bring its sport 
fishery activities into better balance with game and commercial fishing activities 
and to undertake needed basic research of broad sport fishery significance in 
both inland and coastal marine waters. The reason for our concern was that 
almost nothing was being done at the Federal level regarding these needs. In 
short, they were being neglected. 

Even now, regrettably, this neglect continues. Virtually nothing is proposed 
in the 1960 budget to remedy this lack of balance in the Federal program and 
to meet urgent sport fishery needs in which Federal Government has both a 
logical and justifiable role. For example (chart 1), only about 27 percent of 
the Service’s 1960 budget for sport fisheries and wildlife will benefit sport 
fisheries (Federal-aid funds—P-R and D-J—are excluded from consideration be- 
cause functionally they are State expenditures). Yet, of some $3.2 billion that 
will be spent by sportsmen for the goods and services they require out fishing 
and hunting, 70 percent of such expenditures will be made to go fishing. In 
other words, the sportsmen spend over 2 to 1 on fishing for recreation but the 
Service spends only 1 to 3 on maintenance of the sport fishery resource. 

We do not object to the $19,200,000 proposed to protect the dwindling water- 
fowl and other game resources. Neither do we object to the $21,438.000 being 
requested in 1960 for use by the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries to benefit the 
commercial fishing industry. These expenditures are undoubtedly justified. 
Indeed, they may be too modest in relation to needs in these fields. 

We take issue, specifically, with the rather obvious neglect of pressing national 
needs with respect to the sport fisheries. It is a matter of record that sport 
fishing is of great public recreational and economic significance. It is also clear 
that many sport fishery problems require equally urgent Federal attention if 
these resources are to be properly sustained. 

In ratio to the amount of business generated by exploitation of the wildlife 
and commercial fishery resources, the Fish and Wildlife Service is making a 
somewhat comparable scale of effort (chart 2). About 2 cents and 1.7 cents 
are being spent by the Federal Government on these resources, respectively, for 
each dollar of retail business activity that is being generated in the economy 
by hunting and commercial fishing activities—in effect, about a 2 percent subsidy. 

This attention stands in marked contrast. however, to the Federal Govern- 
ment’s investment in the immensely valuable sport fisheries resources. For 
conservation of these important public resources, the Federal Government is 
directly investing only 0.3 percent per dollar of retail business activity being 
generated in the economy by sport fishing. 

The 1955 National Survey of Fishing and Hunting published by the Denart- 
ment of Interior established the recreational significance of these leading forms 
of outdoor recreation. Based on annual increases in sales of State fishing and 
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hunting licenses since 1955, it may be estimated that the numbers of anglers 
have increased since then by about 17 percent and hunters by about 4 percent. 
Projecting the 1955 data accordingly, it is probable that Americans will spend 
about 465 million man-days out fishing and about 176 million man-days out 
hunting (including about 21 million duck-hunter-days) during the current year— 
a ratio of participation exceeding 244 to 1, respectively. The general public, at 
least, has little doubt as to the very great national importance of sport fishing. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service’s proposed 1960 budget, however, continues 
to ignore the true national importance of sport fishing (chart 3). It proposes 
to invest only 1.5 cents on sport fishery conservation per man-day of sport fishing 
pressure on the fishery resource. This contrasts pointedly with its far more 
realistic proposal to spend about 10.8 cents per man-day of hunting pressure 
on the wildlife resource. We conclude that the ratio of 1 to 7.2 is a direct 
measure of degree of neglect accorded the sport fisheries in Service planning. 

Actual budget proposals for sport fishery conservation expenditures are only 
27 percent of the overall budget for the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
(excluding Federal-aid funds that functionally represent State expenditures). 
Even within the framework of budgeted activities similar imbalance is evident. 
The emphasis is very largely centered on hatchery production. This fact con- 
firms our contention that the Department of Interior has failed to give little 
more than lip service to provisions of Public Law 1024, 84th Congress, that call 
for development of a balanced sport fishery program within the framework of 
the Service. The hatchery production program became well established many 
years ago, long before the Service’s recent reorganization under the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956. 

The limited research currently budgeted in sport fisheries is also largely cen- 
tered on hatchery production problems, such as nutrition and diseases of trout 
and salmon (chart 4). In the overall 1960 sport-fishery-related budget proposals, 
including estimated pro-rata shares of river basin studies and administrative 
overhead, about 83 percent is directly attributable to needs of Federal fish 
hatcheries. Funds to permit development of necessary management plans and 
programs to assure best use of the expensive hatchery products are lacking. 
Even worse with respect to the long-range public interest, basic research on 
many Vital, broad sport fishery problems will receive scant attention in 1960 as 
things stand now. 

We believe that responsible, knowledgeable officials in the Fish and Wildlife 
Service recognize these needs. It is a fact, for instance, that many State fish 
and game agencies have pleaded officially, in writing, for Federal sport fishery 
research programs, especially in the Federal reservoirs. Too, the Service, itself, 
badly needs the benefits of such research for proper discharge of a substantial 
part of its assigned legal responsibilities. 

The Service, for example, must make authoritative recommendations with 
respect to fish and wildlife affecting proposals for engineering structures and 
other improvements on many rivers involving many millions of dollars annually. 
Improved knowledge is badly needed to help strengthen these vitally important 
decisions. 

Under the Fish and Wildlife Act reorganization to implement Public Law 
1024, an organized sport fisheries division was set up for the first time. This 
was widely heralded by sport fishing interests. It called for establishment of 
three active branches: Fishery Research; Fish Hatcheries; Fish Management 
Services. Unhappily, it has turned out to be largely a “paper division,” with 
hatcheries alone a going concern even as they were prior to the reorganization. 

Most important in the long run is the need to undertake substantial and 
continuing sport fishery research outside the scope of hatchery related studies, 
however good they may be. What is urgently needed now is an entirely new 
and different research program, including provisions for grants to qualified 
universities and other research institutions, to carry on basie sport fishery re- 
search, asin reservoirs in particular. 

The Sport Fishing Institute is much concerned about trends in fishing in the 
Nation’s 18 million or more acres of artificial impoundments of all types. Over 
4 million acres consist of large federally constructed reservoirs, many of them 
of key recreational significance. Initially phenomenal fishing in many reservoirs 
tends to taper off as the reservoirs age. What can be done to cure fishing ills 
and realize potentially high fish production? 

Much of the basie reservoir biology, upon which potentially beneficial man- 
agement practices must ultimately rest, remains unknown. Unfortunately, State 
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agencies lack sufficient funds to undertake the needed research on an adequate 
seale. A number of States, indeed, have long pleaded with the Fish and Wildlife 
Service to undertake the needed research in recognition of this fact. Most States 
having reservoirs agree that such research is badly needed. 

Fishing pressure is high and growing. In Oklahoma, for example, some 
Federal impoundments are known to support over 30 man-days of fishing per 
surface acre. On a number of reservoirs near the Dallas-Fort Worth, Tex., 
area fishermen-use averaged about 65 man-days per acre last year! 

With improved access and facility development underway, angler activity 
will undoubtedly increase precipitously in the foreseeable future. Conserva- 
tively, more than 100 million fishing trips per year can be anticipated in the 
next few years on present Federal reservoirs alone. 

Improvement of sport fishing in aging reservoirs to satisfy these growing 
demands depends upon discovery of new biological facts. Without them, bene- 
ficial management methods cannot be developed. Without them indeed, fishing 
—and the recreation and economic benefits it generates—may be expected to 
deteriorate. 

The Federal reservoirs have created staggering new problems in fishery man- 
agement, severely taxing the resources of individual States. Too, some Federal 
reservoirs, like those on the main stem of the Missouri River, for example, in- 
volve many States. In view of their Federal and often interstate nature, a 
Federal program designed to unlock the secrets of reservoirs and their fish 
populations appears clearly justified. Therefore, the Sport Fishing Institute 
urges the committee to approve Senator Fulbright’s helpful bill, 8S. 1262, for a 
Federal rogram of reservoir sport fishery research. 
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PROPOSED 1960 EXPENDITURES 
FOR SPORT FISHERIES = $7,153,000 












FISH 
HATCHERIES 







TOTAL-(17%) $1,218,000 


OPERATION- (66%) #4760000 
CONSTRUCTION-( 8%) 550,000 

RESEARCH-( 5%) 370000 
ADMINISTRATION: (4%) 255000 
TOTAL- (83%) $5935,000 







Mr. Srroup. I would like at this time to take time, if I may, to 
present a letter to you from Mr. J. W. Penfold, conservation director 
of the Izaak Walton League of America, who asked to be recorded 
as wholeheartedly in favor of this proposal before the committee and 
also endorsing our viewpoints on it, that is, the viewpoints of the 
Sport Fishing Institute. 

Mr. Gutermuth, of the Wildlife Management Institute, also wished 
me to register his organization in support of this bill. 

The Cuarnthk: The letter will be inserted in the record. 
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(The letter follows :) 
THE IzAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC., 
Washington, D.C. August 6, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Izaak Walton League of America wholeheartedly 
supports 8S. 1262, which would establish a sound and continuing program of 
basic research in the problems of reservoir fisheries. 

In the interest of saving the committee time and to avoid needless duplication 
of fact, we cite a statement prepared on this legislation by the Sport Fishing 
Institute, which summarizes well the thinking of the Izaak Walton League of 
America. 

Sincerely, 
J. W. PENFOLD, Conservation Director. 

Mr. Srrovup. If I may, with your indulgence, I would like to bring 
forward some charts here which I think might aid me in bringing out 
a point a little more forcefully and Mr. Jenkins, I guess, will have to 
serve as an easel here. While he is getting these out, I would like to 
state that my organization endorses completely the statements made 
by Senator Fulbright and by Congressman Miller. I thought they 
were very excellent and they brought out in detail the basic needs in 
the reservoir research field. I thought they did an excellent job in 
pointing out the need for basic research. 

I would like to indicate that I think we should recognize that we 
are talking about a basic research program here rather than applied 
research program or management program. I do this because it is 
one of the questions raised by Senator Engle just before he left the 
room. He indicated a suggestion that this might possibly be prefer- 
able to be a matching program in order to assist the States, and I 
think that it is very desirable to assist the States, and I think that is 
the primary objective of this piece of legislation to assist the States; 
but, as I see it, this is an effort to assist the States by providing basic 
information rather than providing grants of funds. 

The amounts of money that have been spoken of here are certainly 
going to be inadequate if we are talking about a grant-in-aid program 
to the States. I do not construe this legislation as having that ob- 
jective, at least at this stage of the game. The Dingell-Johnson pro- 
gram was referred to when you were discussing the Federal-aid pro- 
gram and there was a little confusion over the percentage relationships 
of matching. The States have had this program in existence for a 
number of years. I think the work that is going on is very good 
work, 

I would like to make the comment that a good deal of it is applied 
research. Now we in our organization have taken a great deal of 
time and effort to study the research programs involved here and also 
the grant-in-aid programs, the grant programs of the great Federal 
grant agencies like the National Science Foundation, the National In- 
stitutes of Health, and so forth. 

We are convinced that there is relatively little money being spent 
in basic fishery research by any of these agencies by any means and 
we would hesitate to indicate that the States were spending in excess 
of $100,000 at most in really basic research getting fundamental new 
facts about fish life and virtually none of this is involved in the 


reservoir field. 
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So, I think that we have to recognize that it is a basic research pro- 
gram and I think the case for need has been well brought out here. 
The fact that the States have asked for this sort of a program and have 
passed resolutions in the past is very significant and I think at this 
point, I ought to bring out a little more clearly that we have a situa- 
tion of distressing imbalance in the Federal program as it now exists. 

We have a multimillion-dollar program in waterfowl management 
and other game management. We have a multimillion-dollar pro- 
gram for commercial fishery development in its various aspects and 
those are fine programs and I do not wish my remarks to be construed 
as being critical of those programs. I merely wish to bring out the 
relative neglect in the Federal program of sport fisheries. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, the duck program has the advantage of 
getting funds from the duck stamps. 

Mr. Stroup. That is a big help and also there are some international 
treaties behind it which gives it a big push. 

I think if we take a look at the fiscal 1960 proposal of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, it is quite apparent that the major emphasis is on 
game management of various aspects with about 73 percent of the total 
program so oriented. This leaves about 27 present in fresh water 
sport fishing, almost nothing on salt water. 

The Crarrman. In other words, the nation’s sportsmen, 52 per- 
cent indulge in fresh water sport fishing and only 27 percent of our 
research goes to that phase ? 

Mr. Srroup. Twenty-seven percent of the Federal budget is oriented 
towards sport fishing, not all of it research, not at all, and you brought 
out a very good point, the inverse relationship between the way the 
public views its sport in terms of participation as reflected by the 
money it spends on its sport and the Federal budget. 

Now, we do not quarrel with what they are doing in these other 

hases. That is not our point. Our point is that the emphasis in- 
dicated by the public on sport fishery is certainly not reflected in the 
attention being given the Federal program. I would like to bring 
this out a little more clearly in the relationship to the amount of the 
Federal budget expenditures per dollar of business being generated 
by the various activities. 

Approximately 2 cents per dollar of business generated from the 
activity of hunting is being expended by the Government to aid this 
sport. We have a roughly comparable scale of effort on behalf of the 
commercial fisheries, slightly less than 2 cents. On the other hand, 
sport fishing, only three-tenths of a cent per dollar of business gen- 
erated by this important sport is being invested by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in resources. 

The Cuatrman. How much is sport fishing in salt water and how 
much fresh water? 

Mr. Stroup. We have about $1.6 billion being spent by the anglers 
in fresh water sport fishing and a little bit better than a half billion 
in salt water sport fishing. As far as the budget is concerned, we 
just cannot find the effort being made in salt water; it just isn’t there. 

Now, in terms of recreation today, I think the point is even stronger 
because here we find that we again have a well developed program 
in hunting, which we think is fine and, as a matter of fact, that may 
well be inadequate in view of the many problems they have with ref- 
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erence to preservation of that fine sport. By contrast, however, we 
find that for sport fishing, the Federal Government will invest only 
11% cents for recreational fishing today. This contrasts with ap- 
proximately 11 cents for hunting today. 

This is a ratio of 1 to 7.2 and I believe that this is a fair measure 
of the degree of neglect. I think it is neglect and it is evidenced in 
these budget proposals with reference to sport fishing. Note too, that 
even within the sport fishery program, we have a situation of imbal- 
ance whereas the greatest proportion of expenditures will be in rela- 
tionship to hatchery fish production. There is research on a very 
small and modest scale. Note that it is four-tenths of a mill of an 
effort in relationship to the recreational day of fishing. 

I would like to bring this out a little bit more forcefully and I think 
you can ar get the picture here. We not only have an imbalance 
in the overall program between sport fishing and these other impor- 
tant functions, but within the sport fishery expenditures which we 
estimate there is a little over gb million in all including prorated 
assignment for such activities as river basin and administrative over- 
head and about 83 percent of that total is fish hatchery oriented in 
its nature. 

We are not here to criticize that program. Don’t misunderstand 
me, but even with relationship to the research that is being done, it 
is in large measure Babahet y oriented. It is directed toward a prob- 
lem—how to produce fish better in the Federal hatchery. That is 
fine; we need that. We probably do not have enough of that but there 
is a relative neglect, which is very evident here, of research on broad 
basic problems such as we have been discussing. I think the fact that 
we are only spending about $166,000 on all phases of research other 
than that connected with hatchery problems is very significant and 
nothing, of course, as has been brought out is included in those figures 
for reservoir research. 

The very real Federal responsibility in this regard has been well 
developed by the previous witnesses and, therefore, I believe that it 
is highly essential in view of the record to implement the authoriza- 
tions of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, in which you played 
such an important role in trying to bring about balance with refer- 
ence to the sport fisheries, and to make it abundantly clear to the 
Department just what is the intent of the Congress in this matter. 

I really feel that the record shows that the Department does not 
appreciate either the importance of the problems involved here or the 
concern of the Congress for these matters. 

Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Charley Callison, do you want to add 
something to this? 

Mr. Catuison. Mr. Chairman, I could not add a great deal toward 
the very fine presentation made by my friend, Dick Stroud. 

I might say that the National Wildlife Federation, which is a lay 
organization made up of sportsmen who belong to local sportmen’s 
clubs affiliated with State wildlife federations, including the very 
fine Washington State Sportsmen’s Council in your State, frequently 
lean on the Sport Fishing Institute for technical guidance in many 
of these matters. I turn to Dick and his staff many times for their 
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assistance as we lean on the Wildlife Management Institute for tech- 
nical guidance and occasionally some other kinds of guidance, which 
we may or may not follow in connection with game matters. But, 
we do have a very fine working relationship and I think the Sport 
Fishing Institute is to be commended for its leadership in this par- 
ticular effort. 

We do concur completely in the need for an expanded research 
program in sport fisheries. —The members of the organizations making 
up the National Wildlife Federation include sport fishermen and 
hunters in roughly the proportion that we find anglers and hunters 
among the Nation’s sportsmen. 

We would like to point out one aspect of this, Mr. Chairman. We 
should like the committee to keep in mind that the management of 
fisheries including the regulation of fishing in reservoirs is a responsi- 
bility of the State conservation agencies. In many States, these agen- 
cies are already conducting research on various phases of reservoir 
fishery management, as has been brought out here by previous 
witnesses. 

The CHairMAn. Would you agree with me that State funds being 
limited as they are in many cases in this field that it would be only 
natural for the States to come to the Federal-created reservoir last 
with their money. They would think that their primary responsi- 
bility would be in the purely State waters that were there, natural 
waters or waters created by the State itself? I think that would be 
only natural. 

Mr. Cauuison. I think that is right, Mr. Chairman. That would 
be a natural tendency. 

The Cuairman. Unless it was a State in which the Federal-created 
reservoir was the only prime body of water. 

Mr. Catxison. That happens to be true in a number of States. 

The Cuarrman. I would think in my State, with the drain on the 
limited funds we have, we would be pretty busy with our lakes and 
get fe the river basis or dam-created waters last if we ever got to them 
at all. 

Mr. Catuiison. Some States, where they have historically had fine 
stream fishing, would place greater emphasis on stream fishing and 
neglect the reservoir fishing, which is increasing. 

n our prepared statement, which I should like to file for the record, 
I state that most of the States would be quick to agree, we feel certain, 
that they are only scratching the surface, largely because of lack of 
funds for needed expansion. 

We might point out here, and I think some other witnesses have 
brought this out, that there is a natural and probably justifiable fear 
on the part of the State agencies that a sharply expanded Federal pro- 
_ would result in a shift of technical personnel away from the 

tates and into Federal employment with the result that while the 
research would get done, the States would be handicapped in their own 
essential management functions. 

The Cuarrman. If you saw that trend, or if you anticipated that 
trend, we could have this act so state that the Department could say 
to the States, or university or where we have Sekai schools, “You 
take on this work as a project.” 
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Mr. Catutson. That authority is in the legislation which you intro- 
duced, Mr. Chairman, and it is permissive authority that some of this 
research can be farmed out to States or State universities. 

The CHarrman. That would keep the people in the employment of 
the State. 

Mr. Catiison. We would suggest that you might consider pointing 
that up through some emphasis, perhaps in the committee’s report on 
the bill. 

The Cuatrman. Let me ask you one other question which Mr. 
Stroud brought out. We all agree this program should go forward 
but I am just thinking out loud here, I have the fear that 1f we direct 
the Fish and Wildlife to do this in the reservoirs, that some of the 
other things may suffer. They would assume that was their prime 
responsibility. We might consider, when we do this, to give an appro- 
priation to all sport fishery research including newly formed Federal- 
created reservoirs. 

Mr. Srroup. May I comment, Senator ? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Stroup. On the House side Tuesday, there were hearings held 
on H.R. 5004, and that concerns stimulating the Department, shall we 
say, to engage in a basic research program on marine sport fisheries, 
so that I think your observations are well taken that the entire field 
of sport fishery research has pretty much been neglected as a broad 
basic problem, so you are going to have to consider this other 
legislation. 

The Cuatrrman. What we are trying to get at here really is that 
here is the Federal Government creating these great river basin reser- 
voirs and to get away from the fact that some Secretaries of Interior 
would say that once that is created that the Federal Government has 
no further responsibility in that field. I think that is what we are 
trying to do in the general field of sport fishing research. 

Mr. Gurermutu. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, I would like 
to make a few remarks. For the record, I am C. R. Gutermuth, vice 
president of the Wildlife Management Institute. I think there is a 
feeling on a part of a lot of people, since these Federal reservoirs 
have been created by Federal agencies, namely, the Army Engineers 
and Bureau of Reclamation, that it is the responsibility of those 
agencies to maintain these reservoirs and that there is a reluctance on 
the part of the States, unless they are given an operating agreement, 
to maintain the resources on that big Federal reservoir. 

With your permission, I would like to speak briefly to the com- 
ments of Mr. Engle. First, let me say that the conservationists of 
this country are deeply indebted to Senator Engle. He has been a 
great friend to us in conservation. I think his proposal this morning 
that this act of 1956 be amended is a splendid idea. But, let me say 
to you, Mr. Chairman, that I think this legislation is necessary. 

The Cuarrman. As a matter of fact, most conservation work that 
has been done in this country by the Federal Government has had to 
be pushed by specific legislation. 

Mr. GutrermoutnH. That is what I wanted to point to. 

The Cuarrman. Or we would never have gotten it done, which 
I well know. 
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Mr. Gurermutnu. I wanted to express my sincere thanks to this 
committee, Mr. Chairman. This is a stock-in-trade answer of the 
Department of Interior that we have authority to do this. But I 
want to recall to this committee that if it had not been for the chair- 
man of this committee, we would not have the splendid work today 
that is being done on the Nene Goose in Hawaii if it had not been 
for this committee. 

If it had not been for this committee, we would not have had the 
start of the Key Deer National Wildlife Refuge in Florida. 

I would like to say that our organization, since the enactment of 
this bill, which was stimulated by this committee, we have succeeded 
in raising $190,000 of private funds with which we are buying this 
land in the Florida keys that we are going to give to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the Department of the Interior for nothing to 
establish this refuge. 

There is not going to be one cent of Federal funds going into that 
land acquisition program down there on that refuge. I could go on 
and refer to reservoirs. This committee came out at the final last 
stages and saved the land around the big Jim Woodruff Reservoir 
down on the Florida-Alabama-Georgia line. I could go on and on. 

The point I am trying to make is, and I am sorry Senator Engle 
is not here to hear this, this type of special authorizing legislation, 
Mr. Chairman, is getting the job done in a great many places. 

Mr. Catrison. Mr. Chairman, if I may comment briefly on the ap- 
propriateness of this kind of legislation. We have another bill on 
the agenda of this committee for hearing and that is one to increase 
the authorization for research in the field of pesticides and their 
effects on fish and wildlife resources. There is another example of 
the program that did not get started, did not have funds appropriated 
until Congress enacted a bill. 

The Cuarrman. Research in this field never got off the ground. 
We enacted the bill last year. 

Mr. Srroup. I would like to comment on that, too, Senator, if I 
may, that it strikes me extremely curious that in that instance, with 
reference to the pesticide legislation, the Department of Interior had 
ample authority under the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 to do this 
and yet a special piece of legislation had to be presented and the key 
thing is that the Department g gave it a favorable review. I find it very 
difficult to reconcile why they would do this in one case and can’t do 
it in the instance of the reservoir research bill. I just do not under- 
stand this. It is quite inconsistent any way you look at it. 

The Cuatrman. Charley Jackson, do you have anything to add? 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, as you know, I am representing the 
commercial fishing industry. 

The Cuatrrman. You are for fish. 

Mr. Jackson. We are for fish and our Board met and overwhelm- 
ingly endorsed this legislation and we want to support everything 
that the sport fishing organizations have to say and lend it our utmost 
support. We think they have been neglected and they need some 
more consideration. 


The Cuarrman. We will put your prepared statements in the 
record. 
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(The full statements follow :) 


STATEMENT PRESENTED BY THE NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


The National Wildlife Federation is a nonprofit conservation organization 
representing affiliates in 49 States and the District of Columbia. These affiliates 
are made up of more than 2 million individual sportsmen-conservationists. 

It is difficult to overemphasize the changes which have occurred in recreational 
habits of the American public during the last 25 years. These changes have 
resulted, in a great degree, from such sociological factors as an increasing popu- 
lation which enjoys more leisure or “off-work” time and improved modes of 
transportation. Manifestations of these trends are evidenced in “do-it-yourself” 
hobby projects and tremendous upsurges in many participation sports. Phenom- 
enal increases in fishing, hunting, boating, swimming, hiking, picnicking and 
other outdoor recreational activities are being recorded. 

Coincident with these changes during the last 25 years has been a great reser- 
voir construction program. These reservoirs have brought “big water” con- 
ditions and fishing to many inland areas and offer a tremendous potential for 
handling the ever-increasing demands from an expanding population. Unfor- 
tunately, some of these reservoirs do not fulfill their recreational potential and 
the simple fact is that fisheries management, a comparatively new science, 
cannot presently provide answers to many problems. 

What can be done to sustain fish production at a high level beyond the normal 
10-year “peak’’ experienced in many reservoirs? How can the catch of fish by 
sport fishing methods be increased beyond the maximum of 25 percent experienced 
in Tennessee Valley Authority lakes? What techniques can be economically pur- 
sued to reduce the percentage of undesirable (or rough or trash) fish in favor 
of the more desirable species? How can water fluctuations, temperatures and 
organic contents be managed best to produce the maximum fishing opportunities? 
These are some of the questions which might be solved by adequate research. 

The National Wildlife Federation emphasizes the need for such a research 
program. While the Fish and Wildlife Service already has adequate authority 
to conduct this research, little currently is being accomplished at the Federal 
level. Adoption of the principles outlined in S. 1262 would give proper impetus 
to the program. 

It should be kept in mind that management of fisheries including the regula- 
tion of fishing in reservoirs is a responsibility of the State conservation agencies. 
In many States these agencies are already conducting research on various 
phases of reservoir fisheries management. They have trained personnel and 
laboratory and field equipment that could be readily and economically utilized 
in an expanded and nationally coordinated research program. Most of the 
States would be quick to agree, we feel certain, that they are only scratching 
the surface, largely because of lack of funds for needed expansion. 

We would recommend, therefore, that the committee consider the advisability 
of revising the language of S. 1262 to make certain that the expanded research 
program proposed here be implemented largely through the State agencies for 
the sake of maximum efficiency and coordination. 

We might point out here that there is a natural and probably justifiable fear 
on the part of the State agencies that a sharply expanded Federal program 
would result in a shift of technical personnel away from the States and into 
Federal employment, with the result that while the research would get done, 
the States would be handicapped in their own essential management functions. 

Through the authority proposed in section 2(2), the Secretary of the Interior 
could enter into contracts with State agencies for the pursuance of research. 
However, this is permissive authority only. Perhaps it could be made stronger. 

We thank you for the opportunity of presenting our views. 


THE GENERAL COUNSEL OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in reply to your request of March 9, 1959, 
for the views of this Department with respect to S. 1262, a bill to direct the 
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Secretary of the Interior to establish a research program in order to determine 
means of improving the conservation of game fish in dam reservoirs. 

This bill appears to be concerned primarily with matters within the purview 
of the Department of the Interior. 

Sonsideration of the bill as it might affect the functions of this Department 
indicates that our interest is too remote to justify offering comments with re- 
spect thereto. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert J. Dopps, Jr., General Counsel. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., August 18, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DreaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request to the Secretary of 
Defense for the views of the Department of Defense with respect to S. 1262, 86th 
Congress, a bill to direct the Secretary of the Interior to establish a research 
program in order to determine means of improving the conservation of game fish 
in dam reservoirs. The Secretary of Defense has assigned to the Department of 
the Army the responsibility for the preparation of a report. 

The bill would provide that the Secretary of the Interior shall establish a pro- 
gram of research and experimentation in order to determine means of improving 
the conservation of game fish in reservoirs. In order to carry out the research 
program, the Secretary would be authorized (1) to acquire lands and equipment 
and to construct buildings, (2) to cooperate with States and institutions, and (3) 
to make public the results of the research. 

As indicated, the proposal contemplates a Federal program which would be a 
responsibility of the Department of the Interior. It is presumed that it would be 
supplementary to any similar programs of the States, which of course also have 
a major responsibility in the management of fishery resources. 

The Department of the Army believes that a research program of the type 
contemplated in this bill could lead to enhancement of the game fish resources in 
connection with reservoir projects. However, since, as indicated, the proposed 
program would be under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior, the 
Department of the Army has not reviewed S. 1262 from the standpoint of deter- 
mining whether legislation is necessary to establishment of such a program. 

This Department has no information as to the cost of the proposed program. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
HuenH M. Mitton II, 
Acting Secretary of the Army. 


FEDERAL PoWeR COMMISSION Report ON §. 1262, 86TH CoNGRESS 


A bill to direct the Secretary of the Interior to establish a research program 
in order to determine means of improving the conservation of game fish in dam 
reservoirs. 

This bill would authorize the Secretary of the Interior to establish a program 
of research and experimentation in order to determine means of improving the 
conservation of game fish in dam reservoirs. 

For the purpose of carrying out such a program the Secretary would be au- 
thorized “(1) to acquire by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise such suitable 
lands, to construct such buildings, to acquire such equipment and apparatus, and 
to employ such officers and employees as he deems necessary; (2) to cooperate 
or contract with State and other institutions and agencies upon such terms and 
conditions as he determines to be appropriate; and (3) to make public the results 
of such research and experiments * * *,” 

Enactment of the bill would not conflict with or materially impair the functions 
and activities of the Commission in the administration of the Federal Power Act. 
Under that act the Commission issues licenses to citizens, corporations, States, 
and municipalities authorizing the construction, operation, and maintenance of 
waterpower projects on Government lands and on streams over which the Con- 
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gress has jurisdiction. It may also issue licenses to such non-Federal interests 
for the purpose of utilizing the surplus water or waterpower from a Government 
dam. Licenses thus issued under the Power Act are for fixed periods not exceed- 
ing 50 years, and contain such terms and conditions as the Commission deter- 
mines necessary to protect the interests of both the licensee and the public. 

In the administration of these licensing powers it is the practice of the Commis- 
sion to notify interested Federal agencies, Governors, and State and local agencies 
of the filing of applications for preliminary permits and licenses for hydroelectric 
power projects. In this connection, notice of each application for a permit or 
license is referred to the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service through the Secretary of 
the Interior and to the State fish and wildlife agencies involved for reports and 
recommendations in accordance with the Wildlife Resources Coordination Act 
(16 U.S.C. 661). Existing laws and procedures thus assure consideration by this 
Commission of any substantial effects of a proposed project on the conservation 
of game fish resources. In some cases where the facts have been shown to justify 
it the Commission has, in fact, conditioned the issuance of a license upon the 
construction and operation of fish facilities, or has issued the license subject to 
further study and recommendations by the Secretary of the Interior and State 
fish and wildlife agencies, including research and experimentation programs and 
measures of the kind contemplated by S. 1262. 

Whether or not the game fish conservation research program proposed by 
S. 1262 should be authorized in view of present statutory authority for similar 
research presents essentially a question of congressional policy which does not 
directly relate to or affect the functions and activities of the Federal Power 
Commission. Accordingly, the Commission makes no recommendation with 
respect to the merits of the bill or the advisability of its enactment. 


By JEROME K. KUYKENDALL, 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
Chairman. 


COMPTROLLER OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 16, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference is made to your letter of March 9, 
1959, enclosing copies of S. 1262, 86th Congress, 1st session, entitled “A bill to 
direct the Secretary of the Interior to establish a research program in order 
to determine means of improving the conservation of game fish in dam reser- 
voirs,” and requesting our comments on this proposed legislation. 

The General Accounting Office has no firsthand information as to the need 
for the proposed legislation. We feel that the matter of establishing a research 
program to conserve game fish in dam reservoirs is one for the consideration of 
the Congress and, therefore, we have no comment to offer with respect to S. 1262. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., July 8, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: Your committee has requested a report on S. 1262, 
a bill to direct the Secretary of the Interior to establish a research program 
in order to determine means of improving the conservation of game fish in dam 
reservoirs. This bill would avthorize the appropriation of such sums as may 
be necessary in order to acquire land, construct buildings, acquire equipment, 
and employ personnel to carry out the proposed research program. The Secre- 
tary would be authorized a)so to cooperate or contract with State and other 
institutions and agencies ayd to make public the results of such research and 
experiments conducted. 
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We are in agreement with the object of this proposed legislation relating 
to the conservation of game fish in dam reservoirs. However, because of the 
broad research powers that have been given to this Department pursuant to 
the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 and the Coordination Act, there is little, if 
anything, to be gained from a further enactment of this type providing addi- 
tional research authority. For this reason, we do not recommend enactment 
of this proposed legislation. 

The need for the type of research to which this proposal is directed is being 
taken into consideration in our formulation of plans and programs for future 
research activities. The fund needs for such research activities, in the light 
of overall fiscal considerations, will be submitted to the Congress from time to 
time in accordance with established budgetary procedures. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no objection 
to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ross LEFFLER, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., April 138, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G, MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: This is in response to your request for the views of the Depart- 
ment of Justice concerning the bill (S. 1262) to direct the Secretary of the In- 
terior to establish a research program in order to determine means of improving 
the conservation of game fish in dam reservoirs. 

For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the bill the Secretary of the 
Interior would be authorized to acquire suitable lands, construct building, ac- 
quire equipment and apparatus, and employ persons he deems necessary; to 
cooperate or contract with State and other institutions and agencies ; and to make 
public the results of research and experiments conducted pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the bill. 

Whether the bill should be enacted involves questions of policy on which the 
Department of Justice prefers to make no recommendation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE E. WALSH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 
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THE BLACK BASS ACT 





THURSDAY, AUGUST 6, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FoREIGN COMMERCE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MercHant MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
5110, New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C., Hon. Warren G. 
Magnuson (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The subcommittee will come to order. 

This is a hearing on S. 1391 and H.R. 5854, an identical bill, which 
has been passed by the House of Representatives and referred to this 
committee. 

I will now place S. 1391 and H.R. 5854 in the record. 

(The bills follow :) 


[S. 1391, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To clarify a provision in the Black Bass Act relating to the interstate 
transportation of fish, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That section 9 of the Black Bass Act 
of May 20, 1926, as amended (16 U.S.C. 855), is hereby revised to read as 
follows: 

“Seo. 9. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to prevent the shipment in 
interstate commerce of any fish or eggs for breeding or stocking purposes if they 
were caught, taken, sold, purchased, possessed, or transported in accordance 
with the law of the State, the District of Columbia, or Territory in which they 
were caught, taken, sold, purchased, possessed, or transported.” 


[H.R. 5854, 86th Cong., Ist sess.] 


AN ACT To clarify a provision in the Black Bass Act relating to the interstate 
transportation of fish, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That section 9 of the Black Bass Act 
of May 20, 1926, as amended (16 U.S.C. 855), is hereby revised to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 9. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to prevent the shipment in 
interstate commerce of any fish or eggs for breeding or stocking purposes if they 
were caught, taken, sold, purchased, possessed, or transported in accordance 
with the law of the State, the District of Columbia, or Territory in which they 
were caught, taken, sold, purchased, possessed, or transported.” 

Passed the House of Representatives July 20, 1959. 

Attest: 

RALPH R. Roserts, Clerk. 


The Cuarrman. The purpose of the bill (S. 1391) is to clarify the 
provision of the Black Bass Act relating to the interstate transporta- 
tion of fish. 
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The act, passed in 1926, was designed to aid the States in the con- 
servation of black bass. It was amended in 1947 to include all game 
fish. In its present form, it authorizes the interstate shipment of live 
fish and eggs for breeding or stocking purposes. Under this law, 
there is no requirement that the taking of the fish or eggs be lawful. 

The amendment would make it clear that only lawfully taken fish or 
eggs could be shipped in interstate commerce. 

An identical bill, H.R. 5854, was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The bill was requested by the Fish and Wildlife Service, Department 
of the Interior. 

I now place in the record a communication from Ross L. Leffler, 
Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife Service, requesting this 
legislation. 

(The communication follows:) 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 6, 1959. 
Hon. RicHArp M. NIxon, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: Enclosed herewith is a draft of a proposed bill to clarify 
a provision in the Black Bass Act relating to the interstate transportation of 
fish, and for other purposes. 

We recommend that this proposed bill be referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee for consideration, and that it be enacted. 

Revision of section 9 of the so-called Black Bass Act is desirable, in our 
opinion, to resolve a question that has arisen concerning the intent of that sec- 
tion. Our revision would result in the addition of language that would make 
it clear that only the shipment of legally taken fish is contemplated thereunder. 
While we believe the general intent of the act is clear, in at least one case that 
has come to our attention, the court has expressed the view that a strict inter- 
pretation of the section does not make such a requirement. In the circumstances, 
we believe that a revision of this section of the act would be desirable. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no objection 
to the submission of this proposed legislation to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ross L, LEFFLER, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


The Crarman. Mr. A. V. Tunison, of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice has a statement on S. 1391. 


STATEMENT OF A. V. TUNISON 


Mr. Tuntson. I am A. V. Tunison, Assistant Director, Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. We support S. 1391 and H.R. 5854, 
companion bills to clarify a provision in the Black Bass Act relating 
to the interstate transportation of fish, and for other purposes, pre- 
sented before the Merchant Marine and Fiheries Subcommittee of the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committeee. 

The primary purpose of the original Black Bass Act was to pre- 
serve sport iilne in America. Throughout the United States black 
bass were considered by many anglers to be the finest warm water fish 
that swam. Commercial fishermen were taking black bass in consider- 
able quantity the year round for subsequent sale in the open market. 
Since bass were extremely vulnerable to netting on their spawning 
beds it was feared in many responsible quarters that if the taking of 
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black bass for commercial purposes continued this particular species 
of fish faced extinction. 

Prior to the passage of the subject act, many States had enacted laws 
prohibiting the taking of black bass for sale, barter, exchange, or 
any other commercial purpose. Such State laws were operative only 
within State boundaries, however. To aid the States in prohibiting 
au growing interstate traflic in illegally taken- black bass Congress 
passed the Black Bass Act of 1926. Later the act was amended to 
afford protection with one exception to all species of fish. 

Section 9, as it presently reads, states that ‘Nothing in this act shall 
be construed to prevent the shipment of live fish and eggs for breeding 
or stocking purposes.” 

Since the above-referred-to section does not use any language to 
indicate that such live fish or eggs must be lawfully acquired, it is 
possible for persons to illegally acquire live fish in one State, transport 
them to another State contrary to the intentions of the Black Bass 
Act, and be protected by alleging that such fish were transported for 
breeding or stocking purposes. In this connection, at least one court 
decision (United States of America, plaintiff v. Hanford W. Owens, 
defendant, No. 24077, U.S. District Court for the Eastern District of 
Maryland, November 25, 1958, excerpt attached), has been handed 
down in favor of the defendant relying on the loophole provided by 
section 9 of the act. 

The CrHaitrman. Let this be placed in the record, following your 
statement. 

Mr. Tuntson. In recent years, the development of farm, fee, and 
commercial fishponds has become increasingly popular, which has 
created a growing demand for black bass and other fish to stock such 
ponds. Asa result, there has developed an interstate traffic in illegal 
fish for the purpose of stocking such ponds. For this reason the De- 
partment is extremely anxious to correct the deficiency presently exist- 
ing in section 9 of the Black Bass Act. Such correction will remove 
any doubt as to the intent of the act and permit enforcement that 
will stop this illegal traffic. 

By inserting the phrase “In accordance with the law of the State, 
District of Columbia, or territory” in the proposed amendment to 
section 9 of the act, persons transporting illegal fish in interstate traffic 
will not be able to rely on the loophole presently provided in section 9 
as a defense. 


U.S. Districr Court FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF MARYLAND (CRIMINAL 
DIVISION ) 


No. 24077 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, PLAINTIFF 
Vv. 
HANFORD W. OWENS, DEFENDANT 


TRANSCRIPT OF ARGUMENT 


Reported for F. Owens, official reporter. 
Excerpted—pages 33 and 34 


Chapter 13 applies generally to both live and dead fish but the last section 
thereof, 855, provides, “Nothing in this chapter shall be construed to prevent the 
shipment in interstate commerce of live fish and eggs for breeding or stocking 
purposes.” 
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The evidence in this case shows that the delivery of the bass in Maryland for 
transportation to Pennsylvania was contrary to the law of Maryland, Annotated 
Code, 1951 Edition, Article 65(c), Sections 212 and 311(b) as the latter section 
stood in 1954 and 1955, both before and after it was amended by the Act of 
1954, Chapter 41. However, the Government’s evidence also shows without con- 
tradiction that the shipment in each case was of live fish for stocking purposes. 
Section 855 excludes such shipment from the crime created by Section 852. 

Defendant’s motion for acquittal must be granted. 

Motion for acquittal granted. 

In the case against Murphy, the verdict is “Not Guilty.” 

Mr. Evans. Your Honor, I have motions on both of those, if you want to 
file them in the record. 

The Court. I will be glad to have them. 

(Thereupon at 3:30 p.m., the hearing was adjourned) 


CERTIFICATE OF REPORTER 


I, Wilma A. Miller, a Certified Stenotype Reporter, do hereby certify that the 
foregoing Transcript of Proceedings was taken by me in stenotype; was later 
transcribed by me, and is a true and correct transcript of the proceedings had 
in the time and place aforementioned. 








The Cuarrman. I place in the record a statement from the Fish and 


Wildlife Service. 


STATEMENT RELATIVE TO THE BACKGROUND OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO SECTION 
9 oF THE BLack Bass AcT oF May 20, 1920, As AMENDED (16 U.S.C. 855) 


Section 9 of S. 1391 as it presently reads states that ‘“‘Nothing in this Act shall 
be construed to prevent the shipment of live fish and eggs for breeding or stock- 
ing purposes.” 

Since the above-referred-to section does not use any language to indicate that 
such live fish or eggs must be lawfully acquired, it is possible for persons to 
illegally acquire live fish in one State, transport them to another State contrary 
to the intentions of the Black Bass Act, and be protected by alleging that such 
fish were transported for breeding or stocking purposes. In this connection, at 
least one court decision has been handed down in favor of the defendant relying 
on the loophole provided by section 9 of the act. 

In recent years, the development of farm, fee and commercial fish ponds 
has become increasingly popular, which has created a growing demand for black 
bass and other fish to stock such ponds. As a result, there has developed a 
large interstate traffic in illegal fish for the purpose of stocking such ponds. 
The demand is, in fact, so great that the black market trade in live fish now 
runs into many thousands of dollars annually. For this reason the Department 
is extremely anxious to correct the deficiency presently existing in section 9 of 
the Black Bass Act. Such correction will remove any doubt as to the intent of 
the act and permit enforcement that will stop this illegal traffic. 

By inserting the phrase “in accordance with the law of the State, District 
of Columbia or territory” in the proposed amendment to section 9 of the act, 
it will make it impossible for persons transporting illegal fish in interstate 
traffic to rely on the loophole presently provided in section 9 as a defense. 

Since the sole intent of the Black Bass Act is to assist the States in protect- 
ing various species of fish by providing Federal penalties for illegal interstate 
transportation of such species, it would appear that section 9 dealing with 
lawfully acquired fish would not be necessary to the Act. A review of the 
legislative history, however, has failed to shed any light on the reasons for 
originally including the language of section 9. The Department would have 
no objection to its deletion, but feeling that the Congress originally had good 
reason for its inclusion, is reluctant to recommend any action other than an 
appropriate amendment to its language. 
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(The reports from the Government agencies follow :) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., March 27, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR MaGnuson: This will reply to your letter of March 16, 1959, 
inviting our comments on §8. 1391, a bill “To clarify a provision in the Black 
Bass Act relating to the interstate transportation of fish, and for other purposes.” 
This proposed legislation concerns issues which are beyond the scope of the 
Department’s responsibilities. Therefore, we make no recommendation con- 
cerning enactment of the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 


TRUE D. Morsk, Acting Secretary. 





COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 19, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of March 16, 1959, requests our comments on 
S. 1391, a bill to clarify a provision in the Black Bass Act relating to the inter- 
state transportation of fish. 

We have no information concerning the need or desirability of the proposed 
legislation and, therefore, have no comments to offer concerning its enactment. 

This report is submitted in triplicate, as requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., May 5, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR: This is in response to your request for the views of the 
Department of Justice concerning the bill (S. 1391) to clarify a provision in the 
Black Bass Act relating to the interstate transportation of fish, and for other 
purposes. 

The basic legislation, the Black Bass Act of May 20, 1926, was intended to 
aid in the conservation of black bass by assisting the enforcement of State 
statutes which prohibit the taking of bass commercially. To aid further in the 
general conservation of black bass, it was recognized that live fish and fish eggs 
should continue to be shipped in interstate commerce for breeding or stocking 
purposes. Therefore, the following provision was enacted to limit the applica- 
tion of the general law: 

“Seo. 9. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to prevent the shipment of 
interstate commerce of live fish and eggs for breeding or stocking purposes.” 

It was apparently the intent of the legislation that the exception provided by 
section 9 should apply only to those fish and eggs which had been taken in ac- 
cordance with the applicable States statutes, but the section does not in terms 
so provide. The bill adds a clause to section 9 so as to make the intent clear. 

The Department of Justice has no objection to the enactment of the Dill. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


LAWRENCE E. WALSH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 
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RESEARCH AND STUDIES ON INSECTICIDES 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 6, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


ComMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MrrcHANT MARINE AND F'IsHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
5110, New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C., Hon. Warren G. 
Magnuson (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The subcommittee will come to order. 

This is a hearing on S. 1575. 

A bill to amend the act of 1 August 1958, to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to undertake continuing studies of the effects 
of insecticides, herbicides, fungicides, and other pesticides, upon fish 
and wildlife for the purpose of preventing losses of those invaluable 
natural resources, and for other purposes. 

The Secretary of the Interior, June 9, 1959, recommends the enact- 
ment of S. 1575 if amended to eliminate the present appropriation 
authorization ($280,000) contained in the 1958 act. They believe that 
no specific appropriation authorization should be prescribed. As this 
research program develops funds can be requested in accordance with 
established budgeting procedures. The present appropriation is 
inadequate. 

The phenomenal growth in production and use of chemical control 
agents is illustrated by the fact that in 1940 these products had a 
wholesale value of about $40 million. Today it is $290 million and 
is estimated to reach $1 billion by 1975. One sixth of all of the 
croplands and millions of acres of forests, rangelands and marshlands 
are treated annually with these chemicals. Most of these areas are 
important wildlife and fish habitat. 

ome of the chemicals persist in the soil for periods of 3 to 5 years 
and longer. Certain organisms, such as earthworms (angleworms), 
living in treated soils or water, tend to concentrate the poison in their 
body tissue. Hence fishes, crabs, shrimp, and oysters are affected when 
they feed upon contaminated organisms. 
now place in the record the bill 8. 1575. 
(The bill follows :) 


[S. 1575, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Act of August 1, 1958, to authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to undertake continuing studies of the effects of insecticides, herbicides, fungi- 
cides, and other pesticides, upon fish and wildlife for the purpose of preventing losses of 
those invaluable natural resources, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That section 2 of the Act of August 1, 1958, 

providing for continuing studies of the effects of insecticides, herbicides, fungi- 
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cides, and other pesticides, upon fish and wildlife for the purpose of preventing 
losses of those invaluable natural resources and for other purposes is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. The sum of $2,565,000 per annum is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to carry out the objectives of this Act.” 

The CuHatrmMan. We will have a statement by Mr. Lansing A. 
Parker. 


STATEMENT OF LANSING A. PARKER 


Mr. Parker. I am Lansing A. Parker, Assistant Director, Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 

In testimony presented at the hearings that resulted in the passage 
of Public Law 85-582 last year, I described to this committee the 
tremendous growth in the production and use of numerous highly 
toxic pesticidal compounds developed subsequent to World War II 
and reported on some of their harmful effects upon fish and wildlife 
resources. I advised that information on this complex pesticide-wild- 
life relationship problem was urgently needed and could only be ob- 
tained through greatly expanded research effort. I also testified that 
there should be no ceiling because the annual needs would be presented 
in the budget. Your committee and subsequently the Senate con- 
curred in the departmental recommendation. However, the House 
passed the bill as introduced, and the conference committee agreed 
with the originally proposed authorization of $280,000 annually. 

Although the 1960 budget contains funds for a pesticide research 
program which will equal the full amount authorized under the pres- 
ent ceiling, it is apparent that these funds will not permit proper 
investigation into all important aspects of the problem. To date, only 
a small start has been made in the determination of the manner, ex- 
tent, and significance of losses of birds, mammals, reptiles, amphibi- 
ans, and fishes resulting from large-scale operations carried out for 
the control of fire ants, grasshoppers, gypsy moths, Dutch elm dis- 
ease, and numerous other crop, forage, and forest pests. Little is 
known concerning mosquito control formulations and operations as 
they affect the growth and reproduction of fishes as well as insectivo- 
rous and aquatic birds and mammals. At the moment, practically 
nothing is known of the efforts on migratory or wide-ranging ani- 
mals by various pesticides at different locations along their travel 
routes. To obtain such knowledge will require comprehensive studies 
on the effects of pesticides upon food chain organisms and the ac- 
cumulation of these chemicals in the insects, worms, and other in- 
vertebrates used as food, as well as in the directly affected higher 
animals. Bioassays of representative forms of fishes, wild birds, and 
mammals are needed to determine the immediate and chronic effects 
and tolerance levels for important commercial and sport fishes and 
wildlife species exposed to a wide variety of pesticides applied on 
vegetation, in the soil, and in aquatic habitats. Aside from such un- 
knowns in the realm of insecticides, comparable studies are needed 
on the effects of herbicide treatments on habitats of fishes, birds, and 
mammals and the influence exerted by fungicides, nematocides, and 
miticides on the production and survival of desirable species. 

The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries faces many of the same prob- 
lems in relation to pesticides as those confronting the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife. Up to the present time the possible serious- 
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ness of harm to commercial fishery resources has not been examined 
except for a few minor studies carried out incidental to other research. 
Biologists, fishermen, and conservationis!s are concerned about the 
effects of insecticides and pesticides on fish, shrimp, and shellfish 
which live in inshore waters as adults, and about the effects on those 
species which depend upon the marshes and estuaries for protective 
nursery grounds. Species such as menhaden, shad, striped bass, 
croakers, and weakfish are reared there during their early stages. 
Shrimp, crabs, oys‘ers, and clams which support important fisheries 
spend at least part of their lives in this inshore environment. 

Since considerable aerial spraying is done over salt water marshes, 
particularly in the South, and since control chemicals applied to land 
areas adjacent to inshore waters reach important fish-producing 
waters by drainage, there is justification for concern about their ef- 
fects on inshore aquatic life. 

Findings from studies carried out at the Galveston laboratory of 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries show that lindane, an insecticide 
employed for the control of mosquitoes, is very toxic to shrimp. A 
to'al kill of labora‘ory test animals resulted within 24 hours after 
exposure to concentrations of the chemical as low as five parts per 
billion. Other findings reveal that crabs may be killed by eating fish 
flesh containing low levels of malathion. 

To determine precisely the seriousness of this question and to de- 
velop ways of preventing harm to resource production, research 
should be conducted on the tolerance of each important estuarine 
species to the various control chemicals now in use. Harmful con- 
centration levels should be specified and steps taken to prevent these 
from reaching aquatic resources. As new control chemicals are de- 
veloped they should be tested quickly, their effects made known, and 
safe concentrations specified. 

Preliminary findings from investigations now in progress have re- 
vealed numerous examples of large losses of fishes, birds, and mam- 
mals in areas where many of these toxic materials are applied. This 
spring, following DDT spray operations for the control of Dutch elm 
disease, 109 dead songbirds were picked up on the University of 
Wisconsin campus within a few days time. In a neighboring com- 
munity similarly treated, 22 dead birds were found on only 3 acres 
of residential property. Comparable losses have taken place through- 
out many towns and cities, particularly in the Lake States. In 
Florida, operations for the control of sand flies resulted in kills of 
20 to 30 tons or about 1,175,000 individual fishes of 30 different 
species. Studies of pest-control operations in other parts of the 
country have revealed evidence of heavy immediate losses of wildlife 
in widely separated areas; abnormally low nesting success by birds 
in treated areas; and significantly reduced populations of important 
game species such as quail. Investigations have shown that earth- 
worms collected 10 months after treatment of an area contained 
appreciable quantities of insecticide in their tissue; that mammals and 
birds collected on such areas 6 months after treatment also contained 
these toxic materials in brain and body tissues; and that wildlife 
losses have continued to occur in some areas a year following the time 
of treatment. 
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Aside from studies to measure the effects of present-day pesticides 
upon fish and wildlife, an increasing amount of effort is needed for 
cooperative studies with entomologists and the chemical industry in 
the appraisal of candidate pesticidal compounds now under develop- 
ment. Some of these, such as Sevin, show considerable promise as 
effective means for controlling certain insect pests with reduced haz- 
ards to fish and wildlife. The need for greatly expanded research 
effort in this direction is acute and requests for participation in co- 
operative investigations of such materials far exceed manpower and 
facilities. 

In view of the critical nature of the problem, it is now apparent 
that the $280,000 ceiling on investigations in this field is entirely in- 
adequate. S. 1575 proposes to raise the authorization to $2,565,000. 
We recommend that the bill be amended to eliminate any fixed 
amount as the authorized ceiling. We believe the logical approach 
to financing the studies of the effects of pesticides on fish and wildlife 
is through the preparation of budget submissions developed in ac- 
cordance with the needs of a sound, well-planned research program. 

If we are to insure safe measures for pest control, we must increase 
our understanding of all the complex biological systems affected by 
pesticidal chemicals. Only then can mankind evolve more effective 
and selective compounds and insure the continued survival of the in- 
valuable living natural resources. 

The Cuatrman. I place in the record a report on S. 1575 from 
the Department of the Interior, dated June 9, 1959. 

(The report follows:) 


REPORT 


The report of the Department of the Interior dated June 9, 1959, is set forth 
below: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., June 9, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: Your committee has requested a report on §. 1575, 
a bill to amend the act of August 1, 1958, to authorize and direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to undertake continuing studies of the effects of insecticides, 
herbicides, fungicides, and other pesticides, upon fish and wildlife for the pur- 
pose of preventing losses of those invaluable natural resources, and for other 
purposes. This bill would amend the 1958 act for the purpose of authorizing 
increased appropriations to carry out the studies specified by that act. The 
act now authorizes the appropriation of $280,000 annually.. By the terms of this 
bill, annual appropriations of $2,565,000 would be authorized. 

We recommend the enactment of this proposal if amended to eliminate the 
present appropriation authorization contained in the 1958 act. 

We believe that no specific appropriation authorization should be prescribed 
in the act. As this research program develops and expands on a logical scien- 
tific basis, funds can be requested, as required by circumstances, in accordance 
with established budgetary procedures. Consequently, we believe that an 
arbitrary appropriation limitation on an important research program may prove 
to be inaccurate and unrealistic if the basic objectives of the program are to be 
realized. In any event, it is clear from our initial studies that because of the 
magnitude of the problem to which this legislation is directed, and the scope 
of the research that will be required, the present appropriation authorization 
is inadequate. 

As directed by the 1958 act, we have begun research concerning the effects of 
insecticides, herbicides, fungicides, and other pesticides, upon fish and wildlife 
for the purpose of preventing losses of these natural resources. As this pro- 
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gram of study gets underway, it is becoming clear that to understand ade- 
quately and to reduce the detrimental effects of diverse and extensive pest 
control activities upon fish and wildlife resources will require a continuing 
research effort of much greater magnitude than is currently authorized. Man- 
power and facilities afforded by the present program permit only limited study 
of a very small percentage of the wide array of recently developed insecticides 
and herbicides in relation to a few forms of animal life. Numerous new 
pesticidal materials employed as fungicides, nematocides, miticides, and ro- 
denticides also require evaluation. 

Before 1940, relatively small amounts of such chemicals as nicotine, rotenone, 
pyrethrum, and the arsenicals were used for insect control. During and fol- 
lowing World War II a rapid changeover to DDT, heptachlor, dieldrin, TEPP, 
malathion, and related compounds occurred. The phenomental growth in pro- 
duction and use of chemical control agents is illustrated by the fact that in 1940 
these products had a wholesale value of about $40 million, and in 1956 the total 
reached $290 million. By 1975 it is estimated that the wholesale value of such 
materials will reach $1 billion. Approximately one-sixth of all croplands and 
millions of acres of forests, rangelands, and marshlands are treated annually 
with these chemicals. Most of the treated areas constitute important habitat 
for numerous forms of fish and wildlife. 

Studies to date have shown that DDT may kill fish and other aquatic life 
when applied at dosage rates in excess of one-quarter pound per acre; 2 pounds 
kills birds; and 5 pounds causes heavy mortality to mammals. Other in- 
secticides such as heptachlor, dieldrin, aldrin, and endrin have acute toxicity 
ranges of from 15 to 200 times that of DDT. Some of these chemicals persist 
in the soil for periods of 3 to 5 years or longer. Certain food chain organisms, 
such as earthworms, living in treated soils or waters tend to concentrate the 
poisons in their body tissue. Hence, birds like the woodcock and robin as well 
as aquatic creatures—fishes, shrimp, crabs, and oysters—are affected when they 
feed upon contaminated organisms. 

Pheasants, quail, and other species exposed to sublethal amounts of some 
pesticides in food materials suffer delayed chronic effects in the form of reduced 
reproductive capacity and survival of young. Persistent high levels of DDT have 
been found in the bodies of fishes months after temporary concentrations in the 
stream environment had dissipated. Bird numbers in several of the areas treated 
with heptachlor for imported fire ant control have been found to be reduced 75 
to 85 percent. Populations of quail, wild turkey, and rabbits were also decimated 
or wiped out on some of the areas. In other parts of the country, particularly 
the Midwest, local populations of robins and other insectivorous songbirds have 
been depleted as a result of measures carried out for mosquito and Dutch elm 
disease control. 

Considerable aerial spraying is carried out over salt water marshes, par- 
ticularly in the East, and control chemicals applied to land areas adjacent to in- 
shore water reach important fish-producing water by drainage. There is thus 
need to determine the effects of pesticides on inshore aquatic life. Biologists, 
fishermen, and conservationists are concerned about the effects of these chemicals 
on fish, shrimp, and shellfish which live in inshore water as adults and on those 
species for which the marshes and estuaries are essential nursery grounds. 
Menhaden, shad, striped bass, croakers, and weakfish are reared in these areas 
during their early stages. Shrimp, crabs, oysters, and clams which support 
major commercial fisheries, spend a part or all of their lives in inshore 
environments. 

Although the potential dangers from expanding use of insecticides is con- 
sidered one of the most serious threats to valuable commercial fisheries today, 
no comprehensive program for related research has yet been activated. The 
limited work to date is incidential to other activities for which funds have been 
provided. Findings from studies carried out at the Galveston Laboratory show 
that lindane, an insecticide employed for the control of mosquitoes, is very toxic 
to shrimp. A total kill of laboratory test animals resulted within 24 hours after 
exposure to concentrations of the chemical as low as five parts per billion. Other 
findings reveal that crabs may be killed by eating fish flesh containing low levels 
of malathion. 

Determination of the effects of pesticidal materials upon important forms of 
animal life is a complex and time-consuming study. Much greater effort is 
needed to: (1) Determine the acute and chronic toxicities of some 200 basic 
pesticidal chemicals now on the market, plus many others in various stages of 
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development; (2) conduct chemical analysis of plant and animal tissue to de- 
termine the presence of pesticide residues, to develop diagnostic procedures for 
determining suspected poisoning of fishes, birds, and mammals and for measuring 
the degree and duration of toxic conditions in fish and wildlife habitats; (3) 
carry out field appraisals of immediate and long-range effects of large-scale pest 
control operations upon fish and wildlife populations; and (4) facilitate the 
compilation and dissemination of findings from research studies so that chemists, 
entomologists, and others may apply such knowledge in the development of new 
pest control materials, formulations, and techniques of application to minimize 
hazards to desirable forms of life. 

As required by the act of July 25, 1956 (70 Stat. 652), the attached additional 
information has been prepared concerning the estimated additional man-years 
of civilian employment and expenditures for the first 5 years of the program to 
which this legislation relates. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no objection 
to the submission of this report to your committee. Such advice, we are in- 
formed by that Bureau, should not be construed as reflecting any commitment 
as to the necessity for any appropriations beyond those contained in the 1960 
budget for pesticide research. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ross LEFFLER, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


The Cuatrman. I have, in support of S. 1575, statements to be pre- 
sented by Charles Callison, Charles Jackson and C. R. Gutermuth. 
These will be placed in the record. 

(The statements follow :) 


STATEMENT BY CHARLES CALLISON, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION 


Mr. Chairman, The National Wildlife Federation is a nonprofit organization 
representing affiliates in 49 States and the District of Columbia. These affiliates 
are made up of more than 2 million individual sportsmen-conservationists. 

The National Wildlife Federation would like to endorse S. 1575 just as it 
supported the legislation last summer which ultimately became Public Law 85- 
582. §S. 1575 would increase from the present ceiling $280,000 to $2,565,000 the 
annual authorization for research into the effects of pesticidal chemicals upon 
fish and wildlife and to develop means of preventing losses of these invaluable 
natural resources. 

In annual convention earlier this year, the National Wildlife Federation 
adopted a six-point wildlife conservation priority program. One of the major 
points in this priority program is: 

“Blimination of Federal appropriations for the large-scale aerial application 
of chemical insecticides in the fire-ant control program, or of any chemical insec- 
ticides, herbicides or fungicides where hazards to wildlife resources, beneficial 
soil organisms, domestic animals or to human health are indicated, until ade- 
quate research is completed both on the effects of the chemicals proposed to be 
used and on alternate and safer methods of treatment.” 

There is little reason here, Mr. Chairman, to take up the subcommittee’s 
valuable time in detailing widespread damage to fish and wildlife and other 
natural resources resulting from insect and disease control chemicals. Members 
of Congress must be receiving heavy volume of mail from people who are pro- 
testing losses from pest or disease control. The National Wildlife Federation 
and other major conservation organizations have files which are full of these 
protests and it should be sufficient to say that there is a widespread public 
concern about the effects of chemicals upon fish and wildlife and, we might 
add, upon humans. 

While the National Wildlife Federation concurs with the Department of the 
Interior in suggesting that the research program be permitted to expand on a 
logical basis in accordance with needs, we believe an adequate amount of money 
such as the proposed $2,565,000 should be specified. If this legislation is adopted, 
Congress can make any proper adjustments in appropriations if a lesser amount 
of money is needed. And, the $2,565,000 authorization of the act can be in- 
creased if more funds are required, Specifying a ceiling would highlight needs 
in this area. 
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The Fish and Wildlife Service proposes a sound approach to the pesticide 
program. It would: first, determine all effects—both immediate and long range— 
of the ever-increasing number of chemical preparations; and, second, compile all 
known information on research for the purpose of making it available in order 
to minimize damage to fish and wildlife. The public has a right to know the 
results of chemicals being widely distributed. We believe the public also would 
be well served by the continued collection and distribution of research informa- 
tion. Since the Agricultural Research Service and the Public Health Service, 
among other agencies, are conducting research along with chemical companies, 
there is a distinct need for the collection and dissemination of pesticide informa- 
tion. The proposed research is a monumental task which must be adequately 
financed. 

A well-founded need to control harmful insects from both the health and eco- 
nomic points-of-view is fully recognized by the National Wildlife Federation, 
Mr. Chairman, but we hope such programs can be performed with a minimum 
loss to other values. Our confidence in science is such that we believe it soon 
may be possible to develop, through adequate research, chemicals with selectivi- 
ties of the sort to eliminate particular harmful insects or diseases without 
damage to wildlife. The continued development of systemics, or chemicals 
which may be absorbed into plant systems from the soil to protect them from 
pests and diseases, offers another fertile field for investigation. 

The annual sales of control chemicals will approach $1 billion by 1975, accord- 
ing to the best information, and the authorization of $2,565,000 would appear 
to be a modest investment in appropriate research. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity of expressing these views. 


STATEMENT OF CHAS. E. JACKSON, GENERAL MANAGER, NATIONAL FISHERIES 
INSTITUTE, INC. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Charles B. Jackson. 
I am general manager of the National Fisheries Institute, Inc., Washington, 
D.C., a trade organization composed of approximately 500 firms located through- 
out the United States. Our membership encompasses producers, boat owners, 
processors, canners, freezers, smokers, wholesalers, and brokers of fish and 
shellfish, including producers, processors, and distributors of fishery industrial 
products used principally for feeding poultry and livestock. 

The board of directors of the National Fisheries Institute have carefully con- 
sidered and wish to go on record in support of S. 1575 now being considered by 
your committee. 

S. 1575—To amend the act of August 1, 1958, to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to undertake continuing studies of the effects of in- 
sectictides, herbicides, fungicides, and other pesticides, upon fish and wildlife 
for the purpose of preventing losses of those invaluable natural resources, and 
for other purposes. 

All segments of the fish and shellfish industry are becoming alarmed over the 
ever-increasing indications from Federal, State, and private research sources 
that many insecticides, herbicides, etc., now in use are destroying our fishery 
resources. It is essential that adequate basic data become available promptly 
to the end that necessary controls can be put into force to prevent this useless 
destruction of vital natural resources urgently needed by mankind. The use 
of chemicals in spraying forests, crops, and marshes for control of insects has 
become so widespread that the Nation faces losses of protein food that it can 
ill afford. We regard this legislation as an emergency measure and sincerely 
hope Congress will adopt the legislation promptly and follow with adequate 
appropriations to get the work underway. 


STATEMENT OF C. R. GUTERMUTH OF THE WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


Mr. Chairman, I am C. R. Gutermuth, vice president of the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute, which is one of the older of the national conservation organiza- 
tions. Its program for the improved management of natural resources in the 
public interest dates back to 1911. 

Conservationists are wholeheartedly in support of the objectives of S. 1575, 
and they appreciate the continuing interest of the committee in this matter. 
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About a year ago this committee took action on an earlier measure which 
accelerated the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service’s research program to obtain 
much-needed information on the use and application of insecticides, herbicides, 
and other chemical poisons that are being broacast far and wide, and to learn the 
effects of their growing usage on all animal life. The committee’s report recog- 
nized the fact that it would take a while for the Fish and Wildlife Service to 
review the overall wildlife-pesticides situation, draft a research program aimed 
at lessening the danger of extensive kills of fish and game following the aerial 
spraying of those powerful poisons, and to recommend the facilities and per- 
sonnel that would be required. 

That position was further amplified by the House committee, which stated 
in its report: 

“The committee, in its considerations of the bill, amended it to provide an 
authorization for an expenditure of $280,000 per year. That was done for two 
reasons: first, that it is unlikely that the program could be started at a higher 
level than that set by the amendment, and second, that its inclusion will insure 
that the Congress will be furnished with prompt and specific information as to 
the progress of the program if the department wishes to expand it beyond the 
maximum figure specified. Although the Department of the Interior in its report 
recommends against the inclusion of such an authorization on the ground that 
an adequate program might exceed such cost in certain years, it does not appear 
to be unreasonable to require the Department to seek additional moneys as an 
alternative to giving it a blank check.” 

8S. 1575 responds to this congressional directive. Information compiled over 
the past year shows that the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service needs considerably 
more funds if it is to delve into the unknowns of the wildlife-pesticides puzzle. 
Enactment of S. 1575, and appropriation of the $2,565,000 it would authorize 
annually, would assure that the necessary research can be undertaken. 

I wish to use a few figures to illustrate the paradox that exists in the wild- 
life-pesticides puzzle. In the past 2 years of its imported fire ant eradication 
program in the South, the Department of Agriculture has spent $4.8 million 
of Federal funds. Almost that much has been spent by the States and local 
groups that have been cooperating. During that same period, the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, the agency responsible for conducting basic studies on the 
effects of those highly toxic chemical controls, and on ways of minimizing losses 
of fish and game from spraying operations, has had only $192,000 for its vital 
research on all sprays and spraying operations—not just the fire ant operation 
alone. The money available to the Service for research into the entire pesti- 
cides spectrum has been only a tiny fraction of 1 percent of the $500 million 
wholesale value of the economic poisons that were produced commercially in this 
country in 1956. 

Some interesting statistics are included in the report, “Insecticides—Agricul- 
tural Usage in the Southeastern States,” recently prepared by H. Page Nicholson 
of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Dr. Nicholson notes, 
in part, “Data available indicate that the amount of technical grade insecticide 
(this means poison exclusive of the carrying agent) applied annually to cotton 
averages from 3 to 7 pounds per acre. * * * An intesting trend noted in data 
received from South Carolina is that the estimated percentage of cotton acreage 
poisoned in that State annually has increased from 15 percent in 1947 to 95 
percent in 1958. 

“QO. T. Guice, general inspector of the State Plant Board of Mississippi, esti- 
mates that during the past 10 years, 60 percent of the total cultivated acreage 
of the 13 delta counties of Mississippi, the chief cotton growing section of that 
State, has had from 70 to 100 pounds of technical grade insecticide applied to it. 

“With regard to the imported fire ant eradication program, the USDA reported 
as of August 31, 1958, that 377,640 acres have been treated by the cooperative 
program. Principally heptachlor has been used at the rate of two pounds of 
technical grade material per acre. Thus about % million pounds of heptachlor 
have been spread in nine States, but chiefly in Alabama, Georgia, and Louisiana. 
About 22 million acres remain to be treated. 

“A limited survey conducted by the State Plant Board of Florida showed that 
about 114 million pounds of technical grade insecticides of various kinds were 
used by mosquito control agencies in Florida during 1958.” 

These figures give some indication of the millions of pounds of poisons that 
are being spread across our croplands, forests, and waters. They are only for 
the Southeastern States, however. Additional millions of acres and millions of 
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pounds of insecticides are involved in other parts of the Nation for agriculture, 
forestry, and insect pest control purposes. Insecticides shower down on farms, 
streams, ponds, and forests. We know that they find their way into water 
courses and into food, and as increasing evidence shows, turn up in the body 
tissues of man and animals. 

These findings are made even more alarming by the fact that relatively little 
is known about insecticides, and their short and long term effects on man and 
animals. We know, of course, that a large dose kills, and incidents of mortality 
to man, his animals, and to fish and game from insecticides are a matter of 
record. But what happens when living creatures are exposed to successive 
sublethal amounts? Preliminary findings indicate that animals that ingest the 
poisonous materials undergo reduced reproductive capacity. Their offspring are 
weak, suffer inordinate initial mortality, and are incapable of reproduction. 
These are ominous signs and no one can say how generally they apply to man 
and to all other animals because sufficient information is not available. Last 
March, in New York City, I was absolutely amazed by an oral review of dozens 
of medical case histories by the distinguished Dr. M. M. Hargraves of Mayo 
Clinic of numerous human fatalities from leukemia resulting from the misuse 
of insecticides. Dr. Hargraves was speaking at the annual meeting of the 
National Wildlife Federation. 

Mr. Chairman, about the most important thing that actually has been learned 
about the pesticides-wildlife puzzle since it was brought to this committee’s 
attention last year is that the earlier apprehensions of biologists are being 
confirmed. Analyses of dead mammals and birds show the presence of hepta- 
chlor—the poison being used in the fire ant effort—both in their body and brain 
tissues. Birds that migrated this spring into an area poisoned 8 months ago 
for fire ant eradication suddenly began dying. In Wisconsin, a soil research 
team discovered 5 to 8 percent heptachlor present in soil samples. Records show 
that the poison was applied 8 years ago. 

The institute understands that the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service has been ad- 
vising the Agricultural Research Service—the agency responsible for the im- 
ported fire ant eradication program—of its findings regarding wildlife and the 
fire ant control methods now being used. The correspondence has not been made 
public, and conservationists believe it is time that the people know the effect that 
the fire ant eradication effort is having on birds, mammals, and fish. Perhaps 
the committee would benefit by a study of the letters that have been exchanged. 
The Agricultural Research Service continues to maintain that the findings of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service are atypical. ‘They hold themselves best able to evalu- 
ate the wildlife aspects of their controversial program. 

This exchange of correspondence should give the committee an insight into the 
Service’s findings, and an appraisal of the losses of bird, mammal, and fish life, 
and their significance. That correspondence, we expect, will do more than make 
the need for S. 1575 obvious —it will make it imperative. 

The Western Association of State Game and Fish Commissioners, at its 
annual meeting in Portland, Ore., on July 1 approved a resolution endorsing 
§S. 1575 and an identical House bill H.R. 5813. The fish and game departments in 
the West, like those in other States, know that immediate and accelerated re- 
search holds the only solution of the pesticides-wildlife problem. <A copy of that 
resolution is attached, Mr. Chairman, and I ask that it be included in the hearing 
record. 

Mr. Chairman, conservationists hope 8. 1575 will win the early approval of 
your committee. 

RESOLUTION NO. 15 (PESTICIDES RESEARCH ) 


Whereas the use of chemical insecticides, herbicides, and fungicides continues 
to grow in volume on public and private lands of the United States; and 

Whereas a complex multiplicity of new chemical pesticides are appearing on 
the market and their use by public agencies and private individuals is promoted 
and often initiated without adequate knowledge of the immediate and long-range 
effects upon forms of life other than the target organisms: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of State Game and Fish Commis- 
sioners endorses and urges enactment by the Congress of H.R. 5813, by Congress- 
man Lee Metcalf, or S. 1575, by Senator Warren G. Magnuson, proposing to 
amend the Pesticides Research Act of 1958 by increasing the authorization for 
appropriations to $2,565,000 annually. 

(Adopted by the Western Association of State Game and Fish Commissioners 
39th annual conference, Portland. Ore., July 1, 1959.) 
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The Cuarrman. I will place in the record several letters in support 
of this measure. 
(The letters follow :) 
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THE GARDEN CLUB OF AMERICA, 
New York, N.Y., June 20, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR MaGnuson: The Garden Club of America passed a resolution 
at its June directors’ meeting favoring passage of S. 1575 introduced by you 
which legislation would amend the so-called Pesticide Research Act by increas- 
ing the amount of money for studies of the effects of insecticides, herbicides, 
fungicides, and other insecticides, from $280,000 to $2,565,000 annually. 

We understand that this bill has been referred to the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of which you are chairman and our 166 mem- 
ber clubs which are scattered throughout the United States urge your support 
of this legislation. Millions of dollars are being spent each year to produce 
powerful chemical controls and by comparison only a few pennies are spent to 
study their immediate and longt-erm effects on our fish and wildlife. The little 
research that has been done to date proves unmistakably that our wildlife re- 
sources have been seriously damaged by certain toxic spray programs and we 
can no longer afford to continue such without more emphasis on research. 

We further urge that a fair portion of the appropriation be alloted to biological 
control studies for in considering insect control programs, we should bear in 
mind that nature has had millions of years of experience in the struggle for sur- 
vival. In this connection, it is interesting to note that some of our most common 
species of insects are 1,800 times more resistant to, for example, DDT than 
were their ancestors of a few years back, 

We hope that you and the other members of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce will report favorably on S. 1575 and that this 
amendment will be enacted into law during this session of Congress. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. THomMAs M. WALLER. 


Sait LAKE City, Utan, April 9, 1959. 
Hon. FRANK E. Moss, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DrEAR SENATOR Moss: We wish to advise you of our full support of S. 1575 as 
introduced into the 86th Congress by Senator Warren Magnuson. This bill is 
presently in the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and we respect- 
fully urge your assistance in bringing this bill out of Committee at an early date 
and with a favorable report. 

S. 1575 will authorize continuing studies and a fixed increased annual appro- 
priation concerning the use of pesticides upon fish and wildlife. Results of 
these studies may well mean the future degree to which we are able to supply 
these resources so vital to the way of life of all our citizens. As an economic 
factor the moneys spent will doubtless mean dollars in the pockets of all our 
citizenry. 

We urge you give this bill your consideration and support to the end that it 
will be successfully passed so these studies may continue on an accelerated scale. 

Very truly yours, 
Urau STaTeE DEPARTMENT OF FISH AND GAME, 
HarRoup S. CRANE, Director. 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 31, 1959. 
Re 8. 1575. 


Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: In reply to your letter of July 15, I find that due 
to a prior commitment I will not be in Washington at the time of the hearings 
on the above bill. I am, however, enclosing a copy of a statement which I would 
appreciate having the committee consider, and under separate cover I am send- 
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ing you 50 additional copies of the statement. I would also appreciate having 
this statement made a part of the official committee records. 
Thank you for the courtesies extended to us. 
Sincerely, 
L. S. HircHner, Executive Secretary. 


STATEMENT BY NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINGTON D.C. 


On behalf of the National Agricultural Chemicals Association, we would ap- 
preciate having the members of your committee give careful consideration to 
this statement, and also having it made a part of the record of the hearings in 
reference to 8S. 1575. 

Our association represents manufacturers who produce 90 percent of the 
basic pesticide chemicals which are produced in the United States and formu- 
lators who produce 8&5 percent of the formulated basic materials in use. 

A year ago our industry supported legislation authorizing an appropriation of 
$280,000 a year to the Fish and Wildlife Service for research to study the effects 
of pesticides on wildlife. At that time, however, we suggested that if authorized, 
the study should be conducted in cooperation with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. These 
Government agencies have had a long experience in conducting research on 
pesticides, their effect on agriculture, public health, and wildlife, and other bio- 
logical factors. The marketing and use of pesticide chemicals are also controlled 
by these agencies under authority of Congress. 

We continue to support sound research programs both by Government 
agencies and by private industry. The progress in the development and use of 
pesticide chemicals has been primarily due to such research programs. Our 
industry is spending over $20 million a year in an effort to develop better and 
safer pesticide chemicals. In this program the industry is cooperating with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, State land-grant colleges, the U.S. Public Health 
Service, and with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

We request that your committee, in considering the request for expanded re- 
search, provide that any programs which may be developed be coordinated with 
other research programs pertaining to pesticide chemicals now being carried on 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (through both the Public Health Service and the Food and 
Drug Administration), with those land-grant colleges who are conducting re- 
search at a State level, and with private industry and private research interests 
who are also working on these problems. 

In the development of any research programs the vital roles which these mate- 
rials play in protecting the Nation’s health and making available an adequate 
food supply should be carefully weighed. Economic factors should be a part of 
any research studies. 

We would suggest that an advisory committee from the interested groups be 
created to coordinate their research programs for the best interests of agricul- 
ture, public health, and wildlife. 

In a press release issued by the Fish and Wildlife Service, they indicated cer- 
tain types of research which might be undertaken. In some of these fields of 
research a tremendous amount of information is already available. For example, 
toxicological data which must be developed by a manufacturer before registration 
and sale is available, and any duplication should be minimized. Already we know 
much about the acute and chronic toxicity of the 280 chemicals on the market. 

While supporting sound research we would like to point out that a project 
cannot be extended from $280,000 a year to more than $2,500,000 a year in such 
a short period of time without waste. Facilities and trained personnel are not 
available to permit such rapid expansion, and this fact should be considered by 
the committee in authorizing increased appropriations. 

Members of Congress are well aware of the propaganda and pressure now being 
created by some of the extreme nature groups. This type of “scare” publicity 
is seriously undermining confidence in the research programs being carried out 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the U.S. Public Health Service, other 
Government agencies, and the industry. 

Due to conflicting and unsubstantiated statements which have created doubt 
in the minds of the public, the Division of Biology and Agriculture and the Divi- 
sion of Chemistry and Chemical Technology of the National Academy of Sciences 
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now have under consideration the appointment of an impartial scientific com- 
mittee to review the current status of the relation of pesticides to wildlife and 
to issue a statement on their findings. We are confident such an impartial study 
will have full support of industry and Government agencies. 

In conclusion, we would like to suggest to the committee that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
be given an opportunity to present information on research programs now being 
conducted in this field and to express their views on future programs to the 
extent that any programs which will be adopted will be of a constructive and 
cooperative nature and will be conducted in the public interest. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., June 9, 1959. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR MaGNuSsON: I believe we need further study on the effects of 
insecticides and hope you will act favorably on Senate bill 1575. 


Sincerely, iS 
. MITCHELL. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., June 4, 1959. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate. 

DeaR SENATOR Macnuson: This is in reply to your request of March 31, for 
a report on S. 1575, a bill to amend the act of August 1, 1958, to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of the Interior to undertake continuing studies of the effects 
of insecticides, herbicides, fungicides, and other pesticides, upon fish and wild- 
life for the purpose of preventing losses of those invaluable natural resources, 
and for other purposes. 

Since the bill covers work that would be performed by the Department of the 
Interior, we have no recommendation to make regarding its enactment. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 


Sincerely yours, 
/TRUE D. MorskE, Acting Secretary. 





COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, April 3, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of March 31, 1959, requests our comments 
on S. 1575, 86th Congress, which would increase from $280,000 to $2,565,000 per 
annum the amount authorized to be appropriated by section 2 of the act of 
August 1, 1958, Public Law 85-582, which authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to study the effects of pesticides upon fish and wildlife. 

We have no information as to the desirability of increasing the appropriation 
authorization and, therefore, have no comments to offer on the bill. 

This report is submitted in triplicate, as requested. 


Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 


Comptroller General of the United States. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., April 28, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: Your committee has requested a report on S. 1576, 
a bill to provide for the construction of a salt-water research laboratory at 
Seattle, Wash. This proposal would require the construction by the Secretary 
of the Interior of a salt-water research laboratory in conjunction with the con- 
struction of an aquarium by the city of Seattle. This proposed laboratory would 
be operated jointly by the State of Washington Department of Fisheries, the 
College of Fisheries of the University of Washington, the School of Oceanog- 
raphy of such university, and the Fish and Wildlife Service of this department, 
for the purpose of conducting research on marine life. 

For reasons hereafter stated, we are unable to recommend the enactment 
of this bill. 

In considering this proposal, we have reexamined our overall needs in the 
Northwest fishery laboratory research space and related facilities. We now 
operate a dry laboratory on Montlake Boulevard, Seattle, Wash., for the purpose 
of carrying on all forms of research relating to fishery activities. Our needs for 
additional space and facilities for this dry laboratory are far more urgent at 
present to our needs than the construction of the proposed wet laboratory in 
the Golden Gardens Beach area to which this bill refers. 

Our scientists at the Montlake laboratory are engaged in major research pro- 
grams of great importance to the future of the fisheries of the North Pacific 
area. They are laboring under very crowded conditions that not only hamper 
their work and research but also do not permit the use of the most effective re- 
search equipment. For this reason, while we understand and appreciate the 
objective of this proposed legislation, we are constrained to the view that the 
facility proposed in S. 1576 is not the highest priority facility needed in our 
research program. In this connection, it should be noted that we have general 
authority to conduct this type of research, and the enactment of further authoriz- 
ing legislation is unnecessary. We will, of course, submit in accordance with 
established budgetary procedures, our recommendations relating to such 
facilities. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ross LEFFLER, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
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H.R. 5813, 8. 1575 


Estimated additional man-years of civilian employment and expenditures for 
o-year program (preliminary) 





Current year— 









































19—1! 
19— +1 19— +2 19— +3 19— +4 
Executive direction: 
0 2 2 2 2 
0 1 2 2 2 
0 2 2 2 2 
0 5 6 | 6 6 
Administrative service and support: , oor ene area a x te 
Total administration service and support... 0 0 0 0 0 
Program: . 7 a 
ROI, QUE TIN ntpm cnntcacdsepenspnene 2 21 36 50 64 
Pes hrnen al cota skeot at eaicd 2 13 27 44 61 
PRR PERO ose ccc ee cpenntcvconicnexy 4 34 63 94 125 
Total estimated additional man-years - --.. aaa 39 | a eo | 100 | 131 
Estimated additional expenditures: as % 
a aS acroacocaien Ginweieeeieetiees $180, 000 | $505, 000 $780, 000 | $1, 055, 000 |$1, 330, 000 
I Fen io chide ndecutttanddicénsakswonst 100, 000 275, 000 500, 000 725, 000 950, 000 
Total estimated additional expenditures...| 280,000 | 780,000 | 1,280,000 | 1,780,000 | 2,280, 000 








eT IN EL, iin bap ihide S$ debdanseskh Ge escdesdbieetsedinehsJececeiuesspe - $280,000 
SRO OUNCS ENG £0. DEB FRIIS) nin oo scnccwceeccpepnesetoe - 6, 120, 000 
I I nga) Laan cn chuiceousimnwaqaodteqhbebaanaanesiebosunntesespeamaceGube 6, 400, 000 


1 Current year (fiscal year 1960). 
2 Includes $50,000 for contract services beginning current year +2 









JUSTICE DEPARTMENT, 
April 6, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR: This is in response to your request for the views of the Depart- 
ment of Justice concerning the bill (S. 1575) “To amend the act of August 1, 
1958, to authorize and direct the Secretary of the Interior to undertake con- 
tinuing studies of the effects of insecticides, herbicides, fungicides, and other 
pesticides, upon fish and wildlife for the purpose of preventing losses of those 
invaluable natural resources, and for other purposes.” 

The bill has been examined, but since the subject matter thereof does not 
directly affect the activities of the Department of Justice, we would prefer not 
to offer any comment concerning it. 

Sincerely yours, 


LAWRENCE BP. WALSH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 
The Cuatrman. This will conclude the hearing on S, 1575 and I 
express my appreciation to the witnesses who appeared in support of 
this measure. There were no witnesses in opposition. 
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S. 1576 








SALT-WATER RESEARCH LABORATORY 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 6, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Mercuant MARINE AND FISHERIES 
Washington, DC. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
5110, New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C., Hon. Warren 
G. Magnuson (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

The Cuatrman. The subcommittee will come to order. 

This isa hearing on 8. 1576. 

S. 1576 would provide for the construction of a salt-water research 
laboratory at Seattle, Wash., by the Department of the Interior in 
conjunction with the construction of an aquarium by the city of 
Seattle. This proposed laboratory would be operated jointly by the 
State of Washington Department of Fisheries, the College of Fisheries 
of the University of Washington, the School of Oceanography of such 
university, and the Fish and Wildlife Service; for the purpose of 
conducting research on marine life. 

The Department of the Interior, April 8, 1958, stated: “We cer- 
tainly hope the plans of the city of Se attle for construction of an 
aquarium see fruition, and we favor the proposal of an adjoining 
laboratory for research on marine life. * * *” In their report to 
the committee, April 28, 1959, they say that the present “dry labora- 
tory” is overcrowded and additional space is needed to carry on 
major research programs. Tor this reason they say that the facility 
proposed by S. 1576 is not the highest priority facility needed at 
this time. 

Now place the bill, S. 1576, in the record. 

(The bill follows:) 


[S. 1576, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the oper of a salt-water research laboratory at Seattle, 
Vashington, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized and directed to provide for the construction and equipping of a 
salt-water research laboratory in the Golden Gardens Beach area in Seattle, 
Washington, in conjunction with the construction of an aquarium in such area 
by the city of Seattle, and on a site contiguous to the site of such aquarium 
with respect to which the Secretary receives assurances satisfactory to him 
from the city of Seattle, by lease or otherwise, that the United States will be 
permitted to operate such laboratory thereon for such period of time as the 
Secretary may determine to be necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 
Such research laboratory shall be operated jointly by the State of Washington 
Department of Fisheries, the College of Fisheries of the University of Wash- 
ington, the School of Oceanography of such university, and the Fish and Wild- 
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life Service, United States Department of the Interior, for the purpose of con- t 
ducting research on marine life. 

The Cuarrman. 1 now place in the record three governmental 
agency communications: (1) Report of Department of Interior, 
April 28, 1959; (2) Letter, July 11, 1959, of Ross L. Lefller; (3) Re- 
port of General Services Administration, June 23, 1959. 

(The communications follow :) 


REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECBETARY, 
Washington, D.C., April 28, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 


Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, ' 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR MAGNusON: Your committee has requested a report on 8S. 1576, ' 


a bill to provide for the construction of a salt-water research laboratory at 
Seattle, Wash. This proposal would require the construction by the Secretary 
of the Interior of a salt-water reasearch laboratory in conjunction with the 
construction of an aquarium by the city of Seattle. This proposed laboratory 
would be operated jointly by the State of Washington Department of Fisheries, 
the College of Fisheries of the University of Washington, the School of Oceanog- 
raphy of such university, and the Fish and Wildlife Service of this Department, 
for the purpose of conducting research on marine life. 

For reasons hereafter stated, we are unable to recommend the enactment of ' 
this bill. 

In considering this proposal, we have reexamined our overall needs in the 
Northwest for fishery laboratory research space and related facilities. We now 
operate a dry laboratory on Montlake Boulevard, Seattle, Wash., for the purpose 
of carrying on all forms of research relating to fishery activities. Our needs for 
additional space and facilities for this dry laboratory are far more urgent at 
present to our needs than the construction of the proposed wet laboratory in 
the Golden Garden Beach area to which this bill refers. 

Our scientists at the Montlake laboratory are engaged in major research pro- 
grams of great importance to the future of the fisheries of the North Pacific 
area. They are laboring under very crowded conditions that not only hamper 
their work and research but also do not permit the use of the most effective 
research equipment. For this reason, while we understand and appreciate the 
objective of this proposed legislation, we are constrained to the view that the 
facility proposed in S. 1576 is not the highest priority facility needed in our 
research program. In this connection, it should be noted that we have general 
authority to conduct this type of research, and the enactment of further authoriz- 
ing legislation is unnecessary. We will, of course, submit, in accordance with 
established budgetary procedures, our recommendations relating to such facilities. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 


a 


Ross LEFFLER, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


———_— ee 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., July 11, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DraR SENATOB MAGNUSON: In my letter of May 13, I mentioned the proposed 
salt-water research laboratory to be constructed in connection with an aquarium 
at Seattle, Wash. At that time, detailed estimates of construction costs were not 
available. Since then, however, each of the agencies proposing to use the facility 
(University of Washington, State of Washington Department of Fisheries, and 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service) have submitted estimates of their requirements. 
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These estimates have been amalgamated into a building plan and our engineering 

staff has furnished estimates of the construction costs. These are attached for 

your information in accordance with your request. 
We believe that this laboratory, if constructed, would fill a real need in the 

Puget Sound region and would contribute greatly to the advancement of marine 

science in that area. The findings made by scientists working there would ulti- 

mately be of benefit to the food and sport fisheries of the Pacific Northwest and 

Alaska. 

Sincerely yours, 

Fr Ross LEFFter, Assistant Secretary. 

Cost estimate of proposed Seattle marine laboratory 

I. Cost of outdoor facilities : 


2 tanks 20 by 20 by 40 feet _____ $82, 000 





6 circular ponds, 6 feet diameter___.______________ 15, 000 
4 ponds 2o Dy So by 4 feet... an Caan 
20 raceways 5 by 40 by 3 feet aoa eee 16, 000 
$95, 000 
II. Cost of indoor facilities : 
Ist floor, 9,000 square feet, at $25 oo awe See Oe 
Basement, 9,000 square feet, at $25_______________ 225, 000 
Pumping facilities zs aceite ee 20, 000 
—— 470,000 
III. Miscellaneous costs : 
Architects fee, 6 percent he Sees 24, 000 
Building inspection ag weitpcanit ; 11, 000 
Equipment and contingencies__ pau ari ca 50, 000 
~ - 85,000 
Total a zh ee re _ 650, 000 





GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 


Washington, D.C., June 23, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 


Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of March 31, 1959, requested the views of 
this agency on S. 1576, 86th Congress, a bill to provide for the construction of a 
salt-water research laboratory at Seattle, Wash. 

The bill would authorize and direct the Secretary of the Interior to provide 
for the construction and operation of a salt-water research laboratory in Seattle, 
Wash., on land owned by the city of Seattle, for the purpose of conducting 
research on marine life jointly with the State of Washington and the University 
of Washington. 

A basic responsibility of the General Services Administration is the construc- 
tion of buildings to house the activities of the Federal Government. Accordingly 
we recommend that the bill be amended by adding another section as follows: 

“Src. 2. The construction and equipping of the salt-water research laboratory, 
including the preparation of drawings and specifications, the design and erection 
of the building, and all work incidental thereto, shall be under the supervision 
of the General Services Administration.” 

The bill should also be amended to provide for the authorization of an appro- 
priation for carrying out the purposes thereof. 

Since the bill would affect an activity of the Dependent of the Interior, we 
are not in a position to comment on the need for the facility proposed to be 
provided. If favorable consideration is given this measure, however, we rec- 
ommend that it be amended in accordance with the above prior to enactment. 

The enactment of the bill would not affect our fiscal or budgetary requirements. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the 
submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN FLOETE, Administrator. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., May 12, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: This is in response to your request for the views of the De- 
partment of Justice concerning the bill (S. 1576) to provide for the construction 
of a salt-water research laboratory at Seattle, Wash. 

The bill would direct the Secretary of the Interior to provide for the con- 
struction and equipping of a salt-water research laboratory in the Golden 
Gardens Beach area in Seattle, Wash., in conjunction with the construction of 
an aquarium by the city on contiguous sites. The laboratory would be operated 
jointly by the Department of Fisheries of the State of Washington, the College 
of Fisheries and the School of Oceanography of the University of Washington, 
and the Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior, for the purpose 
of conducting research on marine life. 

Whether the bill should be enacted involves questions of policy on which the 
Department of Justice prefers to make no recommendation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE E. WALSH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, April 8, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of March 31, 1959, requests our comments 
on 8. 1576, 86th Congress, to provide for the construction of a salt-water research 
laboratory at Seattle, Wash. 

We have no information concerning the need for the proposed laboratory and, 
therefore, have no comments to offer on the bill. 

This report is submitted in triplicate, as requested. 

Sincerely yours, 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 
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COOPERATIVE RESEARCH AND TRAINING PROGRAM 
FOR FISH AND WILDLIFE RESOURCES 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 6, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGNn CoMMERCE, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON MercHant MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
5110, New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C., Hon. Warren G. 
Magnuson (chairman of the sube ominittee) presiding. 

The Cuamman. The subcommittee will come to order. 

This is a hearing on S. 1781. 

(The bill follows:) 

{[S. 1781, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for cooperative unit programs of research, education, and demonstra- 
tion between the Federal Government of the United States, colleges and universities, the 
several States and territories, and private organizations, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled, That, for the purpose of developing 

adequate, coordinated cooperative research and training programs for fish and 

wildlife resources that are of interest and concern to not just one State or 

Territory, but to the Nation at large, the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 

authorized to permit the United States Fish and Wildlife Service and other 

agencies under his supervision to enter into cooperative agreements with other 

Federal agencies, with colleges and universities, game and fish departments of 

the several States and territories, and with nonprofit organizations, to establish 

cooperative research units which may be named for the various States and 

Territories in which they are established. 

Sec. 2. The function of such cooperative research units shall be to conduct 
coordinated research by and between Federal, State, and private agencies; to 
provide for training primarily at graduate levels in the fields of fisheries and 
wildlife management; to maintain effective liasion betwen Federal, State, and 
private agencies relating to fish and wildlife resources of mutual interest and 
benefit to more than one State or territory, including species of interest to 
citizens of States lacking them, those of forests, ranges, and farms that present 
problems common to several States; and for other purposes wherein coopera- 
tive activities would offer benefits and promise of greater success at reduced 
costs. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


Mr. Gurermutn. The Department of Interior is submitting a dif- 
ferent form of a bill on S. 1781, and while there probably isn’t any- 
thing wrong with the proposed draft of the Interior bill, I would 
just “like to. say that I think that their version is a little bit too 
restrictive. 

We will submit a statement for the record, but our private organi- 
zations, since its unit program started, have contributed close to three- 
quarters of a million dollars of private funds for this work. 
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We are going to continue, of course. This legislation does not call 
for any additional cost to the Federal Government and it merely gives 
statutory authority and legalizes a program that has been in operation 
for about 25 years. 

I think that their proposed piece of legislation is a little bit too re- 
strictive. For one thing, they have not put in there what is in your 
bill, Mr. Chairman, that they can cooperate with other Federal agen- 
cies. I cannot for the life of me understand why they would have any 
objection to that. Certainly these Federal agencies ought to be able 
to cooperate with each other and it is spelled out in your bill. 

They have a couple of other little restrictive things. I think that 
the Secretary of the Department of Interior has done a splendid job 
for 25 years in running this program, Everybody is pleased with it. 
I know of no objections to it. Now then when we try to give it statu- 
tory authority, they want to limit it down a little bit to just what we 
are doing now. I contend that your bill does authorize some slight 
expansion to that program if they see that such expansion is neces- 
sary. Therefore, I think your bill is perfectly all right. Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. You will have a statement on that? 

Mr. Gutermutrn. Yes. I do not have one with regard to these com- 
ments here because I had not seen their proposed bill until just about 
a half hour ago. 

The CHarrman. Does the Department of Interior have a statment 
on this bill ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes; Mr. Lansing A. Parker will present our 
statement. 

STATEMENT OF LANSING A. PARKER 


Mr, Parker. I am Lansing A. Parker, assistant director, Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 

Fish and wildlife management is a rather new technology. Until 
about 1930 management measures were based on rule-of-thumb prac- 
tices that often failed to produce the desired results. There was need 
for men with suitable training, need for basic facts, and need for 
public understanding of the objectives and methods of wildlife man- 
agement, and there were no adequate facilities for fulfilling these 
needs. In this atmosphere, in 1935, the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
one of the predecessor agencies of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife, was authorized by language in the appropriation bill of that 
year to cooperate with States and universities to expedite the provid- 
ing of these needs. Cooperative wildlife research units, sponsored 
jointly by the Biological Survey, the State game departments, the 
State land-grant universities, and the Wildlife Management Institute, 
were established in Alabama, Connecticut, Iowa, Maine, Oregon, 
Texas, Utah, and Virginia. Since then the Connecticut and Texas 
units have been disbanded, and additional units have been established 
in Alaska, Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Massachusetts, Montana, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania. 

The cooperative wildlife research unit program has fulfilled its 
objectives admirably. The pooling of manpower, funds, technical 
know-how and facilities in the units has produced results which none 
of the agencies acting alone could have accomplished. Nearly 3,000 
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wildlife students have been awarded degrees by the universities at 
which the units are located. Altogether, 2,833 publications have ema- 
nated from the cooperative units, covering research findings, critical 
reviews, descriptions of techniques, and other subjects. Nearly 300 
research projects are conducted each year. 

The fact. that the unit program has continued for nearly 24 years 
and that it has expanded from an original 10 units to 16 units now, 
is in itself indication of the need and desirability of the program. 
Since the authority for the unit program is contained only in the an- 
nual appropriation acts rather than in specific substantive legislation, 
there have been intermittent rumors that the program was to be dis- 
continued, and although there has been no substance to these rumors, 
they have detracted from the efficiency and stability of the unit pro- 
grams. This legislation, by providing congressional recognition and 
authorization for appropriations, would stabilize the program and 
lead to more effective cooperation. 

Although several of the units now conduct some fishery studies, this 
activity is supported almost entirely by the States in which the respec- 
tive units are located. We believe there is strong support and justifi- 

cation for a cooperative program to provide technical training in 
fishery management and research in relation to both fresh and marine 
waters. 

In summary, passage of S. 1781, if revised in accordance with our 
draft, would be advantageous to the Department of the Interior in 

‘arrying out its responsibilities, particularly as it provides for a firmer 
foundation for the cooperative wildlife research unit program which 
has been of tremendous importance in advancing the technical aspects 
of wildlife management in the United States. WwW e, therefore, recom- 
mend favorable consideration of the bill. 


A BILL To facilitate cooperation between the Federal Government, colleges, and univer- 
sities, the States, and private organizations for cooperative unit programs of research 
and education relating to fish and wildlife, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, for the purpose of developing adequate, 
coordinated, cooperative research and training programs for fish and wildlife 
resources, the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to continue to enter into 
cooperative agreements with colleges and universities, with game and fish de 
partments of the several States, and with nonprofit organizations, relating to co- 
operative research units: Provided, That Federal participation in the conduct of 
such cooperative unit programs shall be limited to the assignment of Depart- 
ment of the Interior biologists by the Secretary to serve at the respective units, 
to supply for the use of the particular unit’s operations such equipment as may 
be available to the Secretary for such purposes, and to the payment of incidental 
expenses of Federal personnel and employees of cooperating agencies assigned 
to the units. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


1e ATRMAN. Mr. Charles E. Jackson is here and his association 
The CrarrmMan. Mr. Charles F 
supports S. 1781. Mr. Jackson. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. JACKSON, GENERAL MANAGER, 
NATIONAL FISHERIES INSTITUTE, INC. 


Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Charles E. Jackson. I am general manager of the National 
Fisheries Institute, Inc., Washington, D.C., a trade organization com- 
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posed of approximately 500 firms located throughout the United 
States. Our membership encompasses producers, boat owners, proc- 
essors, canners, freezers, smokers, wholesalers, and brokers of fish and 
shellfish, including producers, processors, and distributors of fishery 
industrial produc ts used principally for feeding poultry and livestock. 

The board of directors of the National Fisheries Institute have care- 
fully considered and wish to go on record in support of S. 1781 now 
being considered by your committee. 

S. 1781 is to provide for cooperative unit programs of research, edu- 
cation, and demonstration between the Federal Government of the 
United States, colleges and universities, the several States and Ter- 
ritories and private organizations, and for other purposes. 

We are happy to join with the sport fish and wildlife organizations 
in urging prompt action on this very desirable legislation. 

The Cram an, Now, Mr. Gutermuth, we w ill hear r your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF C. R. GUTERMUTH 


Mr. Gurermutnu. Mr. Chairman, I am C. R. Gutermuth, vice presi- 
dent of the Wildlife Management Institute, Wire Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C., which is one of the older national conservation organiza- 
tions in this country. Its program has been continuous since 1911, 

The cooperative wildlife research unit program, Mr, Chairman, 
is one of the most successful and worthwhile activities ever sponsored 
by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. The institute has been a 
financial contributor to this program since the beginning, from the 
time that the first unit was established at Iowa State College in 1935 
to meet the need for trained men in the expanding field of wildlife 
management and for the obtaining of additional information on valu- 
able wildlife species. We know the value of the units and the good 
that has been achieved from our long years of active participation. 
We endorse the objectives of S. 1781 without reservation. 

The unit program, which caged is active at 16 land-grant col- 
leges and universities across the Nation, including Alaska, is coopera- 
tive in ever y sense of the word. Each research unit is sponsored and 
supported by the land-grant college, the State fish and game depart- 
ment, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and the Wildlife M: anage- 
ment Institute. The units have two interlocking objectives: (1) to 
conduct needed research into all aspects of wildlife restor: fae and 
management, and (2) to train college students for future professional 
careers in fish and wildlife research, management, and administration. 
The scholastic training for the most part is done on the graduate level, 
with students required to conduct supervised field research in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for advanced degrees. 

Nearly 3,000 such advanced degrees have been awarded young men 
and wome n who have partic ipated in the unit program during the 
past 25 years. Many of those who have received their graduate train- 
ing at colleges under the unit program now occupy key positions with 
State and Federal agencies and private organizations. 

It is interesting to note that three of the existing units are located 
at colleges and universities in States represented by members of this 
committee. These States are Ohio, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania. 
The Senators from those States undoubtedly are familiar with the unit 
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program and know the university cooperators and the unit leader who 
is employed by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. There are no 
more enthusiastic suppor ters of the units than the staffs of the univer- 
sities at which they are located and the State fish and game depart- 
ments which provide cash, equipment, and land for the purposes of 
the program. The institute, which is a relatively small organization, 
has invested nearly three-quar ters, of a million dollars of private funds 
in this program during the past 25 years. This, we believe has been 
a sound investment. 

The unit program is sound, beneficial, and progressive. It merits 
the stability that S. 1781 seeks to provide. Enactment of this legisla- 
tion would permit some program expansion by making provision for 
graduate training and research in fisheries as well as wildlife at cer- 
tain units, and for demonstrations of the practicability of fish and 
wildlife management techniques and practices developed by unit 
partic ipants. 

Americans now are hunting and fishing in unprecedented and ever- 
expanding numbers. The hope of catching a fish or bagging a game 
animal is the stimulant that lures 35 million or more Americans into 
the field each year. One way to assure that this opportunity is not 
lost. is by building now for the future, by developing a manpower pool 
of trained, competent, and experienced fish and wildlife scientists and 
technicians to staff key agencies as the demands for their talents con- 
tinue to increase. 

S. 1781 would give congressional sanction and stability to a realistic 
program that already has justified its widespread public support. 
Many of our leading State administrators and research workers are 
the products of the units. We trust that the committee will clear this 
measure for early consideration in the House. 

The CuarrMan. I will now place in the record a statement by Mr. 
Stewart M. Brandborg of the National Wildlife Federation. Also a 
communication from Bruce Bowler of Boise, Idaho, and the endorse- 
ment of our good friend, Milo Moore, director, Washington State 
Department of Fisheries, Seattle, Wash. 

(The documents follow :) 


STATEMENT OF STEWART M. BRANDBORG, ASSISTANT CONSERVATION DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


The National Wildlife Federation has strongly supported the work of the co- 
operative wildlife research units that are now maintained at 16 colleges and 
universities over the Nation. These units have served as centers for basic re- 
search on wildlife management and related scientific fields while providing train- 
ing opportunities for nearly 3,000 professional workers in this relatively new 
conservation field. 

Graduates from the units now occupy hundreds of key positions within our 
State, Federal, and private conservation agencies. And as the wildlife field 
continues to grow in order to meet the requirements of our rapidly increasing 
populations we will need many more of these professionally trained technicians. 

Basic research in the wildlife field, with a few outstanding exceptions, is at 
present progressing very slowly. Many questions relative to management and 
protection of fish and game animals continue to go unanswered. To get these 
answers we must strengthen our research programs at the State level where we 
can make fullest use of the combined talents and resources of our State and 
Federal agencies, and universities and colleges. §S. 1781 serves this purpose by 
providing the authority under which the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service can 
enter into cooperative agreements with other Federal agencies, State fish and 
game departments, nonprofit organizations, and colleges and universities. 
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In considering this legislation, the committee should recognize that the Wild- 
life Research Unit program has proven itself over the past 23 years by operating 
successfully with many direct benefits to the wildlife resources of our Nation. 
As our wildlife agencies continue to grow and improve, the demand for the service 
of the units will continue to increase in proportion to the need for more tech- 
nicians and professionally trained experts in this field. There will also be greater 
demand for educational programs designed to give the general public a clearer 
understanding of our conservation requirements. Without public awareness of 
these, progress in meeting future demands for protection of wildlife resources 
cannot keep up with rapid changes in the habitats of our wildlife species. The 
cooperative programs of the Wildlife Research Units can do much to strengthen 
these public educational efforts and thus make a major contribution to publicly 
sponsored programs for the protection and management of wildlife and other 
outdoor resources. Many of the State affiliates of the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion draw upon the units for educational services and all of them are anxious to 
see further expansion of these services in this vital educational area. 

We urge the committee to report favorably on 8. 1781 and make every effort to 
gain its enactment during the 86th Congress. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear here today. 





BolskE, Ipano, July 31, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MaGNuson: I note that hearings are to be held on August 4, 5, 
and 6, on 8S. 1781, in the Senate Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, of which you are the chairman. 

I believe this is an excellent piece of legislation, deserving of support, and 
we will appreciate favorable action thereon by the committee. 

Research truly is the key to successful progress. To get at the facts is the 
thing that gives us the correct answers to the problems, and the program to be 
established under S. 1781 would be most beneficial in the public interest. 

Thank you very kindly. 

Respectfully yours, 
BRUCE BOWLER. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES, 
Seattle, Wash., July 23, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MaGnuson: The Department of Fisheries of the State of 
Washington desires to be recorded in support of Senate bill 1781, now under 
consideration by the 86th Congress of the United States, and scheduled for pub- 
lic hearing before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Subcommittee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries during the period August 4 to 6, 1959. 

It is the firm opinion of this department that the development of adequate, 
coordinated, and cooperative research and training programs and the participa- 
tion of State agencies in these programs, as provided in this bill, are vital to 
the fisheries resource of the Nation; that they are especially essential to the 
preservation of the salmon resources of the Western States and Alaska if this 
valuable resource is to be preserved in the face of intensive hydroelectric devel- 
opment of our producing rivers and the unregulated high seas fishery on the 
salmon stocks native to our rivers by the fishing boats of foreign nations. 

New techniques are necessary and technicians trained in these new tech- 
niques essential if the value of the Nation’s salmon resources is to remain a 
factor of our national economy. Funds available from State sources to imple- 
ment such a program are inadequate. 

To illustrate the benefit of research and training programs, this department 
is the only fisheries agency to date with a major section of its complement ex- 
clusively engaged in the development of marine farms and marine farming 
practices. 

In the past 2 years, 1,450 acres of fresh and salt water areas have been 
developed and 7 million juvenile salmon reared at low cost in predator free 
environment, and released to increase the abundance of the commercial and 
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sport salmon fishery of the Northwest. During the next 2 years an additional 
1,215 acres of controlled area is planned for production, giving a total farm 
pond capacity in excess of 20 million fingerling salmon. 

This action program in the field of marine farming was made possible by 
interdepartmental schools and seminars in program farming and cut and try 
methods to train a segment of our technical people and field personnel in the 
skills essential for the development of marine farming areas and marine farming 
practices. Our efforts have been severely hampered in this training by lack of 
funds. 

One general school on marine farming covering 3 days last year for depart- 
mental employees was made available to and attended by personnel of other 
fisheries agencies and other interested people. Another is planned this year if 
funds are available. However, the number of technicians that can be developed 
by this method does not supply the demand. In addition, a great amount of 
working information has been documented and assembled which it is the 
opinion of our staff would be definitely informative to other fisheries agencies 
engaged in the rearing of both fresh and salt water marine life for public 
benefit if financing through a Federal program for State participation were 
available. 

Sincerely, 
Mito Moore, Director. 


(The reports from the Government agencies follow :) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., July 9, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate. 

DeAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: This is in reply to your request of April 27, for a 
report on §. 1781, a bill to provide for cooperative unit programs of research, 
education, and demonstration between the Federal Government of the United 
States, colleges and universities, the several States and territories, and private 
organizations, and for other purposes. 

The Department has no objection to the enactment of 8S. 1781. 

The bill would authorize the Secretary of the Interior to permit the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service and other agencies under his supervision to: (1) Enter 
into cooperative agreements with other Federal, State, and nonprofit organi- 
zations for conducting coordinated research in fish and wildlife resources: (2) 
develop and provide training, primarily at the graduate level, in the fields of 
fisheries and wildlife management; and (8) maintain effective liaison between 
Federal, State, and private agencies relating to fish and wildlife resource 
problems of mutual interest. 

The Forest Service and a number of State agricultural experiment stations 
have considerable research in progress and interest in fish and wildlife manage- 
ment studies. The bill would facilitate cooperation and coordination in the field 
of fish and wildlife management. 

We think it well to note that S. 1781 is of interest and concern to the Nation 
at large, not being limited to the rice-fish research area provided for by Public 
Law 85-342, approved March 15, 1958. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
TrRvuE D. Moore, Acting Secretary. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, April 30, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of April 27, 1959, requests our comments 
on 8S. 1781, which would provide for cooperative unit programs of research, 
education, and demonstration between the Federal Government of the United 
States, colleges and universities, the several States and territories, and private 
organizations, and for other purposes. 
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We have no information as to the need for or desirability of the proposed 
legislation and, therefore, have no comments to offer. 
This report is submitted in triplicate, as requested. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., July 1, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR MAGNUSON: Your committee has requested a report on S. 1781, 
a bill to provide for cooperative unit programs of research, education, and 
demonstration between the Federal Government of the United States, colleges 
and universities, the several States and territories, and private organizations, 
and for other purposes. 

We recommend that S. 1781 be enacted if revised in accordance with the 
enclosed draft thereof. We do not recommend the enactment of this bill in 
its present form. 

This bill is designed to strengthen and establish, upon a statutory foundation, 
the cooperative wildlife research unit program in which we have participated 
for many years with several of the States. Our appropriation acts, since 1935, 
have authorized this program, currently included under the appropriation item 
“Management and investigations of resources” for the Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife. 

In 1935, the Bureau of Biological Survey, one of the predecessor agencies of 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, entered into a cooperative program with 
the Wildlife Management Institute, selected colleges and universities, and 
State fish and game departments to (1) facilitate the training of wildlife person- 
nel, (2) conduct research basic to managing wildlife resources, (3) promote 
education through such means as demonstrations, lectures and publications and 
(4) provide technical assistance to conservation agencies in their wildlife man- 
agement problems. 

The pooling of manpower, funds, technical know-how and facilities in the units 
has produced results which none of the agencies acting alone could have ac- 
complished. From a total of 9 units established in 1935-36, the number was in- 
creased to 17 in 1950. Currently, there are 16 of these cooperative units. 

The State fish and game departments, realizing the need for trained personnel 
to conduct research and put management programs into effect, soon were con- 
tributing more than the minimum of $6,000 in cash called for in the initial 
cooperative agreements. Many of them, faced with urgent problems in manag- 
ing their fishery resources, contributed additional funds for fishery work. This 
work has been carried on to date primarily without the assistance of the 
Federal Government at the units. 

The cooperative unit program was established 2 years before the initiation of 
the Federal Aid to Wildlife Restoration Act of 1937 and, by the time projects 
were initiated under this act, the first students associated with the units were 
graduating and ready to take jobs as well-trained personnel. The units have 
been valuable sources of manpower for all conservation agencies—Federal, 
State, and private. To date, nearly 3,000 students have graduated from the 
unit schools. Many of the earlier graduates now hold responsible positions 
throughout the country. Enactment of this legislation will benefit the unit 
program which has been helpful to the States as well as to the Federal Govern- 
ment in carrying out its work in this field. 

As the terms of this bill are somewhat general and might be interpreted to 
authorize activities that are not contemplated under the unit program, we 
suggest a modification in its terms. Considering that the unit program is 
primarily a State program, our recommended revision of the bill is designed to 
limit appropriately and consistently with current practices, Federal participa- 
tion in the unit program. Such enactment will stabilize this program and will 
lead to more effective cooperation. 
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We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no objection 
to the submission of this report to your committee. 
Sincerely yours, 
Ross LEFFLER, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


A BILL To facilitate cooperation between the Federal Government, colleges and univer- 
sities, the States, and private organizations for cooperative unit programs of research 
and education relating to fish and wildlife, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, for the purpose of developing adequate, 
coordinated, cooperative research and training programs for fish and wildlife 
resources, the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to continue to enter into 
cooperative agreements with colleges and universities, with game and fish de- 
partments of the several States, and with nonprofit organizations relating to 
cooperative research units: Provided, That, Federal participation in the conduct 
of such cooperative unit programs shall be limited to the assignment of Depart- 
ment of the Interior biologists by the Secretary to serve at the respective units, 
to supply for the use of the particular units’ operations such equipment as 
may be available to the Secretary for such purposes, and the payment of 
incidental expenses of Federal personnel and employees of cooperating agencies 
assigned to the units. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., May 12, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: This is in response to your request for the views of the 
Department of Justice concerning the bill, S.1781, to provide for cooperative 
unit programs of research, education, and demonstration between the Federal 
Government of the United States, colleges and universities, the several States 
and territories, and private organizations, and for other purposes. 

The bill has been examined, but since the subject matter thereof does not 
directly affect the activities of the Department of Justice, we would prefer not 
to offer any comment concerning it. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE E. WALSH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 
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ORANGEBURG HATCHERY 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 6, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
5110, New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C., Hon. Warren 
G. Magnuson (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

The Cuatmrman. The subcommittee will come to order. This is a 
hearing on S. 2053 which would authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to accept title to the Orangeburg County, S.C., fish hatchery, 
together with the right to take adequate water from Orangeburg 
County Lake therefor, to acquire by purchase additional lands, and to 
dle velop, operate, and maintain the hatchery. 

The hatchery was established for the purpose of producing warm- 
water fish to stock waters in that area. The demand for warm-water 
fish for stocking ponds and lakes has been increasing rapidly through- 
out the Southeast for the past several years. A large and increasing 
number of fish are being required to stock waters within military 
reservations, State parks, newly created dams, and natural wildlife 
refuges. Indications are that the trend will be accelerated. 

The hatchery includes an excellent supply of water and land area 
suitable for rearing ponds. It is estimated by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service that the cost for construction and rehabilitation will be approx- 
imately $290,000. The estimated annual operating cost will be $30,000. 

The effect of this legislation, therefore, would be to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to accept title to the property so that a pro- 
gram of modernization to keep pace with the needs of the area could 
be undertaken. Increased production at this unit will permit the 
proper stocking of waters in South Carolina and adjoining States. 

I will place the bill S. 2053 in the record. 

(The bill follows :) 


[S. 2053, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the acceptance by the United States of a fish hatchery in the State 
of South Carolina 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of eT RPan SRC TnES of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized, in his discretion and upon such terms and conditions as he shall 
consider to be in the public interest, to accept by donation on behalf of the United 
States, title to the Orangeburg County, South Carolina, fish hatchery, together 
with the right to take adequate water from Orangeburg County Lake therefor. 
The Secretary is authorized to rehabilitate and expand the rearing ponds and 
other hatchery facilities, to purchase lands adjoining such station in connection 
with the rehabilitation and expansion of such facilities, and to equip, operate, 
and maintain said fish hatchery. 
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Sec. 2, There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such funds as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


The CHairman. Senator Olin D. Johnston, of South Carolina, 
offers for the record a supporting letter from Marshall B. Williams, 
State senator from Orangeburg County. These two letters will be 
placed in the record. 

I also have a statement from Senator Strom Thurmond, of South 
Carolina, who favors S. 2053. It will be made a part of the record. 

(The letters and statement follow :) 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CivIL SERVICE, 
August 8, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
(Attention: Mr. Huse.) 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am enclosing herewith a letter from the Honorable 
Marshall B. Williams, State senator, Orangeburg, S. C., regarding S. 2053. 
Please make Senator Williams’ letter public at the hearing on S. 2053 which 
is scheduled for August 5. 
Thanking you and with kind personal regards, I am, 
Sincerely, 
OLIN D, JOHNSTON. 


THE SENATE, 
STATE OF SouTH CAROLINA, 
Columbia, July 30, 1959. 
Hon. Ouin D. JOHNSTON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
oO” 


Dear SENATOR: Replying to your letter of July 27 concerning Senate bill 
2053 and the hearing which is being held on the same by the committee, I feel 
that the same is worthy of endorsement and passage due to the following rea- 
sons: The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service has facilities in Orangeburg which 
are not adequate to furnish sufficient fish from the hatchery in this area to 
meet the present-day demands, and they have been using, under a lease agree- 
ment, the county hatchery which was constructed as a WPA project. 

The county fish hatchery needs to be modernized and there is not sufficient 
area where the present U.S. Government Fish Hatchery is located to expand 
the facilities and that with the acquisition of the county fish hatchery and its 
use in connection with the U.S. Government Fish Hatchery and with the mod- 
ernization of the county hatchery which would be adequate—so I am informed 
by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service—for the foreseeable future needs in 
this area. 

The Orangeburg County legislative delegation wishes to express to you its 
appreciation for your efforts in this behalf. 

With kind personal regards and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MARSHALL B. WILLIAMS. 


U.S. SENATE, 
July 28, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your request for additional in- 
formation on §. 2053, a bill to authorize the U.S. Department of the Interior to 
accept title to the Orangeburg County fish cultural unit. 

The unit in question, which would be conveyed to the United States by Orange- 
burg County in the event this legislation is enacted, is one of two such units in 
Orangeburg County. At present both of these units are being operated by the 
Department of the Interior. This is due to the fact that one of these hatcheries 
is owned by the Federal Government and the other is being operated by the 
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Department of the Interior under the terms of a cooperative agreement dated 
May 19, 1944. 


The Orangeburg hatchery, authorized by 36 Stat. 1441, March 14, 1911, was 
established for the purpose of producing warm-water fish to stock waters in 
that area. Although at the time the station was constructed, facilities were 
adequate to meet the needs, present day requirements exceed production possi- 
bilities unless the unit is modernized. Inasmuch as the Department of the In- 
terior is now operating both hatcheries in this area, one by reason of owner- 
ship and the other through agreement, it is my opinion that the modernization 
to meet the needs of the area may best be accomplished by enabling the Depart- 
ment to accept title to the hatchery which is now owned by Orangeburg County. 
However, I am informed by Mr. Ross Leffler, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
that, although Orangeburg County is willing to donate the hatchery to the 
United States under certain conditions, the Department does not have authoriza- 
tion to accept title to the lands for fish cultural use. The effect of this legis- 
lation, therefore, would be to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to accept 
title to this property so that a program of modernization to keep pace with the 


needs of the area could be undertaken if it were deemed desirable by the 
Department. 


If I may be of further assistance in this, please do not hesitate to advise me. 
With kindest personal regards, 
Sincerely, 


Strom THURMOND, 
United States Senator. 
The CHatrMAN. Now we will have the statement of Mr. A. V. 
Tunison. 
STATEMENT OF A. V. TUNISON 


Mr. Tuntson. I am A. V. Tunison, Assistant Director, Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 

The fish hatchery referred to is a warm-water fish rearing station 
that has been operated by the U.S. Government as a substation of 
the Federal fish hatchery at Orangeburg, S.C., since 1944 by coop- 
erative agreement with the county. The property is county-owned and 
is located about 6 miles south of Orangeburg. 

Rearing facilities at the Orangeburg County unit have been used 
to augment the production of warm-water fish at the Federal hatchery 
and State hatcheries in an attempt to meet the demand for these 
species in the area served. The South Carolina Wildlife Resources 
Department approves the transfer of this facility to the Federal 
Government. 

Development of the Orangeburg County fish rearing facility was 
never completed. Only a few of the ponds are in usable condition, 
and even these have no fish collection structures. No major im- 
provement has been accomplished at the unit in 15 years. As the 
property is county-owned, the Federal Government has not had the 
authority to improve and modernize the station. The county has 
indicated a desire to transfer the property, with an excellent water 
supply, to the Government at no cost. The water supply is available 
from a county-owned lake and is adequate for the full development 
of the station. 

The present annual production of the Orangeburg County unit 
averages about 1 million fingerlings (bass and bluegill). An annual 
production of about 3 million fingerling bass, bluegill, and channel 
catfish could be attained by improvement at this station. 

A 55-acre tract of land is involved in the proposed transfer, with 
improvements including 8 earthen ponds in use, 10 ponds in various 
stages of completion, and water supply and drainage lines for a part 
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of the ponds. Additional land, totaling 46 acres, would be required 
to permit the full development of the hatchery. 

When our report on 8. 2053 was submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget, we were advised by that agency that the acceptance by the 
Federal Government of the expense of completing and operating the 
Orangeburg hatchery will est ‘ablish an undesirable precedent for the 
future acceptance of the fishery obligation of other States and could 
have a demoralizing effect on those States which are making all out 
efforts to meet their obligations. The Bureau of the Budget is opposed 
to the enactment of S. 2053. 

The CHatrmMan. The report of the Department of the Interior, 
August 3, 1959, will be placed in the record, together with comments 
of the C omptroller General, dated June 2, 1959, and of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, dated June 3, 1959. 


(The documents follow :) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., August 3, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR MR. MAGNUSON: Your committee has requested a report on S. 2053, a 
bill to provide for the acceptance by the United States of a fish hatchery in the 
State of South Carolina. 

This proposed legislation would authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
accept title to the Orangeburg County, S8.C., fish hatchery, together with the right 
to take adequate water from Orangeburg County Lake therefor, to acquire by 
purchase additional lands, and to develop, operate, and maintain the hatchery. 
Although owned by Orangeburg County, this fish hatchery has been operated 
by the Federal Government as a substation of its hatchery at Orangeburg since 
1944, by cooperative agreement with the county. The hatchery is located on a 
55-acre tract of land. Existing facilities include eight earthen ponds presently 
in use, ten ponds in various stages of completion, and water supply and drainage 
lines for a part of the ponds. 

The demand for warm-water fish for initially stocking public lakes, farm fish 
ponds, and restocking renovated public ponds and lakes has been increasing 
rapidly throughout the southeast for the past several years. A large and in- 
creasing number of fish are being required to stock the waters within military 
reservations, State parks, and national wildlife refuges. There is every indica- 
tion that this trend will be accelerated. Rearing facilities at State and Federal 
hatcheries in South Carolina and adjoining States are not adequate to meet this 
increased demand. The South Carolina Wildlife Resources Department has 
recommended that title to this property be vested in the United States. 

Although the Orangeburg County fish hatchery includes an excellent supply 
of water and land area suitable for rearing ponds, present rearing facilities are 
inadequate for efficient warm-water fish production. Only a part of the pond 
system, as originally designed, has been completed. Also, the ponds do not in- 
elude fish collection structures or adequate supply pipelines. Transfer of this 
property to the Federal Government would permit modernization and expansion 
of these facilities. Increased production at the unit will permit the proper 
stocking of waters in South Carolina and adjoining States. 

We estimate that the cost for construction and rehabilitation in eonnection 
with this hatchery wil be approximately $290,000. The annual operating costs of 
such hatchery when rehabilitated will be aproximately $30,000. 

We have heen advised by the Bureau of the Budget that while there is no 
objection to the submission of this report to your committee, the Bureau would 
be opposed to enactment of this bill. The reasons for such views are contained 
in the following excerpts from the letter that we have received from the Bureau: 

“Tt would appear from the facts presented in the proposed report that neither 
the County of Orangeburg nor the State of South Carolina feel any need for the 
continued operation of the Orangeburg hatchery since the County of Orangeburg 
has not felt required to either operate or even complete construction on this 
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hatchery started at least 15 years ago, and the South Carolina State wildlife 
department recommends donated disposal to the Federal Government. 

“At the present time, there are 482 State and local fish cultural units located 
in 48 States. The acceptance by the Federal Government of the expense of 
completing and operating the Orangeburg hatchery will establish an undesirable 
precedent for the future acceptance of the fishery obligation of other States 
and could have a demoralizing effect on those States who are making all-out 
efforts to meet their obligations. Furthermore, the tendency to enlarge the 
Federal role of being supplier of the game fishing needs of the States is perhaps 
unwise from the point of view of undermining the State’s right to regulate and 
control its sport fishing, for regulation is always constrained by the availability 
of fish but the Federal Government is under no corresponding requirement of 
production.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Ross LEFFLER, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, June 2, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DearR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference is made to your letter of May 27, 
1959, acknowledged May 28, requesting our comments on S. 2053, 86th Con- 
gress, Ist session, which would provide for the acceptance by the United States 
of a fish hatchery in the State of South Carolina. 

We have no information as to the need for, or the desirability of, the proposed 
legislation and, therefore, have no comments to offer. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 





U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., June 8, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: This is in response to your request for the views of the De- 
partment of Justice concerning the bill (S. 2053) “To provide for the acceptance 
by the United States of a fish hatchery in the State of South Carolina.” 

The bill has been examined, but since the subject matter thereof does not 
directly affect the activities of the Department of Justice, we would prefer not 
to offer any comment concerning it. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE E. WALSH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 6, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForREIGN COMMERCE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
5110, New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C., Hon. Warren G. 
Magnuson (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

The CuatrmMan. The subcommittee will come to order. This is a 
hearing on H.R. 2398, a bill to provide for the establishment of a fish 
hatchery in the northwestern part of the State of Pennsylvania. 

The first witness to be heard on this proposal is the Honorable 
Leon H. Gavin, Representative in the Congress of the United States 
from the 23d District of the State of Pennsylv ania. 

Senator Enetr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to welcome to our sub- 
committee my old friend from the House of Representatives. We 
served together in the House for a great many years and he has taken 
an active and vigorous interest in conservation matters. He has been 
a great champion of the conservation interests of the country. 

We are very glad to have you here, Congressman, to welcome you 
on this side of the Capitol. 

The Cuarrman. I will put in the record a letter from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, endorsing this bill. It is from Mr. Ross Lefller, 
Assistant Secretary, who also has had considerable experience in con- 
servation in the State of Pennsylvania. 

(The letter follows:) 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D.C., July 31, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 


Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: Your committee has requested a report on H.R. 
2398, a bill to provide for the establishment of a fish hatchery in the northwest- 
ern part of the State of Pennsylvania. 

We recommend the enactment of this bill. 

This bill is the same as 8. 2781, of the 85th Comerens, upon which we sub- 
mitted a report to your committee, on September 25, 1957. Although not favor- 
ing the proposal at that time our report recognized a possible future need for 
additional hatchery facilities in the particular region. We have given further 
consideration to this matter and believe the fishing pressure in this region war- 
rants the establishment of a hatchery. 

We have examined a number of sites in northwestern Pennsylvania to deter- 
mine their value for the location of a fish-cultural station. Our investigations 
indicate that a site below the proposed Kinzua Dam on the Allegheny River may 
be suitable for this purpose. 
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The water supply at this point could be taken from the reservoir at different 
elevations in order to obtain desirable temperatures for hatchery purposes. Our 
studies indicate that the establishment of such a hatchery and development of the 
site will cost approximately $800,000. 

This cost will include the water supply and drain lines, concrete raceways, a 
hatchery building, warm-water ponds, quarters for personnel, site leveling and 
clearing, roads and parking areas, equipment, and. engineering. Seven perma- 
nent employees will be required to operate the hatehery. The annual operating 
costs will be approximately $90,000. 

This hatchery will serve an area that includes the western portions of New 
York and Pennsylvania as well as the northern part of West Virginia. Within 
this area lies the Allegheny National Forest, 37 miles long and 43 miles wide, 
encompassing approximately three-quarters of a million acres of land, and con- 
taining 500 miles of streams. The waters in the Allegheny National Forest as 
well as in contiguous areas are subjected to heavy fishing pressure as these wa- 
ters are within a few hours drive from certain major cities, such as Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Erie, and Cleveland. Establishment of this hatchery should promote 
the highly beneficial sport of sport fishing. 

The proposed Kinzua Dam, on the Allegheny River, is expected to stabilize the 
flow of that river and to provide many miles of suitable trout habitat immediately 
below the dam. As the natural reproduction of trout is usually negligible below 
major dams, the annual restocking of tailwaters is necessary to maintain a trout 
fishery. 

In this connection, it should be noted that the trout fishery below the major 
dams on the White River in Arkansas, as well as on the Colorado and Missouri 
Rivers has proven to be a major attraction and a valuable addition to the Na- 
tion’s sport fishery. The Allegheny River below the Kinzua Dam should be 
no exception. A 12,000-acre reservoir that will be created above Kinzua Dam 
will be narrow and deep at the lower end. It will support a desirable fish popula- 
tion. 

This new hatchery would supplement production at the small Federal hatchery 
at Farnsworth as well as the production at State hatcheries. Every indication 
points to a continued annual increase in fishing pressure in western Pennsy]- 
vania. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that while there would be no objection 
to the submission of this report to your committee, that Bureau would recom- 
mend against the proposed authorization at this time since the status of the 
Kinzua Dam is in question at the moment, and since completion of this key factor 
in the justification of this hatchery will, in any case, involve a considerable 
period of time, thereby affecting the present estimate of future needs. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ross LEFFLER, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


The Cuairman. I will now place in the record the proposed meas- 
ure, H.R. 2398. 
(The aet follows:) 


[H.R. 2398, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


AN ACT To provide for the establishment of a fish hatchery in the northwestern part of 
the State of Pennsylvania 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to establish, construct, equip, operate, and maintain a new fish hatchery 
in the northwestern part of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

Passed the House of Representatives July 20, 1959. 

Attest : 

RaAcpH R. Roperts, Clerk. 


The Cuairman. Leon, we will now hear from you. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. LEON H. GAVIN, REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE 23D DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


Mr. Gavin. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I just want to 
say it is a real pleasure to have an opportunity to come before your 
committee and again meet with my very good and able friends and 
colleagues on this legislation. 

This bill is a bill that passed the House last year and also passed 
the House this year, H.R. 2398, to provide for the establishment of a 
fish hatchery in tha: northwestern part of the State of Pennsylvania. 

I think the report accompanying the bill states very well the pur- 
pose of the bill which is to authorize construction and equipment of a 
fish hatchery in the northwestern part of the State of Pennsylvania. 
At the present time the area is served by two small hatcheries, the out- 
put of which will be completely inadequate to serve the needs of the 
area upon the completion of the Kinzua Dam. Northwestern Pennsyl- 

vania serves the recreational needs of a substantial part of the popula- 
tion of the country, and the facilities created by the construction of 
the new dam will vastly increase the fishing pressure on the area. 
Failure to provide adequ: ite facilities to meet the anticipated needs 
will serve to deprive large numbers of sportsmen of fishing 
opportunities, 

In talking with my good friend, Mr. Lefiler, this morning, he points 
out we have some 14 million hunters and some 25 million "fishermen 
and that the trend is Ups up, up. 

This proposed project would be in the vicinity of the Allegheny 
National Forest which is 37 miles long and 43 miles wide and com- 
ne ises approximately 740,000 acres. We have some 500 miles of fish- 
able streams in the forest, but we haven’t at times the fish to stock 
the streams. 

I might point out to my good friends that within a radius of 300 
miles of the center of the forest, there are 47 millon people. In 1958, 
$16,000 people visited the forest for some type of outdoor recreation, 
including fishing, hunting, camping, swimming, and so forth, and 
based on the trends, it is anticipated within the next 10 years, recrea- 
tion use will total about 114 million for the forest as it now stands. 
And any major development of the forest would increase the recrea- 
tional potential, such as the proposed Allegheny River Reservoir, 
which, when completed, will create an artificial lake 29 miles long, 
all the way back to Salamanca, N.Y., or to the New York State line 
and on the right side of that is the Allegheny National Forest of 
700.000 acres. 

So, you can realize the potentials in the development of this proj- 
ect in connection with the Allegheny National Forest. The increase 
in visitors means a great increase in the number of the fishermen who 
will go into the area. 

I know that the members of the committee realize that this is merely 
an authorization bill in anticipation of the completion of this project 
and in connection with the project so that when it is constructed and 
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this great recreational area has been developed, that we will be in a 
position then to proceed with the project and this is merely an authori- 
zation bill. 

The CHarrman. What are the two hatcheries that are there now? 
Are they State hatcheries ? 

Mr. Gavin. One at Lamar and a small one at Farnsworth. The 
one at Lamar, Pa., is being rehabilitated to some extent. However, 
the one at Farnsworth is a very smal] hatchery and has no potentiality. 

The Cuarrman. Are these hatcheries State or Federal ? 

Mr. Gavin. They are both Federal hatcheries. 

The Cuarmman. What would happen to them if we decided to build 
this new one? 

Mr. Gavin. There isn’t any question about it that the fishing pres- 
sure would be great enough that both could cooperate, in my opinion, 
without any difficulty. In fact, I have supported and worked very 
energetically for the rehabilitation and development of the present 
hasehery at Lamar. I have been there and looked the situation over. 

The Carman. It is my understanding too—correct me if I am 
wrong—that the effectiveness of supplying the area or servicing the 
area can be better served by the establishment of a new hatchery, 
which would be supplemented by these two, than to try and enlarge 
either of the two 

Mr. Gavin. I would not be able to pass judgment on that except that 
I do know Lamar and they have turned in a magnificent performance 
in hatchery work. I feel that the demands will be so great, that by 
the time they get around to the building of this hatchery, there would 
be plenty of need and opportunity for both. 

The CHarman. I asked as the question always arises, if you have 
two hatcheries there, why don’t you enlarge one or the other rather 
than put in a third? 

Mr. Gavin. Senator, I presume this hatchery would be — 
in the vicinity of the proposed Allegheny River project, close by « 
adjacent to it. The reason for this authorization is that as the Alle- 
gheny River project proceeds, the hatchery can be studied in connec- 
tion with development of the project. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Leffler, will you come up and answer this ques- 
tion. What. type of fish do you propose to propagate in the new 
hatchery ¢ 

Mr. Lerrier. The new hatchery will be a combination hatchery— 
part will be trout because there are a great many trout streams. 

The CuHairman. The Congressman said about 500 miles of trout 
streams. 

Mr. Lerrter. In addition to that and, of course, something we 
can’t foresee at this time but it is quite possible, when that reservoir 
is built, we will also have to produce in this hatchery some warm- 
water fish in the way of bass or walleyed pike in order to stock the 
reservoir. There is some doubt as to whether the reservoir would be 
suitable for trout. 

The CHatrmMan. We have a bill before us, S. 1262, which was in- 
troduced by the Senator from Arkansas, Mr, Fulbright, which directs 
the Secretary of Interior to establish a research program to determine 
means of improving the conservation of game fish in dam reservoirs. 
Would these two bills be in conflict? 
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Mr. Lerrier. No, they would not be in conflict. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, if you had the hatchery there near 
tlie dam, it could be used as part of this whole program, is that correct ? 

Mr. Lerrier. Yes. 

Senator Eneiz. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Senator Eneiz. What would this fish act cost? 

Mr. Gavin. It is estimated at approximately $800,000. 

Senator Enexie. Was this bill on the Consent Calendar of the House? 

Mr. Gavin. It was on the Consent Calendar. 

Senator Encie. What is the annual operating cost? 

Senator Scorr. $90,000. 

Senator Enexie. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. The Senator from Pennsylvania has a short state- 
ment which he wants to give to the committee. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HUGH SCOTT, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Senator Scorr. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to have the opportunity 
to speak in favor of the pending bill, H.R. 2398, which would au- 
thorize the establishment of a fish hatchery in the northwestern part 
of the State of Pennsylvania. 

It is a project to which my friend and colleague, Congressman Leon 
Gavin, has devoted much time and effort, and he is here this morning 
and has told you more in detail the need for this hatchery, in the 
interests of recreation and conservation. 

This is the second time a bill for this purpose has been passed by 
the House of Representatives and has reached this committee. Per- 
haps at the earlier date, 1957, it was not as timely for consideration 
as itis now. Recent developments of a flood control and recreational 
nature in the selected area point definitely to the need for planning 
a fish hatchery—which will come into full use, as the Allegheny River 
Reservoir progresses. 

This project will create an artificial lake bounded by the Allegheny 
National Forest, and offer tremendous attractions for sportsmen and 
recreational activities. 

The committee will note that the Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
Department of the Interior, in testimony by Assistant Secretary Lef- 
fler, has given endorsement to the fish hatchery and views this au- 
thorization as timely and necessary. 

Its creation will benefit not only the people of Pennsylvania, but 
will serve an area that includes the northern part of West Virginia 
and western New York. The waters in the Allegheny National 
Forest, as well as in contiguous areas, are subject to heavy fishing pres- 
sure, as these waters are within a few hours drive of major cities such 
as Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Erie, and Cleveland. 

I will leave the details of this project to the testimony of those who 
are more conversant with the technical and practical aspects. How- 
ever, it is very easy to envision the benefits that will come from the 
establishment of this fish hatchery. It is the stated policy of the 
Federal Government to sponsor to the fullest extent recreational op- 
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portunities for our people—taking full advantage of our natural 
resources. 

I urge the committee to give favorable consideration to the authori- 
zation of this project. 

The Cuarrman. I think, Senator Scott, the Department opposed the 
bill 2 years ago, because of the fact that litigation was still pending 
and no one knew just what was going to come of that litigation. I 
am sure we are going to have a national program. In the inland 
sections of the country where we have established recreation facilities 
and fishing in the dam areas, following a public works program, the 
amount of people that actually use it is just amazing. 

The largest attendance in the United States last year, of any of our 
national parks, national refuges or fishing areas was at Denison Dam 
in Texas. This shows how avid the people are to get into these areas 
for recreation. This Pennsylvania project would be another, with 
the great population within a small area. 

Senator Scorr. The magazines have been full of stories within the 
last 2 years of almost explosive interest in outdoor sports, power boat- 
ing, sailing, and fishing. 

The CuarrMan. That istrue. It has been the same in all game and 
fishing recreational areas. 

Senator Scorr. The American people seem to have moved out of 
doors. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Leffler, do you want to add something? 

Mr. Lerrier. The year before last, I had occasion to check on the 
man days of visits to the reservoirs under jurisdiction of the Army 
Engineers and it amounted to 17 million man-days of use. 

Mr. Gavin. This area in which this project would be located, north- 
western Pennsylvania, takes in southwestern New York, western 
Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio and southwestern Pennsylvania, one 
of the most congested areas in the country where more and more peo- 
ple are turning to the great outdoors for recreation. This hatchery 
would be a contributing factor, particularly to the northwestern area 
where we have great trout streams and miles and miles of streams, but 
we haven’t the fish to stock the streams. 

The CuatrmMan. Would the stock be available from this hatchery to 
surrounding areas, not only to the dam proper, but to other areas in 
the State of Pennsylvania and the State of New York? 

Mr. Lerrier. New York and Pennsylvania both. May I just make 
another comment. You raised a question about the Lamar Hatchery. 
Trout from the Lamar Hatchery are not only used to stock the streams 
in Pennsylvania, but New Jersey and as far east as Connecticut. 

The Cuarrman. This would serve a similar purpose for the whole 
area ? 

Mr. Gavin. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Is there anything further? If not, thank you, 
Congressman. 

Mr. Gavin. Thank you very much, gentlemen. I appreciate being 
given this opportunity to be heard and will be grateful for any con- 
sideration given this bill. 

The. Cuarrman. I will now place in the record the statement of 
A. V. Tunison, Assistant Director, Bureau of Sport Fisheries, Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior. 
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Mr. Tunison is present and we will now hear from him. 


STATEMENT OF A. V. TUNISON 


Mr. Tuntson. I am A. V. Tunison, Assistant Director, Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, appearing in favor of H.R. 2398, a bill 
to provide for the establishment of a fish hatchery in the northwestern 
part of the State of Pennsylvania. 

This is concerned with an area including the western parts of New 
York and Pennsylvania and northern part of West Virginia. Within 
this area lies the Allegheny National Forest, which is 37 miles long 
and 43 miles wide, 463,179 acres in public ownership, and the forest 
boundaries encompass an approximate three-quarters of a million 
acres containing 500 miles of streams. Waters in the Allegheny 
Forest and contiguous areas are subjected to a very heavy fishing pres- 
sure, as it is within a few hours drive of major cities such as Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, Erie, and Cleveland, and it is a vacation area for 
residents of New York City, Philadelphia, Detroit, and other metro- 
politan areas. 

The U.S. Forest Service is very much interested in developing the 
forests for as much recreation as possible. Fishing in national] for- 
ests is a facet of recreation receiving intense interest, as it does not 
interfere with good forestry practices. The Forest Service, in recog- 
nizing the need for camel fishing opportunities, is building dams 
to create reservoirs within the national forests to provide fishing. 
Management plans on forest areas include fishery management in 
waters on forest lands. 

The proposed Kinzua Dam, on the Allegheny River, is expected to 
stabilize the flow of that river and provide many miles of suitable 
trout habitat immediately below the dam. As natural reproduction of 
trout is usually negligible below major dams, annual restocking of 
tailwaters is necessary to maintain a trout fishery. The trout fishery 
below major dams on the White River in Arkansas, Colorado and Mis- 
souri Rivers has proven to be a major attraction and valuable addition 
to the Nation’s sport fishery. The Allegheny River below Kinzua 
should be no exception. In addition, the 12,000 acre reservoir that 
will be created above Kinzua Dam will be narrow and deep at the 
lower end, and will support a fish population. Farm ponds are in- 
creasing in number in western New York and Pennsylvania. ‘The 
production of warm-water species such as channel catfish could be a 
valuable addition to certain waters of the area. 

The production of the proposed new hatchery would supplement 
production at the small existing Federal hatchery at Farnsworth and 
State hatcheries. Every indication points to continued annual in- 
creases in fishing pressure in western Pennsylvania. The State of 
Pennsylvania, through its fish commission, has indicated that the 
Federal Government and the State each have responsibilities in the 
area, 

A number of sites have been inspected in northwestern Pennsylvania 
as possible locations for a fish-cultural station. It appears that a site 
below the proposed Kinzua Dam is suitable for the establishment of 
a fish hatchery. The water supply could be taken from the reservoir 
at different elevations, to obtain desirable temperatures, and conveyed 
by gravity pipeline to the proposed site. 
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The establishment of a Federal fish hatchery in northwestern Penn- 
sylvania would be in keeping with the primary purpose of such hatch- 
eries: (1) To stock waters on lands owned or controlled by the Federal 
Government, and (2) assist the States to fulfill fishery management 
obligations. Such a hatchery would be a valuable asset to the Federal 
hatchery system. Therefore, we recommend the enactment of H.R. 
2398. 

The CuHarrMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Tunison. 

I would like to insert in the record at this point, the comments from 
the Comptroller General dated July 29, 1959, and the Department of 
Justice dated July 31, 1959. 


(The documents follow :) 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, July 29, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of July 27, 1959, requests our comments on 
the bill H.R. 2398, to provide for the establishment of a fish hatchery in the 
northwestern part of the State of Pennsylvania. 

We have no information concerning the need for this legislation and, therefore, 
have no comments to offer. 

As requested, we are furnishing thirty copies of this report. 

Sincerely yours 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., July 13, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: This is in response to your request for the views of the De- 
partment of Justice concerning the bill (H.R. 2398) “To provide for the estab- 
lishment of a fish hatchery in the northwestern part of the State of 
Pennsylvania.” 

The bill has been examined, but since the subject matter thereof does not di- 
rectly affect the activities of the Department of Justice, we would prefer not to 
offer any comment concerning it. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE E. WALSH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


The Cuatrman. This concludes our testimony on H.R. 2398. 

We will proceed to S. 2086, a bill that was introduced by Senator 
Allott from Colorado, with several cosponsors including the chair- 
man. S. 2086 provides for the establishment of a National Wildlife 
Disease Laboratory and authorizes an appropriation thereto. 

The Department of Interior is unable to recommend the enactment 
of the bill. They say they have a wildlife program well established 
at Patuxent research refuge. The Department of Justice suggests 
an amendment that if the acquisition of land through the exercise 
of power of eminent domain is completed, it is suggested that the 
word “condemnation” be inserted after the word “purchase.” 

Senator Allott has a statement on this bill. We will be glad to 
hear from Senator Allott. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. GORDON ALLOTT, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF COLORADO 


Senator Atuorr. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

I have introduced S. 2086 which calls for the establishment and 
operation of a National Wildlife Disease Laboratory. The lack of 
knowledge and current studies of diseases of humans, livestock and 
poultry point to the need for the establishment of such a facility so 
that research can be undertaken into the field of wildlife disease, 
their causes, diagnosis, epidemiology, host specificity and interrela- 
tionships to man, domestic animals to all other wild creatures. 

Competent persons have demonstrated that in animal pathology, 
and related medical sciences, the greatest dearth of knowledge is 
in the field of wildlife diseases. Nowhere in America are the diseases 
of wildlife being investigated, either as to their incidence, control, 
or relationship to diseases of humans and farm animals on the scope 
anywhere near comparable to the programs now devoted to the diseases 
of man and domestic animals, and there is no adequately equipped 
place where such undertakings can be cooperatively financed or 
brought together. 

Relatively little is understood about the role of wild animals in 
the transmission of the 86 diseases found to be intercommunicable 
between man and other animals. For example, common wildlife 
diseases of a communicable and dangerous nature are rabies, anthrax, 
brucellosis, and encephalitis—to which man is susceptible. An out- 
break of sleeping sickness (encephalitis) presently is causing much 
apprehension in the Southwest. Wyoming is confronted with an 
epidemic of anthrax in its sizable and very valuable moose popula- 
tion. 

Limited investigations are in progress at certain agricultural and 
medical institutions; the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
has disease projects at the Patuxent and Bear River national wildlife 
refuges; the U.S. Public Health Service is engaged in specific studies 
in the general field; and private agencies are making scattered 
investigations. 

Nowhere in this country, however, is there a research center of 
national scope, as there is in Russia, adequately staffed with well 
trained and competent persons, equipped with all necessary facili- 
ties, and dedicated to a planned, long-term attack on the wide range 
of viruses, bacteria, and parasites having common affinities for man, 
domestic animals, and wild mammals and birds. 

As the ideal site for this National Wildlife Disease Laboratory, I 
would like to point out that Colorado State University at Fort Col- 
lins is well situated both nationally and locally. This section of the 
country is reached easily from all other parts, while at the same time 
the site lies between an intensively farmed region and the vast areas 
of public land. Each supports varied kinds of domestic livestock and 
poultry and provides habitat for all types of wildlife ranging from 
the smallest birds and mammals to the largest. 

In addition to its highly advantageous geographical location, the 
University embraces and already is working on extensive research 
and training in diseases of domestic animals and big game, with large, 
completely up-to-date disease isolation research unit and laboratory, 
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through its College of Veterinary Medicine and its various depart- 
ments. 

The university works closely in interrelated fields with the De- 
partment of Interior and the Department of Agriculture, the Colo- 
rado Game and Fish Department, livestock associations and the Uni- 
versity of Colorado Medical Center in Denver. 

Should my bill be enacted, Colorado State University will give, at 
no cost to the Federal Government, land for the laboratory build- 
ing and animal-holding pens in ample acreage and suitable location. 

I also wish to point out that the site is adjacent to the large, new 
ultra-modern domestic animal disease isolation unit and laboratory 
now in operation on the campus. The advantages of such a location 
are obvious. The university pledges its full cooperation to the estab- 
lishment, staffing, operation and general program support of the 
proposed National Wildlife Disease Laboratory. This laboratory 
would serve as a central study and reference station, provide infor- 
mation and assistance in various wildlife disease fields, and be a na- 
tional repository for specimens, media, preparations, and other scien- 
tific aids pertinent to wildlife disease programs. 

All kinds of cooperative studies could be financed there by private 
organizations which I am sure would be vitally interested in par- 
ticipating in the program. Some of these would be the Max C. 
Fleischmann Foundation, Carnegie Foundation, Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, Ford Foundation, the Wildlife Management Institute, and Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, tonameafew. The laboratory also would 
be a valuable training ground for students. 

It is expected that $3,500,000 would be required for constructing 
and equipping the original installation. The annual cost of operat- 
ing the facility would be $708,300. After work gets going, much of 
the laboratory program would be financed by cooperative efforts so 
that the amount to be requested from Congress each year could be 
less, and I think it might reasonably submit a suggestion budget for 
the record and ask that every possible consideration be given to the 
support of this bill and I have attached to my statement, a suggested 
budget. 

The CuatrMan. We will put that budget in the record in full and 
a letter from the International Association of Game, Fish and Con- 
servation Commissioners, which would point out the need for this. 
They say it would serve as a central laboratory where studies could be 
coordinated and work would be available to the States. 

(The document follows :) 


SUGGESTED BUDGET FOR A NATIONAL WILDLIFE DISEASE LABORATORY 


The cost of the main building, providing offices and laboratories for the ad- 
ministrative and research staffs, is: 


Facility : Estimated cost 
(a) Laboratory, building and utilities................______ $1, 968, 960 

(b) Equipment, built-ins and major___.____.---_._-_____------ 703, 200 

(0) Memebent, IMINO? BUG TOTtADIC. ...cenoncnnncdennncienimiae 421, 920 

(d@) Buildings, shop, storage, animal colony__________--__----~- 140, 640 

6} Eaetenne pena,  iebidiion ‘sale. oie ke ls 220, 960 

CFF IS hoa he dasinedknd Jie Rodis. Ae eaatl ee. S 44, 320 

REE EIN eS EE een + eee Ren 3, 500, 000 
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The professional positions considered necessary to the manning and operation 
of the Laboratory are: 


Personnel : Completed 
IN ick Meal ek siden once sctaiigcl ee sada ead seg adeldsgs oka abi anand 1 
RUNS TN ics x crc cthep aco ec eine x cs mn ign nl me ep es 1 
Werermnmeme. oo ace cdens enn ws daca at sha pl gs dp Ald ade bce eaain eal adele + 
PPMIGONINIE. la ci loidi eh ed endcde euler eee 2 
Tea Snir cn cceeiasboienscisnteew stud -aseipl tsk piatinig enamelled 8 
Te i cas cise scan ccs cna cess cs cept es meetimsenedoleeaeaeaa 3 
BORON IMERY HINGE, FORTIN COLO E i ns estes ech ns coeds scsi eet ge + 
TIT: CN i esi et ce canih eapnieipeia-eceitcliical sn Mem ime ania 2 
FO NONI ia & snc niches er tc reason ents cenGenstoacnea on ata eionnaasspeasdea maaan 3 
Pais i id ch a du liidete 2 eee 2 
a a Pe et ceeds ae eee 2 
Bratisciciane. Sea raln ein ndae a theie enous eke mie 2 
Aawmacante, tectiniciana. and Taboreve: .. o.oo ee ces 51 

as, Ah SE ok tee AE OE ah 1 SN wk BE). 2 eee 85 


Personnel costs based on current salary rates are: 








Position | Number | Amount 
| 
I ae a A | 1 $15, 000 
Sie Pee Te G5 OU OUT AUNT coc oon ccnqscneegussiicnnnges asus ssnmanwine 33 313, 50U 
(C) Technical at $6,000 average. ..................-.-.-.-- bs ebatylc a eat tinice a atsalil 26 156, 000 
Ey) LE ONO AV OIUIGG, ain isi. 3d o's ae waded lS nd Ss bida n bik 24 | 86, 400 
SE pines aidpacirumnna is washed. ane apeceddacndis avian dcne seus aa 84 570, 900 








In conducting the programs of research contemplated for the laboratory, 
annual major operation items and estimated costs are: 


Item: Completed 
(a) ' Travel 46. 7- contd’ et tle. oe). ce a a ees $7, 000 
(b) T¥avel: Common’ ‘eartiers - 2. 2 2 oe ee 6, 000 
(é) Babeistente;' at' Siz Per’ Gays ot tel eat 16, 000 
(d@) Chemicals. glassware) te. oe ee ee 70, 000 
(é) Laboratery animaig....i.............. ja sateslanac cicada omen aiadie 6, 000 
CP i iia: PRD PINE ss To on a cc encanta 7, 000 
ie a Te oan eee ac elas nanan 9, 600 
(h) Miscellaneous and contingency___...._-.-----------~-----~-- 5, 000 
(¢t) ‘Research reporiw and publications... 1... penne 10, 000 

a ie Eo ose ts cate hs eo eee ee ee 136, 600 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GAME, FISH 
AND CONSERVATION COMMISSIONERS, 
Tallahassee, Fla., June 18, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MaGNuson: The State game and fish departments of the Na- 
tion are extremely interested in S. 2086 introduced by Senators Allott and 
Carroll, of Colorado, and others including yourself. 

We are sure that your committee is familiar with the need for intensive 
studies of wildlife diseases and their relationship to domestic animals. In this 
age of intensive game management to meet the rapidly increasing requirements 
of the people for wildlife recreation, it is most urgent that such a facility be 
established as soon as possible. 

The State game and fish departments are unable to finance such facilities. A 
central laboratory where the studies can be coordinated and made available to 
all the States is essential. Deer diseases, as an example, have plagued many 
States for years. Serious losses of wildlife and possible transmission of certain 
diseases to man and domestic stock can be avoided by immediate establishment 
of the facilities proposed by this bill. 

Sincerely, 
A. D. ALpricu, President. 
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Senator Axtxuorr. That is correct. 

The CuatrmMan. I would also like to insert a copy of the bill 
S. 2086, several letters from wildlife and conservation groups en- 
dorsing the bill, and reports on the proposal from the Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, Ross Leffler, from E. T. Benson, Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture, and from Lawrence E. Walsh, Deputy 
Attorney General, U.S. Department of Justice. 

(The documents follow :) 


[S. 2086, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To provide for the establishment of a National Wildlife Disease Laboratory 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembied, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized and directed to establish, equip, and maintain a National Wildlife 
Disease Laboratory and, at such Laboratory, to conduct research into wildlife 
diseases and problems relating to their causes, diagnoses, epidemiology, speci- 
ficity, and interrelationships to other wildlife, to man, and to domestic livestock, 
The Laboratory shall be established at a land-grant college or university that 
has a recognized school of veterinary medicine and where graduate training in 
such research may be carried out. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act, the Secretary is authorized to obtain 
by purchase or donation any property and interest therein, real or personal, in 
the name of the United States for the Laboratory established pursuant to this 
Act and to utilize voluntary or uncompensated services at such Laboratory. 

Sec. 3. In carrying out the purposes of this Act, the Secretary is authorized 
and directed to cooperate with other departments or agencies of the Federal 
Government, State conservation and game and fish departments, and other State 
agencies and institutions, counties, municipalities, business or other private 
organizations, corporations, associations, colleges and universities, scientific so- 
cieties, and individuals, upon such terms and conditions as he may prescribe. 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, from time to time, 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out this Act, but the amount authorized 
to be appropriated for the original construction and equipment of the National 
Wildlife Disease Laboratory shall not exceed $3,500,000. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., August 4, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MAGNuSON: This is in reply to your request of June 5, 1959, 
for a report on S. 2086, a bill to provide for the establishment of a National 
Wildlife Disease Laboratory. 

The bill would direct the Secretary of the Interior to establish and operate 
a National Wildlife Disease Laboratory for conducting research into wildlife 
diseases and problems relating to their causes, diagnoses, epidemiology, specific- 
ity and interrelationships to other wildlife, to man, and to domestic livestock. 
The laboratory would be located at a land-grant college or university that has 
a recognized school of veterinary medicine and where graduate training in such 
research may be carried out. In addition, the said Secretary would be author- 
ized to (1) acquire land and interest therein, (2) accept donations of real and 
personal property, and (3) cooperate with public and private agencies and or- 
ganizations and individuals in carrying out the purposes of the proposed legisla- 
tion. The bill would also authorize appropriations to carry out the bill but limit 
the original construction and equipment of the laboratory to $3,500,000. 

Wildlife diseases are of concern to the department of Agriculture because of 
their relationship to diseases of domestically reared fur-bearing animals and 
because wild animals sometimes carry diseases that are passed on to domestic 
animals. However, since research on wildlife diseases is carried out through the 
Department of the Interior, the Department of Agriculture is not sufficiently in- 
formed to make a recommendation regarding the bill. 
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The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 
Sincerely yours, 
BH. T. Benson, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington D.C., July 29, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: Your committee has requested a report on S. 2086, 
a bill to provide for the establishment of a National Wildlife Disease Laboratory. 
This bill would authorize the Secretary of the Interior to establish, equip, and 
maintain a national wildlife disease laboratory for the purpose of conducting re- 
search into wildlife diseases and the problems relating to their causes, diagnoses, 
ete. Such laboratory would be established at a land-grant college. The Secre- 
tary would be authorized to acquire property for the laboratory, to cooperate 
with other departments and agencies of the Federal Government, as well as with 
State and other public and private organizations. The cost of construction 
and equipment of the laboratory would be limited to $3,500,000. 

We are in agreement with the object of this proposal, in recognizing the need 
for wildlife research. In fact, we now have a wildlife research program well 
established at our Patuxent Research Refuge, Md. For this reason, nothwith- 
standing our appreciation of the object of this proposal, we are constrained to 
express the view that an enactment of this kind will not of itself advance our 
wildlife research program. We, therefore, are unable to recommend enactment 
of this bill. 

The need for additional wildlife disease research is a matter that will continue 
to receive our careful consideration. The fund needs for this program will, of 
course, be submitted to the Congress from time to time in accordance with estab- 
lished budgetary procedures. These needs necessarily must be considered and 
balanced with other needs that we find exist relating to fish and wildlife matters. 

We are hopeful that our future wildlife disease research will be fruitful in 
solving numerous wildlife disease problems, including their epidemiology, host 
specificity, significance in influencing animal populations, interrelationships to 
diseases of humans and livestock, and possible approaches to their control in 
wild populations. This type of research may well be significant in advancing the 
building up and maintenance of larger populations of desirable forms of wildlife 
as well as in limiting population levels of test species. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no objection 
to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ross L&EFFLER, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE Deputy ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., July 28, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR: This is in response to your request for the views of the Depart- 
ment of Justice concerning the bill (S. 2086) to provide for the establishment 
of a National Wildlife Disease Laboratory. 

The bill would direct the Secretary of the Interior to establish at a land grant 
college or university having a recognized school of veterinary medicine a National 
Wildlife Disease Laboratory, to equip and maintain the same, and to conduct 
research at the laboratory into wildlife diseases and the problems concerning 
their causes, diagnoses, epidemiology, specificity, and interrelationships to other 
wildlife, to man, and to domestic livestock. The Secretary is authorized to 
obtain by purchase or donation any property, real or personal, in the name of the 
United States for the laboratory. The bill would authorize an appropriation of 
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not to exceed $3,500,000 for the original construction and equipment of the 
laboratory. 

If acquisition of land through exercise of the power of eminent domain is con- 
templated, it is suggested that the word “condemnation” be inserted after the 
word “purchase” in section 2 of the bill. 

The subject of this legislation is not a matter for which the Department of 
Justice has primary responsibility, and accordingly we make no recommendation 
as to the enactment of the bill. 


The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 


Sincerely yours, 

LAWRENCE E, WALSH, 

Deputy Attorney General. 
Senator Attorr. I might add, if I could, Mr. Chairman, such 
laboratories as now exist and as are referred to in the letter from the 
Director of the Budget are conducted in a very limited area of opera- 
tion and also in a very limited practical field and I am very happy to 
present to this committee today two gentlemen from the State of 
Colorado who will testify in support of S. 2086. 

First is Dr. Rue Jensen, head of the School of Veterinary Medicine 
at Colorado State University, and also Mr. Thomas Kimball, Director 
of the Colorado Game and Fish Commission, both of whom are ex- 
tremely knowledgeable. 

I might suggest that Dr. Jensen has visited the Russian wildlife 
laboratory and is somewhat familiar with it and perhaps the chair- 
man would be interested in having some extemporaneous remarks 
from him on that subject. 

The Carman. I will be very glad to hear Dr. Rue Jensen and 
Director Kimball. Senator Allott, I am not too impressed with the 
Department of Interior’s objections to the bill. They say, “We are in 
agreement with the object of this proposal.” Then they go on to say 
that the need for additional wildlife disease research is a matter that 
will continue to receive our careful consideration, but they do not say 
what they are doing about it down at the Patuxent Research Refuge. 

Senator Atxuorr. That is correct, and it seems to me that the logical 
place for this in the consideration of this is in an area which not 
only has the population, so that you get the effects between domestic 
animals and human life, but also in an area where there is a broad 
scope of various kinds of domestic animals and domestic animal rais- 
ing, feeding, and breeding, and its relation to wildlife, and of course, 
when you get into the large scope, it almost of necessity brings it, I 
think, into the western area. 

The CuartrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Senator Atiorr. Thank you very much, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Wayne Morse now submits his statement 
in support of S. 2086. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR WAYNE MORSE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am pleased to submit 
this statment in support of S. 2086, introduced by the Senators from Colorado, 
to provide for the establishment of a National Wildlife Disease Laboratory. As 
I indicated in my floor statement of June 15, 1959, which can be found on page 
9746 of the daily Congressional Record, I heartily support this urgently needed 
facility. 

Although under terms of the bill Oregon State College at Corvallis, Oreg., is 
excluded from having the laboratory established upon its campus, I have 
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been assured by officials of the college that they, too, support the excellent ob- 
jectives of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, research in this field has been long neglected and there is a 
compelling need for such a research facility. My State as well as many other 
Western States would profit immeasurably from the results of the research 
earried on by such a facility. Many Oregon State College veterinary students 
would be able to obtain graduate training at other western schools. 

The provision for research in the field of wildlife diseases would enrich the 
work of students engaged in this phase of graduate study. 

I should like to call to the attention of the committee that the Western 
Association of State Game and Fish Commissioners at a recent conference held 
at Portland passed a resolution supporting the establishment of the research 
facility. The resolution, which was adopted on July 1, 1959, states: 

“Be it resolved, That the Western Association of State Game and Fish Com- 
missioners endorses the legislation proposing to establish a National Wildlife 
Disease Laboratory as introduced by Senator Gordon Allott (S. 2086), by Con- 
gressman Wayne N. Aspinall (H.R. 7455), and others, and requests the Con- 
gress to act promptly and favorably upon this proposal.” 

In view of the foregoing, Mr. Chairman, I urge favorable consideration by 
the committee of this excellent legislative proposal. 


The Cuarrman. Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, through his legis- 
lative assistant, Jerry A. O’Callaghan, requests permission to = 
in the record a communication addressed to Dr. G. D. Humphrey, 
president of the University of Wyoming. That will be done. 

We are all pleased to note that Senator O’Mahoney continues to 
make excellent progress. 

(The communication follows :) 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., August 13, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
(Attention: Mr. Harry Huse). 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the absence of Senator O’Mahoney, I transmit to you 
views held by officials of the University of Wyoming with respect to S. 2086, a 
bill to authorize the establishment of a National Wildlife Disease Laboratory. 
Senator O’ Mahoney, because of his confinement at the Naval Hospital at Bethesda, 
where, as you probably know, he continues to make excellent progress, is not 
able to pass judgment himself on the merits of argument made by Dr. G. D. 
Humphrey and others at the university. 

Dr. Humphrey is a leading citizen of Wyoming in a position to have special 
knowledge on this matter. For that reason I am enclosing copies of several 
letters which Dr. Humphrey has made available to Senator O’Mahoney with 
respect to this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
JERRY A, O’CALLAGHAN, 
Legislative Assistant to Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney,. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, 
Laramie, Wyo., April 22, 1959. 
Dr. G. D. HUMPHREY, 
President, the University of Wyoming. 

Dear PRESIDENT HUMPHREY: In response to your note of April 14 regarding 
the proposal by Colorado State University for the establishment of a National 
Wildlife Disease Laboratory, this proposal had not been mentioned in any of our 
meetings in which the Western States regional disease laboratory was discussed. 
In fact, as far as I am able to determine none of the game and fish people or the 
university people had ever been consulted as to the desirability of establishing a 
National Wildlife Disease Laboratory on the Colorado State University campus. 
If this had been a long-considered proposal, one might have expected that it 
would have been discussed with other State universities and game and fish 
officials and an attempt made to obtain their support. 

It seems probable that since the national animal disease laboratory was estab- 
lished at Iowa State University in lieu of Fort Collins, that Colorado State’s pro- 
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posal is being made both to salvage something from their efforts to have the 
national animal disease laboratory located at Fort Collins and to counter our own 
effort to locate the regional laboratory at Laramie, and also as a result of Dean 
Jensen’s impression of the work that is being done on wildlife diseases in Russia. 

Certainly in terms of work already accomplished in the field of diseases of 
game animals and fish, I am quite certain Colorado State University cannot 
match the record of the research of the wildlife disease unit on this campus. 
Certainly the establishment of a wildlife and fish disease research laboratory in 
this region is highly desirable. There is some question, however, as to the desira- 
bility of attempting to establish a national laboratory at this particular time. 
It seems to us that there are two fundamental questions which would need to 
be answered before such a national laboratory should be established: (1) Can 
the need for a national laboratory at this particular time be justified? (2) If 
so, should it be established on the campus of Colorado State University? (I am 
quite certain that all interested parties have not been consulted on this latter 
point.) 

As regards the first consideration, we believe the Colorado State University 
proposal does somewhat exaggerate the lack of study of the diseases of wild- 
life in the United States, and their statement that “nowhere in America are the 
diseases of wild animals being investigated ...on a scope even near com- 
parable to the programs now concerned with the diseases of man and domestic 
animals,” is somewhat misleading. The following list of agencies which are 
earrying out research on the diseases of wild animals may help to clarify the 
picture. 
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U.S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Main research headquarters at Bethesda, Md. The Johns Hopkins University 
works in close cooperation on many problems with this establishment, particu- 
larly on rodent investigations and sylvatic rabies. 

Research laboratory in Atlanta, Ga., employing several hundred people en- 
gaged in research on the communicable diseases between man and wild mammals 
and birds on a seminational basis. 

Research laboratory in Hamilton, Mont., employing between 50 and 100 people 
engaged in research projects similar to the Atlanta station. One of the primary 
interests of this station is the parasites of wildlife. 

Several regional laboratories such as at Logan, Utah, with 15 to 20 people 
engaged in wildlife disease work in the intermountain area. 

Many field stations such as at Greeley, Colo. This particular station is also 
working on communicable diseases between wildlife and man. 

All of these stations have highly qualified personnel with degrees in medicine 
and/or the various biological fields, to say nothing of the personnel with tech- 
nical training and experience. Some topics of intensive investigations are rabies 
(bats, birds, fox, coyote, skunk, ete.); encephalitis (mammals and birds) ; 
anaplasmosis; brucellosis; various fever diseases, etc. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


Small laboratories are located throughout the entire country doing work on 
diseases of livestock which are common to domestic and wild animals, i.e., 
brucellosis, anthrax and encephalitis. A five-man team from one laboratory 
has been carrying out an anaplasmosis investigation for 5 years with Wyoming 
domestic and wild animals. 

Southeastern Cooperative Deer Disease Laboratory, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga., a cooperative effort between 10 Southeastern States, U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and the University of Georgia. Deer studies here include 
parasitology, anatomy, histology, incidence of leptospirosis and brucellosis, 
hematology and blood chemistry analysis. 


STATE AGENCIES 


New York.—Intensive investigations dealing with rabies in wild animal popu- 
lations. One of two existing publications on wildlife diseases has been published 
by this State. 

Iilinois—Intensive work on rabies and other diseases of wildlife. 

California.—Extensive disease investigations in mammals, birds, and fish. 
Of particular importance are the contributions of published material from their 
game and fish laboratory. 
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Wyoming.—Game and fish laboratory is nationally recognized for its con- 
tributions over the past 11 years to the knowledge of wildlife diseases and 
parasites. The other wildlife disease publication in the United States came from 
this laboratory. 


U.S. ARMY CHEMICAL CORPS, BIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Camp Dietrich, Md.—Eastern faunal ecology and disease investigations and 
experimentation. 

Dugway Proving Grounds, Dugway, Utah—Western faunal ecology and dis- 
ease investigations and experimentation. 

Pine Bluff Arsenal, Ark.—Southern faunal ecology and disease investigations. 

Corn Island, La.—Field testing station for biological warfare. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Arco, Idaho.—Extensive ecological studies are being conducted by this or- 
ganization with related studies of wild animal diseases. 

It is strange that no mention of the foregoing activities or their support was 
given in the Colorado State University proposal. It also seems strange that no 
mention was made of the proposed regional game and fish disease laboratory. 

The Colorado State University proposal is inaccurate in a statement involving 
Wyoming. Presently, there are no known cases of anthrax in our moose popu- 
lation. The anthrax epidemic that is indicated as presently in progress occurred 
2% years ago, and at that time only 18 head of moose and about 65 head of cattle 
were known to have had the disease. 

In order to get the facts straight, it may be well to outline the principal steps 
which have been taken for establishing a regional wildlife disease laboratory. 
The first step, no doubt, was taken by the Western Association of Game and 
Fish Commissions in July 1958 when they decided that such a laboratory should 
be established. As I understand it at that time, or very sbortly thereafter, both 
Wyoming and Colorado suggested the use of their facilities as an initial phase 
in developing this laboratory. A tour of Colorado State University and Wyoming 
was arranged and carried out by Wyoming and Colorado game and fish personnel 
on December 27, 1958. On January 26, 1959, a meeting was held in Denver with 
Mr. Tom Kimball, Director of Colorado Game and Fish Department and Wyoming 
Game and Fish and University of Wyoming representatives. The Wyoming 
delegation felt that equal consideration should be given to Laramie as a possible 
site for the regional laboratory. At this meeting it was agreed that an outside 
committee should be appointed to decide on an impartial basis where the best 
location and facilities were. This was to be taken up with the Colorado State 
University and University of Wyoming presidents by the respective State game 
and fish directors. Correspondence to Mr. Greene on March 19 with reference 
to the committee formation indicated that no change in plans had taken place. 

We believe that every effort should be continued on our part to get the Central 
Western States to decide on the location of the regional laboratory. This should 
be done with or without Colorado State University’s approval. A possible course 
of action in reply to President Morgan’s letter would be to write him with 
reference to material in this letter. Copies of your letter to him might be sent 
to our congressional representatives in Washington and also to Congressman 
Johnson referred to in President Morgan’s letter. In the light of the work which 
had already been done to establish a regional laboratory, it is difficult indeed to 
understand why Colorado State University would propose a National Wildlife 
Disease Laboratory and send this proposal to Congress for action without even 
consulting other interested parties. The date on the proposal was March 16, and 
except for the fact that you talked to President Morgan about establishing the 
committee as was suggested, we would not have known of their proposal. 

A postscript might be added to President Morgan’s letter asking him if he 
would have any serious objections to our sending a copy of their proposal to some 
of the U.S. Public Health Service people for their comments. 

We have a relatively complete file of the correspondence between the various 
parties concerned with this matter as well as Colorado State University’s original 
proposal for a regional laboratory. We can have these duplicated if necessary. 
We are sure that Senators O’Mahoney and McGee and Congressman Thompson 
would want to have all this information in consideration of the Colorado State 
University proposal. Certainly our Representatives in Congress should be ap- 
praised of our interest in this matter. It seems very unlikely that a national 
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laboratory will be established at this time, but a regional laboratory is a very 
definite possibility. 

If there is any further information regarding this matter which you may de- 
sire, we will be pleased to try to furnish it if possible. We would appreciate the 
opportunity to discuss this with you personally at your convenience. 

Respectfully yours, 
L. Fioyp CLARKE, 
Head, Department of Zoology and Physiology. 
GEORGE T. BAXTER, 
Acting Director, Wildlife Conservation and Management. 
KENNETH L. DIEM, 
Assistant Professor of Zoology and Game Management. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, 
Laramie, Wyo., July 20, 1959. 
Dr. G. D. HUMPHREY, 
President, the University of Wyoming. 

DEAR PRESIDENT HUMPHREY: Dr. Clarke has asked me to reply to your note 
of June 29 concerning the correspondence from Jerry O’Callaghan and Senator 
McGee. 

It seems that two fundamental points should be made: (1) Attempt to defeat 
bill S. 2086; and (2) at any rate try to delete the statement “* * * that has a 
recognized school of veterinary medicine and where graduate training in such 
research may be carried out.” 

Concerning the first point, the establishment of a national wildlife disease 
laboratory is presently not justified. The allocation of $3 million to a single 

ational laboratory would eventually mean curtailing or restricting wildlife 
disease research already in progress at many of the institutions mentioned in 
our correspondence of April 22. A more logical approach would be to utilize the 
$3 million to expand present facilities of the existing operational organizations. 
The enclosed serum exchange list report of the National Wildlife Disease Asso- 
ciation typifies existing work in need of support, not duplication. Because of 
biogeographical considerations, previous experience with these established wild- 
life disease centers indicates that it is physically impractical to concentrate a 
national wildlife disease research program at a single central laboratory. 

With regard to the second point, Colorado State University is attempting to 
obtain by legislation a national wildlife disease laboratory. No other land-grant 
college with a school of veterinary medicine is centrally located in the United 
States or, if centrally located, such schools have limited wildlife populations in 
their vicinities. It would seem that this is an effort by Colorado State University 
to eliminate any consideration of many other equally qualified colleges or 
universities. 

In view of the legislative developments concerning this laboratory, it might 
be timely to send copies of your reply to Senator McGee, the Colorado State 
University proposal, bill S. 2086, and the Wildlife Disease Association report to 
the following people: 


Dr. Robert Holdenreid, Fort Detrick, Frederick, Md. 

Dr. William L. Jellison, Rocky Mountain Laboratory, U.S. Public Health Service, 
Hamilton, Mont. 

Dr. Carlton M. Herman, President, Wildlife Disease Association, Patuxent Re- 
search Refuge, Laurel, Md. 

Dr. David E. Davis, Johns Hopkins University, School of Hygiene and Public 
Health, 615 North Wolfe Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Director, Communicable Disease Center, U.S. Public Health Service, 50 Seventh 
Street, S.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


In any event, Senators McGee, O’Mahoney, Magnuson, and Representative 
Thompson should be urged to defeat this bill in any form. In addition to the 
information in our correspondence of April 22, it may be worthwhile to point 
out that the anthrax disease is relatively common, and presently Colorado has 
an anthrax outbreak in domestic livestock near Ordway. 

Should there be need for further information concerning this matter, we shall 
be pleased to furnish it if possible. 


Respectfully yours, 
ce KENNETH L. DIEM, 


Assistant Professor of Zoology and Game Management. 
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The Cuatrman. Our next witness is Dr. Rue Jensen, dean of the 
College of Veterinary Medicine, Colorado State University, Fort Col- 
lins, Colo. We will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF DR. RUE JENSEN, DEAN OF COLLEGE OF VETERI- 
NARY MEDICINE, COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY, FORT COLLINS, 
COLO. 


Dr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
prepared here a written statement which I wish to file with the com- 
mittee for the record. 

The CuHatrman. We will pass that around to other members of 
the committee. 

Dr. JENsEN. I believe, Senator, Senator Allott has stated the situa- 
tion clearly and accurately. 

I would like to speak to the subject that he suggested of informing 
you about the modern laboratory in the U.S.S.R. 

I was fortunate in being able to be a member of the committee that 
visited that laboratory. It is the Kazakh Academy of Science at 
Alma-Ata. Kazakh Alma-Ata. This laboratory is large and mod- 
ern and staffed with a rather large group of well-trained scientists. 
In discussing the activities of that laboratory with the scientists, it 
was evident that several new diseases had been discovered, particu- 
larly in large wild animals and some new and apparently important 
interrelationships between the diseases of wild animals of that area 
and the diseases of people and domestic animals. 

I would also like to say, gentlemen, that in my State of Colorado, 
very often the livestock producing citizens are suspicious that the 
wild animals form reservoirs for infectious agents and from these 
reservoirs the disease spreads from the wild animals into domestic 
animals. Unfortunately, we do not have the information to either 
refute or affirm those accusations and I believe it would be to the 
benefit, not only of the conservation programs of wild animals, but 
to the benefit of the livestock industry that this important informa- 
tion be determined through sound experimentation. 

The Cuatrman. Dr. Jensen, what about the availability of per- 
sonnel for this highly technical work ? 

Dr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, as envisioned, this laboratory would 
be staffed with many specialists from various ancillary fields of science 
that would add to this study and while scientists are not plentiful in 
supply, I do believe that they could be obtained throughout the coun- 
try in adequate numbers to staff this. 

The Cuarrman. There would also be scientists from other schools 
or from other organizations. They might come on loan for a par- 
ticular project. As I understand, what we are trying to say here is 
that we want a gathering place where we could assemble this infor- 
mation, exchange ideas, and do the many things that are not now 
correlated. 

Dr. Jensen. I presume that the Department of the Interior al- 
ready possesses many scientists who could form part of this staff 
and once the nucleus was developed, certainly competent scholars 
would be trained there and from that supply the laboratory might 


be staffed. 
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The CHatrman. I sponsored the National Science Foundation bill 
some years ago. There in that field of science, we envisioned the 
same thing, a place where you could have projects, make grants in 
aid, and bring in scholars at various times to correlate not only the 
information, but the work, 

Dr. JensEN. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Would you suggest also that the States probably 
could participate in a national labors atory ¢ 

Dr. JensEN. Oh, yes; I think so. 

The Cuarrman. Where they couldn’t do the work themselves, they 
could participate in a project that would have some national interest 
to them. 

Dr. Jensen. I should think that planning could all be done. 

The CHairMAn. Now, we will put your statement in the record 


full. 
(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT FROM CoLorRADO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Messrs. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Rue Jensen, a doctor 
of veterinary medicine, appearing in behalf of Colorado State University and 
the Colorado Veterinary Medical Association. At present I am dean of the 
College of Veterinary Medicine and chief of the Animal Disease Section, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Colorado State University. I appreciate sincerely 
the opportunity to meet with your committee at this hearing. 

All species of animals, as well as people, are susceptible to devastating 
diseases. Naturally, some diseases are peculiar to the species of animal. Many 
infectious diseases, however, are common to people, domestic animals, and 
wild animals. Eighty-six infectious diseases are known to be intertransmissible 
between people and animals, either domestic or wild. An additional number 
of unknown magnitude may be intertransmissible between domestic and wild 
animals. Among the diseases known to be intertransmissible are: Brucellosis, 
tularemia, leptospirosis, some forms of encephalitis, and rabies. Maladies of 
this type impair health of people and animals, and cause extensive annual 
economic loss. 

At the present time, diseases of people are being studied intensively and 
effectively by the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, by 
many great American universities, and by eminent private research founda- 
tions. Simultaneously, diseases of domestic animals are being studied effectively 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, colleges of veterinary medicine, State 
agricultural experiment stations, and, to a limited extent, by private research 
foundations. These studies have resulted in considerable, and in some cases 
thorough, comprehension, control and near eradication of some diseases of 
domestic animals. Notable examples include tuberculosis and brucellosis of 
cattle. These achievements have culminated from centuries of study. 

In contrast, the diseases of wild animals have not been investigated except 
recently on a limited scale. Currently, effective research is being conducted 
at Pautuxent and Bear River with scientifically sound and significant results. 
However, no intensive and coordinated research program has been developed 
for the investigation of diseases of wild animals. The appalling paucity of 
information in this field may have inhibited development of systems of wildlife 
management for conservation, and may have impaired the effectiveness of 
programs for the control and eradication of diseases of domestic animals. 

The integral nature of diseases of wild animals to diseases in general and 
the importance of those diseases to wildlife conservation have been recognized 
by some countries. In 1958, a delegation of American scientists’? observed 
at the Kazakh Academy of Sciences, Alma-Ata, U.S.S.R., a large and modern 
laboratory for the study of wild animal diseases and their relationship to 
diseases of domestic animals and people. 





1 Report of the veterinary exchange delegation from the United States to the U.S.S.R. of 
1958, Eipoary: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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The establishment of a wild animal disease laboratory and the conduct of 
scientific investigations on diseases of wild animals as proposed in House bill 
7471 and Senate bill 2086 would ultimately correct deficiencies in this field of 
science. The purpose of the laboratory is to: (1) Conduct research on specific 
diseases of wild animals in order that sound conservation programs can be 
formulated ; (2) determine more thoroughly the interrelationships of diseases 
of wild animals to diseases of people and domestic animals; and (3) provide 
a repository for specimens and an accumulation of information where scholars 
may study effectively all phases of wild animal diseases. 

Such a facility should be located geographically at an area whic his strategic- 
ally advantageous to the laboratory and its research projects. Colorado State 
University at Fort Collins, Colo., offers many advantages: (1) Ready accessi- 
bility to the vast plains habitat to the east and to the enormous Rocky Mountain 
habitat to the west. Each habitat contains peculiar wild animal species and 
consequently unique wild animal disease problems; (2) accessibility to Colorado 
State University with its College of Veterinary Medicine, College of Forestry 
and Range Management, graduate school, libraries, and agricultural experiment 
station. The university now supports mature research programs for the study 
of diseases of domestic animals and for the study of range management and 
wildlife management, as well as research programs in many other areas of 
supporting science. Consultation with university faculty and coordination of 
research projects at the two agencies would be mutually beneficial. The grad- 
uate school may provide study opportunity to laboratory personnel and may 
provide graduate students to assist scientists at the wildlife disease laboratory ; 
(3) a pleasant, comfortable environment conducive to productive research. 

Regardless of geographic location, the establishment and operation of such a 
laboratory should contribute to better comprehension of diseases in general and 
to improvement of national health. 


The CuarrMan. You say 86 infectious diseases are now known to be 
intertransmissible between people and animals, either domestic or 
wild? 

Dr. JENSEN. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. However, we do not know all of them, these are 
just those about which we know ? 

Dr, Jensen. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. And there might be more? 

Dr. Jensen. Entirely possible. 

The Cuarrman. I do not want to discuss where they are going to 
locate this laboratory, but we have to get it first and then we will have 
discussion as to where we are going to locate it. But, the State of 
Colorado presents a good brief for it. 

Thank you very much. 

Dr. Jensen. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, we have the director of the State Game and 
Fish Department of the State of Colorado. Mr. Kimball, we will 
be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Kimball. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS L. KIMBALL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
DEPARTMENT OF GAME AND FISH, STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Kimpati. Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, I, too, 
have a written statement here that I would like to file with you. 

I think that more or less speaks for itself, but I would like to make 
a few comments about the Department of Interior’s report on the bill. 

The CuarrmMan. We will be glad to hear from you, please proceed. 

Mr. Kimpauu. First of all, they comment that they now have the 
broad authority under the Basic Reorganization Act of 1956 to carry 
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on this research work. I think that is probably true, but I think we 
need specific authorization to pinpoint this particular effort. 

Another point that was brought up, that wildlife disease investiga- 
tions are being conducted in other of their research laboratories, I oe 
lieve Patuxent and possibly even the Denver Laboratory was men- 
tioned. This type of wildlife disease is almost entirely limited to 
migratory waterfowl and birds and I am quite sure that the annual 
amounts of money devoted to this type of research is not in excess of 
say $140,000 a year, which certainly is inappropriate to carry on a 
job of this magnitude. 

I don’t want to reflect upon the work they are doing, the only point 
is, this field is so broad and there is so much need for it, that it is 
just not capable of being done under present conditions. 

Another point that was brought up was the fact that perhaps re- 
sponsibility for mammals, that is, resident game as an example, should 
be a prerogative of the State, individual State and not the Federal 
Government. 

We definitely feel that there is a responsibility in that field because 
of the many acres of Federal land and the specific authority of the 
Department of the Interior to conduct biological investigations of all 
types of animals and that because this is interstate in scope, these 
diseases and so forth, that it logically belongs in this particular cate- 
gory, where the Federal Government conducts the research. 

The Cuarrman. I notice in your statement that you say : 

In Colorado in 1953 we lost great herds of our most prized big game animals, 
big horn sheep, through the ravages of disease. Very little knowledge was ob- 
tained as to the cause and effect of this loss, and work is continuing on this 
one phase of activity in our State. 

Then you are having some problem with blindness in elk, too; is 
that right? 

Mr. Kimpatu. Yes, sir. 

You mentioned another thing, Mr. Chairman, and that was co- 
operation from the States in forming a central location there and I 
wholeheartedly support that idea. At one time, we tried to do this 
on a very minor and small scale by collecting the efforts of many 
States who have a common regional problem, but we were unable to 
do that effectively. I think if the Federal Government provided the 
facilities and headquarters, that it would be of great help to the 
States in cooperating in this endeavor. 

The Cuarman. As I told the dean, the bill itself merely estab- 
lishes the laboratory and, of course, that is our main objective. 

Mr. Kimpatu. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. We will get to those who are bidding for it later 
if we can get it established. 

Mr. Krmpaty. That is right. 

The Cuarrman, We will put your statement in the record in full. 
We appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Kimeati, Thank you. 

(The statement follows:) 
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STATE OF COLORADO, 
DEPARTMENT OF GAME AND FisuH, 


Denver, Colo., August 4, 1959. 
CHAIRMAN, 


Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Sir: I appreciate the opportunity of presenting the views of the Colorado 
Game and Fish Department with respect to S. 2086 concerning the establish- 
ment of a National Wildlife Disease Laboratory. 

Let me begin by stating that wildlife management is a relatively new science 
which has come into being during the last 50 years. I am sure that all the 
gentlemen on this committee are aware of the historical events which brought 
this new science into being. The trapping of expensive furs helped to open the 
frontiers of our country, and, with the discovery of gold and other precious 
metals, wildlife was depended upon by the early settlers as a means of sus- 
tenance. With no laws for their protection, hunting at all seasons of the year 
eliminated a good many of the species and extirpated others from large areas 
of their original habitation. The first laws which came into being were solely 
for the protection of wildlife populations which had reached very low numbers, 
and the enforcement of these laws brought about a remarkable recovery of most 
game species. 

The economic value of this great natural resource has risen now to the point 
where a national survey of fishing and hunting conducted by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior in 1955 indicated that 25 million Americans, or 1 in every 5 
persons aged 12 and over, fished and hunted during that year. Three billion 
dollars were expended by these individuals, and they drove 10.4 billion miles by 
automobile in pursuit of this type of recreation. 

Our institutions of higher education are now training persons who are qualified 
and well equipped to assume the responsibilities of modern game management. 
There is, however, a weak link in the armor of protecting this renewable natural 
resource. Wildlife research has given us the tools to properly manage most 
wildlife, but research on disease in wild animals is one aspect of management 
which has not been developed and on which we have little significant informa- 
tion. In Colorado in 1953 we lost great herds of our most prized big game 
animal, big horn sheep, through the ravages of disease. Very little knowledge 
was obtained as to the cause and effect of this loss, and work is continuing on 
this one phase of activity in our State. Our Veterinary School at Colorado 
State University has received specimens of blind elk calves, with the request 
that a determination be made as to what organism may have caused the blind- 
ness and what, if anything, could be done to prevent a recurrence. Similar 
wildlife disease problems have cropped up throughout the United States, and 
particularly in the West. 

This problem has become of such importance that the Western Association 
of State Game and Fish Commissioners at its last convention held in Portland, 
Oreg., on June 27, 1959, passed a resolution which was unanimously endorsed 
by the State governmental agencies responsible for game and fish management, 
recommending the establishment of a national wildlife disease laboratory to 
assist in handling these many problems. Enormous expenditures have been 
made in the field of human disease, with still many unsolved problems. The 
veterinary schools’ research work on the diseases of domestic animals is per- 
haps second to none in the world in determining the diseases which affect 
domestic livestock, and this has made an important economic contribution to 
the well-being of the Nation. Again, the seemingly weak link in the armor 
of the entire disease problem seems to lie in the field of diseases of wild ani- 
mals and their interrelationship with human disease and domestic animal dis- 
ease. A good many of the livestock organizations firmly believe that wild ani- 
mals serve as a disease reservoir for the many afflictions which occur in 
domestic livestock. At the present time, we are unable to refute a good many 
of these accusations because of inadequate research work and the proper facts. 
We know that wild animals carry rabies and tularemia, but we do not have 
sufficient information as to what effect wild animals have on human beings as 
possible carriers of organisms causing disease. 
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We would therefore sincerely and earnestly recommend that serious consid- 
eration be given the approval of S. 2086, and further, that the laboratory be 
located at the Colorado State University at Fort Collins, Colo. Here we have 
one of the finest veterinary schools in the entire Nation, which already employs 
many nationally known doctors of veterinary medicine, studying the many and 
varied diseases of domestic animals. Colorado State University lies in the 
approximate geographic center of the United States and encompasses many of 
the physical requirements of the major game species. Here we have the great 
plains of the Midwest on the east and the great Rocky Mountain ranges to the 
west. We have on the campus of the University of Colorado at Boulder a very 
fine medical school which trains medical doctors in the fields of human dis- 
ease. In fact, we have all of the ingredients necessary to accomplish the objec- 
tives of such a laboratory. As Director of the Colorado Game and Fish De- 
partment, I pledge the support of our organization in any fields which may be 
of help. We would therefore again solicit your support and approval of the na- 
tional wildlife disease laboratory. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuomas L. K1mBat, Director. 

The CHarrman. Congressman Byron L. Johnson, we will be glad 


to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON, REPRESENTATIVE IN 
THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, FROM THE SECOND DIS- 
TRICT OF THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
Byron Johnson, Congressman from the Second District of Colorado, 
northeastern Colorado. 

The Cuatrman. I presume this college is located in your district? 

Mr. Jounson. That is correct, sir. I represent not only one State 
college, but four of them. But the only one with a school of vet- 
erinary medicine is in my district. 

Actually, one of the virtues, we think, of creating a single wildlife 
disease laboratory is that you would assemble in one place the research 
crews, the laboratories, and the staff, and that you ought to build this 
in conjunction with the facilities which the supporting personnel and 
material—libraries and so on—already exist. 

Without reading my statement for the moment, but asking that it be 
inserted in the seceeds as if read, let me say that it is my own belief 
that such a laboratory would be highly desirable, no matter where 
it is built, because if it only found the answers to one disease prob- 
lem with respect to wildlife and thereby greatly multiplied the num- 
ber or quality in size of game animals, it would pay for itself many 
times over. 

If it found the answer to one single disease affecting commercial 
livestock and advanced the cause of the breeding and care of com- 
mercial livestock, the investment that we are here proposing would 
be paid many times over. 

f it found the answer to but one transmissible disease between 
wildlife and humans, the discoveries which that would lead to and 
the medical care for humans that would thus be affected would infi- 
nitely outweigh the entire investment. 

I have been given to understand by members of the other body to 
which I belong that the fact that this might cost $314 million might 
be some barrier to our undertaking this broad field of work. This, 
it seems to me, would be the worst kind of economy. It would be a 
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penny saved, but at costs which would so far outweigh the saving 
that I for one firmly believe that this kind of research should be 
undertaken. 

I trust the committee recognizes the inherent reasonableness of 
opening up in the field of medical research, a unit which would inten- 
tionally relate not merely to diseases of game birds but also to mam- 
mals, and not merely to wildlife mammals but would intentionally 
relate that to livestock and other domesticated animals as well as to 
humans. 

While it is not a matter of the bill pending before your committee 
(S. 2086) clearly it is of interest to those of us in Colorado to at least 
suggest that one reason it seems so obvious to us that our State should 
be considered for the location of such a laboratory is that we have so 
many supporting facilities in the State which could help to make 
such a laboratory a success. 

We have a great number of Federal facilities at the Denver Fed- 
eral Center, which is just a short hour’s drive away from Fort Collins, 
many laboratories and many professional personnel. But more than 
that, we have at the University of Colorado a very fine medical school. 
Indeed, I would note that Denver is itself one of the fine medical 
research centers in the United States. 

We not only have the Fitzsimmons Army Hospital, but we have 
the General Rose Memorial Hospital, and the National Jewish Insti- 
tute, all doing research; and there are in Denver all of the related 
medical scientists, personnel and facilities so that the location at Fort 
Collins, in conjunction with a very fine veterinarian school and very 
fine school of animal diseases, would give us a cooperative pattern 
of relationships that we think are virtually unrivaled throughout the 
country. But we are more interested in seeing the United States 
Government undertake such a study. We simply say after the Con- 
gress has agreed to undertake such a facility, we think that the loca- 
tion we have suggested or the location on the campus or adjacent to 
the campus of Colorado State University at Fort Collins would be 
ideal, 

We believe that the project is a most worthwhile one. I am, of 
course, particularly flattered that the suggestion should have arisen 
from a member of that faculty, the distinguished dean, who has 
already spoken to you. I am hopeful that both Houses of the Con- 
gress—we have held hearings on a similar bill in the House, asa matter 
of fact, yesterday—will see fit not merely to authorize such legisla- 
tion, but I hope to direct and finance such legislation. 

I would note that I am firmly convinced in face of the discussions 
we have had, both on the record yesterday in the House, and off the 
record with other people, that once such a facility existed, many in- 
terested groups in the field of sports, wildlife and game, many groups 
interested in livestock and many private foundations, State game 
and fish departments, would all become cosponsors of research pro- 
jects and that the significant contribution that the Federal Govern- 
ment will not be so much its annual operating appropriations to this 
study, but actually calling for the existence of such a center and pro- 
viding that a suitable location be given to it so that parties interested 
will naturally move to it. 
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I think with the extension of my remarks, I would like to include ¢ 
statement I made in the House floor, simply for the sake of the record, 


because it spells out more details than I have included in my state- 
ment. 


The Cuairman. We will put your prepared statement and this in 
the record. 


(The material follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Byron L. JOHNSON, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appear before the committee 
in support of the bill, S. 2086, calling for the establishment of a National Wild- 
life Disease Laboratory. 

A great deal of research has been conducted with respect to the diseases of 
man, and a substantial amount of research is being conducted with respect to 
the diseases of domesticated animals, but there is no significant research being 
done with respect to the diseases of wildlife. 

Actually there are many diseases which,are common to wildlife and to man 
and diseases which are common to wildlife and domesticated animals. We are 
without any program of orderly research in the diseases of wildlife and their 
relationship to both man and domesticated animals. 

At Colorado State University we have an excellent School of Veterinary 
Medicine, a very fine facility for veterinary research, and a very fine crew of 
persons who are familiar with research and animal epidemiology. One of 
these men, who will be a witness before this committee, called to my attention 
that the Soviet Union is currently engaged in a significant research project in 
this area. While perhaps we could be content with second-hand reports that 
may ultimately come from such research, it seems reasonable that we ought to 
examine the problems of pathology and epidemiology in our own backyard, 
and discover what the significant relationships are. While no one can ever 
predict with precision the outcome of a particular research project, one can 
reasonably predict tremendous benefits from the research which would flow 
from the enactment of this bill. 

The first benefit would undoubtedly be an improvement in our wildlife re- 
sources, providing us with more and better game animals. These are not only 
of interest for the recreation and sports value of the hunt; they are of economic 
interest as additional sources of food supply. They are of great interest to 
the hunter and sportsmen of the United States. 

A second benefit would undoubtedly be an improvement with respect to do- 
mesticated animals. There would certainly be a significant transference of the 
information which would be developed out of such research from wildlife to 
the practice of veterinary medicine and the practices of animal husbandry. 
This would include not only benefits with respect to commercial livestock, but 
also with respect to other domesticated animals such as family pets. 

Thirdly, it is highly probable that ultimately this research would also prove 
of value with respect to the health of persons. Certainly it can be expected 
that we will learn more about the diseases of wildlife which are now transmitted 
to humans, and effective methods of successfully dealing with those diseases, 
not only among wildlife itself, but also among humans. 

For these three reasons, then, I am firmly convinced that this bill represents 
a great opportunity to make an important step forward of interest alike to 
the sportsman, the rancher, the handler of livestock, owners of pets, and humans 
generally. 

Mr. Chairman, we do not identify in the bill any particular school or university 
where this should be done because we think the bill is of such great merit that 
we would not want to prejudice the bill by requiring that the work be done at 
Colorado State University. I would be frank to say, however, that I think once 
this bill becomes law and the Secretary undertakes an examination of suitable 
locations, that he may very well conclude that Fort Collins is an ideal site for 
such a facility, as we have already concluded. Not only does the university 
have a fine program in veterinary medicine and animal husbandry, it is a re- 
search-minded university ; it has excellent relations with other research organiza- 
tions, and has an excellent faculty. It is physically located at the heart of a 
great livestock industry. It is adjacent to one of the finest national parks in 
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the whole Rocky Mountain region, which is replete with wildlife; it is but a 
few miles from the medical school of the University of Colorado; it is little more 
than an hour’s drive from Fort Collins to the medical school. There are fine co- 
operative relationships between the public institutions and the other bodies 
which would be concerned. 

The city of Denver, which is immediately available, is one of the great 
medical research centers of the United States. There would be available to 
a research facility at Fort Collins one of the finest collections of specialists in 
every medically related field that could be found anywhere. 

I don’t wish the passage of this bill necessarily to preclude consideration of 
other sites, but I certainly wish the committee to recognize that in calling for 
this facility we have in mind the location where it would be admirably suited 
to achieving an integrated research program with the other health sciences. 

The bill calls primarily for the establishment of the institution; it authorizes 
an appropriation for the original construction not to exceed $3.5 million. It is 
our thought, Mr. Chairman, if the legislation should develop, that much of the 
cost of operating such a facility could be met through cooperative contracts with 
various departments and agencies of the Federal Government, State game and 
fish departments, and other public bodies, as well as private associations. 

It is impossible for these various groups now to look to any one place to 
provide a basis for the assembly of a laboratory or the coordination of back- 
ground and operational research. The establishment of such a laboratory would 
immediately open many doors and many treasuries to help finance the operation 
of such a laboratory. 

We are speaking, therefore, of a very small sum of money. Any single 
significant accomplishment of the laboratory would more than pay the entire 
cost of the work here proposed. 


I heartily endorse the bill, and trust the committee will give it prompt and 
favorable consideration. 


{From Congressional Record, June 2, 1959] 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE DISEASE LABORATORY 


The Speaker. Under previous order of the House, the gentleman from Colo- 
rado, Mr. Johnson, is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. JoHnson of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I introduced H.R. 7471, a 
bill calling for establishment and operation of a national wildlife disease labora- 
tory. Other members of the Colorado delegation have introduced companion 
bills. I hope that the Congress will create such a laboratory and that it will be 
located at Colorado State University in Fort Collins. 

The death of important men has pointed up the urgency of action to fight dis- 
ease and thus to prolong human life, which is our greatest natural resource. 
Probably no other investment made by people, private organizations, or govern- 
ment bring such a positive and significant a return as money spent on health. 
Through research on health, we have already greatly prolonged life. Yet mil- 
lions still die every year from the ravages of diseases we have thus far failed 
to conquer. 

We in America need to learn more about how diseases are carried and com- 
municated among our wildlife—both sporting and commercial, and from them 
to domestic animals and to man himself. 

Current studies of diseases of humans, livestock, and poultry emphasize the 
need for such a facility as a National Wildlife Disease Laboratory so that re- 
search can be made of wildlife diseases, their causes, diagnosis, epidemiology, 
host specificity, and interrelationships to man, domestic animals, and all other 
wild creatures. 

Competent persons have demonstrated that in animal pathology, and related 
medical sciences, the greater dearth of knowledge is in the field of wildlife 
diseases. 

Human diseases are under study at a score of American colleges and univer- 
sities and at many hospitals by private foundations, State agencies, and the 
U.S, Public Health Service. Diseases of livestock and poultry are being investi- 
gated at the National Animal Disease Laboratory in Ames, Iowa, under auspices 
of the Department of Agriculture. Schools of veterinary medicine and agricul- 
tural experiment stations are doing additional work. 
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But nowhere in America are the diseases of wildlife being investigated, either 
as to their incidence, control, or relationship to diseases to humans and farm ani- 
mals on a scope anywhere near comparable to the programs now devoted to the 
diseases of man and domestic animals. There is no adequately equipped place 
where such undertakings can be cooperatively financed or brought together. 

Medical science is faced with an unfortunate and serious gap in this connec- 
tion in its overall knowledge of disease and disease control. Relatively little is 
understod about the role of wild animals in transmitting the 86 diseases that can 
be communicated between man and other animals. Much must be learned about 
the roles of wildlife in transmitting these diseases, and the degree to which wild- 
life serve as living, infectious reservoirs. 

Several hundred diseases are known to affect domestic animals, but with few 
exceptions the position of wild animals and birds in those fields is unknown. 

This lack of knowledge is appalling, because there is grave danger that most 
diseases of domestic animals are communicable to some undomesticated mam- 
mals and birds which may be serious carriers. Wild and domestic ruminants, 
such as cattle and deer or elk, would seem to be subject to the same infections, 
but in few instances is there specific knowledge either of how these infections can 
be transmitted among various animals or of what species may carry what 
diseases. 

The same unknowns mark our present knowledge of wild versus domestic 
members of the dog and cat families, of mink and game birds on fur or game 
farms. These speculations lead us to another logical question—how much more 
is man affected by wildlife-induced diseases than has been determined thus far? 

Our limited knowledge shows these are not idle speculations. For example, 
common wildlife diseases of a known communicable and dangerous nature are 
rabies, anthrax, brucellosis, and encephalitis—to which man is susceptible. 
Many are known but, almost certainly, others are not. Rabies has become com- 
mon and widespread with the increase in foxes, coyotes, skunks, and other free- 
roaming animals. Campaigns to control this serious human and livestock 
malady have been waged in States all over the country. 

An outbreak of sleeping sickness is causing much apprehension in the South- 
west. Wyoming faces an epidemic of anthrax in its sizable and very valuable 
moose population. I could cite many more examples. 

We cannot overlook the important fact that each year larger numbers of 
people engage in outdoor sports. Many people have direct and indirect contact 
with wild animals and may become exposed to animal reservoirs of disease. 

Incidence of wildlife diseases and their potential infectiousness for humans 
and other animal life are probably more widespread than cursory surveys have 
disclosed. A comprehensive study is long overdue. It should be pointed at 
human health, our vital livestock industry, and our extremely valuable wildlife 
resources. 

Wildlife diseases are relatively unstudied in North America. Limited in- 
vestigations are in progress at certain agricultural and medical institutions; 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife has disease projects at the Patuxent 
and Bear River national wildlife refuges; the U.S. Public Health Service is en- 
gaged in specific studies in the general field; and private agencies are making 
scattered investigations. 

Nowhere in this country, however, is there a research center of national 
scope, adequately staffed with well-trained and competent persons, equipped 
with all necessary facilities, and dedicated to a planned, long-term attack on 
the wide range of viruses, bacteria, and parasites having common affinities for 
man, domestic animals, and wild mammals and birds. 

Not all other nations have been as backward as we in studying such matters. 
In Russia, American scientists have visited an institution designed and operated 
solely to study wildlife diseases in relation to man, livestock, and other wildlife. 
The facility is located at the Kazakh Academy of Sciences at Alma Ata in the 
U.S.S.R. Visiting Americans report that the installation has the best of modern 
facilities and equipment, a staff of 28 full-time scientists, 60 technical employees, 
and many laborers. American scientists cannot point to any remotely com- 
parable installation anywhere in the United States. 

We like to believe that our Nation is a pioneer in basic research. Yet here is 
another area in which it is evident that we lag behind. 

The progress of other countries in such research especially emphasizes the 
importance of diseases associated with wildlife and the need for exploring their 
many pathological, ecological, and economic relationships in the public interest. 
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If the Russians are willing to invest in securing knowledge in this field, may 
we not also research its possibilities for our national health and welfare? 

The ideal site for this National Wildlife Disease Laboratory, we believe, 
is Colorado State University at Fort Collins. It is well situated both nationally 
and locally. This section of our country is reached easily from all others while 
at the same time the site lies between an intensively farmed region and the 
vast areas of public lands. Each of these areas—the farmed and the public 
land—supports varied kinds of domestic livestock and poultry and provide 
habitat for all types of wildlife ranging from the smallest birds and mammals 
to the largest. 

In addition to its highly advantageous geographical location, the university 
embraces and already is working with, and is close to the following: 

First. Colorado State University: (a) College of veterinary medicine with 
extensive research and training in diseases of domestic animals and big game 
and with large, completely up-to-date disease isolation research unit and labo- 
ratory; (b) department of forest recreation and wildlife conservation; (c) 
department of range management; (d) department of zoology; (e) department 
of animal husbandry; (f) Colorado State Forester, office and headquarters. 

Second. U.S. Department of the Interior: Cooperates at Colorado State 
University in support of (a) Colorado Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit with 
research programs in varied wildlife fields; (b) forest-range wildlife investiga- 
tions concerned with range-rodent relationships. 

Third. U.S. Department of Agriculture: Supports at Colorado State Uni- 
versity and at Fort Collins (a) Rocky Mountain Forest and Range Experiment 
Station; (b) headquarters, Roosevelt National Forest; (c) Colorado Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station; (d) Regional Soils Laboratory; (e) National Seed 
Laboratory. 

Fourth. Denver Federal Center, suburban Denver; Headquarters, regional 
or Otherwise, for the third largest group of Federal governmental agencies in 
the United States. Agencies having a direct interest in wildlife and various 
national environments are: (a) Fish and Wildlife Service: Denver Wildlife 
Research Laboratory ; office of river basin studies; predator and rodent control ; 
(b) Forest Service, region II headquarters; (c) Bureau of Land Management, 
land and grazing office; (d) Bureau of Reclamation, region VII headquarters; 
(e) Bureau of Entomology, agricultural insect control; (f) Soil Conservation 
Service, State-Federal office; (g) Geological Survey, Administration Division 
field office; (h) Bureau of Mines, region IV headquarters. 

Fifth, Colorado Game and Fish Department, Denver: Now actively support- 
ing programs of the Colorado Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit and big-game 
research in College of Veterinary Medicine. Headquarters, Northeast region, 
at Fort Collins. 

Sixth. Livestock associations: (a) Colorado Cattlemen’s Association; (b) 
Colorado Wool Growers’ Association. These two agencies work closely with their 
national organizations. 

Seventh. University of Colorado, Medical Center, Denver, with which the Col- 
lege of Veterinary Medicine has close working relationship, is only 60 miles 
from the Colorado State University campus. 

Should my bill be enacted, Mr. Speaker, Colorado State University is prepared 
to give, at no cost to the Federal Government, land for the laboratory building 
and animal-holding pens in ample acreage and suitable location. I also wish to 
point out that the site is adjacent to the large ultramodern domestic animal 
disease isolation unit and laboratory now in operation on the campus. 

The advantages of such a location are obvious. The university pledges its 
full cooperation in establishing, staffing, operating, and supporting the general 
program of the proposed National Wildlife Disease Laboratory. 

Creation of the laboratory would afford the United States its first opportunity 
to thoroughly explore the wildlife disease field. The laboratory would serve 
as a central study and reference station, provide information and assistance in 
various wildlife disease fields, and be a national repository for specimens, media, 
preparations, and other scientific aids pertinent to wildlife disease programs. 
All kinds of cooperative studies could be financed there by private organizations 
through grants-in-aid. Private organizations, such as the Max C. Fleischmann 
Foundation, Carnegie Foundation, Rockefeller Foundation, Ford Foundation, 
Pack Foundation, the Wildlife Management Institute, and National Wildlife 
Federation, might participate jointly. The laboratory also would be a valuable 
training ground for students. 
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Mr. Speaker, the following tables show the nominal estimated costs of the 
laboratory and its annual operation. You will note that it is expected that 
$3,500,000 would be required for constructing and equipping the original installa- 
tion. Annual operating costs would be $708,300. 

After the work gets going, much of the laboratory program would be financed 
by cooperative efforts. Thus, the amount to be requested from Congress each 
year rightfully would be less. 

Cost of the main building, providing offices and laboratories for the adminis- 
trative and research staffs, is: 




















Facility : Estimated cost 
Laboratory, building and utilities__._.._...___.._______ _...._._ $1, 968, 960 
Denote Whe nne SRO Measor.o toe es 703, 200 
Dieu. anor Oud pOremme.is.....- 421, 920 
Buildings, shop, storage, animal colony__..__._________________ 140, 640 
EeGmee soot -amanme ee BUNS oS es 220, 960 
PR sett de ete as aie te Pepe lbsar attra oes ace os omesiec ee 44, 320 
PU iN arc lh Alea i alk anh ed id seer cath deere th taeeean madres oh oy Opes soenes ni Lap ___._ 8, 500, 000 
Professional positions necessary to man and operate the laboratory are: 
Personnel : Completed 
I a crea Ea a ak ict ee ae er oie reat ee tact het aee Lay k Bat th ety 
Neen ee ee eee eee nena ee cote ccip erm ipereteccgim eli piasee om 1 
NO ca csach Gomes eves a enidc ghee meyer moin emis tv oe + 
a a nis cares cape gohan era ec Siapca ping eh cclen on ee geass sume emgpeng oe eam eenetes ae 
NS ght eG Ne Ones PPE i i a toe as omens eee 8 
I a a en ischanbbgrcg neigh mania es bilge aie mie eee eee 3 
Penne Cie MOC MINOOINEININ 6 oa han eee n en eee emp e cane omn seen 4 
I RRO TELLERS IT ie 8A then GR « Sac AM Ay i ne cae ae 
Cc a cnccca entries aie wien aoa mite in acer oe ae 
Te a esaiaie sh tnpsahenphab en ere nip lia wegen cea ee eee 2 
NTE nen nnn ne a ail asain milan hae eka re nomena soe se 2 
ee ee Neue einige es eo tie pate oe ies nigh oo ta eae noe 2 
et (ernie Mee IORORCTEC. 6 Nace ak cade ananadem names soca 5 
© ct Aetet ate h  S S ih ME RE TB a di! STOR RMN A 12S RE SE ate pd EE Sy . 85 
Personnel costs based on current Salary rates are: 
Position Num- Amount 
| ber 
-_- a —--—- _— — — = | | — 
ee oe eae edge carn einen tower and ancaseskabeyowecwendat | 1 | $15, 
NE AE OO VONEOD, gn con ccennccsuccdcchaaessisandesne sdieatimaseteiated a3 313, BoD 
Tpalanl OU OR RED OOINEG 55s iid ond). 0 ops oc ind hens de dp nn get mnesekns dedeccenncnee 26 156, 000 
DOE Re BUOERBOS otis nsdn a oeap mer pacsnsaqpencasenesreseeoensenenn-cen--~e| 24 ' 86, 400 
ME en do ncnccncccdounsuscdenccsounencududbbidddhdadabsdh Dibnneen dhs septa sh | 84 b 570, 900 
tte ee 


To conduct the research programs contemplated for the laboratory, annual 
major operation items and estimated costs are: 


Item : Completed 
a eS re eS cone, Os elle $7, 000 
enereee. eurommcmmmreme emerge 8808 Oe ee eo Ae 6, 
renege. Mima Oy oe eh ee Ue 16, 000 
ON gE ENT a ERE EE ee ee Aaa ey ee BA od 70, 800 
NS I od icnes and feist anas ca pa-mcectosn in aiunee Wiaeotn tonsa. ERNE Ts 6, 000 
Feed, penned animals... .. 2-2. ~~~ 2-2-2 - +--+ 7, 000 
NT Tne ee enna eee te ete INOS pO 26 et) Poole 9, 600 
Miscellaneous and contingency Rak SAD Ba) hehe ee et 5, 000 
Research reports and publications-_-..---...-------------------- 10, 000 

Ne ee nO ak bade eet Le 137, 400 


Mr. Speaker, the sportsmen of America spend hundreds of millions of dollars 
each year in pursuit of fish and wildlife. The livestock and poultry industry 
produces billions of dollars worth of meat for our tables. The discovery of one 
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answer to diseases afflicting any of these would more than justify the entire 
outlay here proposed, 

Beyond that, citizens do die from diseases common to wildlife and man. In 
our support of research in human disease, we have provided fairly well. It is 
proper that we complete the attack on disease by work on this front of wild- 
life disease. 

Conservationists join citizens generally in urging that this Congress take this 
step forward. 

The CHarrman. Congressman, you mentioned pets, our household 
pets. It is an added factor, there are millions of people who have pets 
in the United States, all of us do. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And where the pets are always in close proximity 
to their masters or their mistresses, we don’t know too much yet about 
what is transmittable in that particular field. There, naturally, is 
always a lot of edginess about that, but this facility would be very 
valuable for practically every American family or at least 95 percent 
of them that have pets and children who are with pets all the time. 

Mr. Jounson. As a dog lover and dog owner, I could not agree 
with you more. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jonnson. I appreciate this opportunity, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. Now on the same bill we have Daniel Poole, speak- 
ing for Mr. Gutermuth, vice president of Wildlife Management 
Institute. 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL POOLE FOR C. P. GUTERMUTH, VICE 
PRESIDENT OF WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


Mr. Pootr. My name is Daniel Poole. 

The CuairMAn. You are speaking for Mr. Gutermuth ? 

Mr. Poor. I request permission to submit our statement for the 
record. It is wholeheartedly in support of the objectives of this bill 
and I also wish to call attention to a brief resolution which is ap- 
pended to this statement. It is a resolution adopted by the Western 
Association of State Fish and Game Commissioners at their 39th an- 
nual conference in Portland, Oreg., on July 1, and it also strongly 
endorses S. 2086 and similar measures in the House—— 

The Cuarrman. We all know Mr. “Pink” Gutermuth well up here. 
He can supplement his statement by personal contacts. 

Mr. Pootr. Thank you. 

The CHatrMAN. Your statement will be placed in the record. 

(The statement of Mr. Gutermuth follows:) 


STATEMENT OF C. R. GUTERMUTH 


Mr. Chairman, I am C. R. Gutermuth, vice president of the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute, which is one of the older national scientific and educational 
organizations. Its program has been continuous since 1911. 

S. 2086 and companion measures in the House are receiving wide support. 
Establishment of the proposed National Wildlife Disease Laboratory is an essen- 
tial step toward assurance that man finally is moving to study disease relation- 
ships in areas that have been largely ignored to date. We need to know more 
about how diseases are carried and communicated among our wildlife—both 
sporting and commercial—and from them to domestic animals and to man 
himself. 

Scientists tell us that their current studies of diseases of humans, livestock, 
and poultry point to the imperative need for an adequately equipped facility, 
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such as a National Wildlife Disease Laboratory, so that wildlife diseases, their 
causes, diagnosis, epidemiology, host specificity, and interrelationships to man, 
domestic animals, and all other wild creatures can be studied comprehensively 
and intensively. The field of wildlife diseases is the least understood of all areas 
of animal disease pathology and related medical science. Nowhere in Americ: 
are the diseases of wildlife being investigated either as to their incidence, control, 
or relationship to diseases in humans and farm animals on a scale remotely com- 
parable to programs now developed for man and domestic animals. 

In sharp contrast are the many places where the diseases of humans, livestock, 
and poultry are being studied. Private foundations, State agencies, and the U.S. 
Public Health Service support—in one or more ways—research of human dis- 
eases. The U.S. Department of Agriculture sponsors the National Animal Dis- 
ease Laboratory at Ames, Iowa, where diseases of livestock and poultry are 
being investigated. Additional work is being done at schools of veterinary 
medicine and at agricultural experiment stations, but those studies seldom con- 
sider the implications of disease among our valuable wildlife resources. 

Wildlife disease research is being conducted on a limited scale at a few scat- 
tered places around the country, and the research scientists are obliged to use 
inadequate equipment in all too many instances, and the work if of an inter- 
mittent and uncoordinated nature. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service also has 
limited investigations in progress at its Patuxent and Bear River Wildlife 
Refuges. 

Little is understood about the role of wild animals in transmitting the 86 or 
more diseases that can be communicated between man and other animals. How 
these and other diseases may be transmitted and the degree to which wildlife 
might serve as living reservoirs of infection are not known. Wild animals and 
birds have an unknown role in transmitting more than a few of the several 
hundred diseases that affect domestic animals. We are faced with the grave 
danger that many of the diseases of domestic animals are communicable to 
wild species and that the diseases of wild animals are communicable in return. 
We cannot say with any certainty that this is not so or to the extent to which 
it may occur—we simply do not know. 

There is a similar lack of information about the diseases of wild animals 
that are raised for commercial purposes on game farms and mink and other fur 
ranches. This void in knowledge and understanding of the relationship of man 
and domestic animals to wildlife causes only speculation as to how much more 
man and domestic animals are affected by wildlife induced diseases than has 
been determined so far. 

Man is known to be susceptible to certain communicable and dangerous wild- 
life diseases. These includes rabies, anthrax, brucellosis, and encephalitis. 
Rabies has become common and widespread with the increase of foxes, coyotes, 
skunks, and certain other free-roaming wild animals. Many States have waged 
campaigns to control this serious malady of humans and livestock. 

An outbreak of sleeping sickness is causing apprehension in the Southwest. 
Wyoming faces an epidemic of anthrax in its sizable and very valuable moose 
population. Tularemia, which got its name from Tulare County, Calif., seriously 
curtailed rabbit hunting in many parts of the country a few years ago, and in 
addition to causing serious suffering to both men and women far and wide, actu- 
ally caused the deaths of hundreds of people who failed to take necessary 
precautions. 

More people engage in outdoor sports each year. Upward of 35 million 
Americans hunt and fish and many of those people have direct and indirect 
contact with wild animals and may become exposed to animal reservoirs of 
disease. 

Americans always have prided themselves on the fact that this country has 
been a leader in research. Admittedly we have made no significant progress in 
this area however. The lack of knowledge stems from the fact that little re- 
search has been done, rather than from any inherent difficulty of the problem. 

Other nations have not been as backward as we in studying these infectious 
diseases. The Russians have a research facility that is designed and operated 
solely to study wildlife diseases in relation to man, livestock, and other wild- 
life. It is located at the Kazakh Academy of Sciences at Alma Ata in the 
U.S.S.R. Visiting Americans say the installation has the best of modern facilities 
and equipment and is staffed with 28 full-time scientists, 60 technical assistants, 
and many laborers. Nowhere in America do we have a comparable installation. 

If the Russians are willing to invest in study of the pathological, ecological, 
and economic relationships of wildlife diseases to humans and domestic animals, 
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should we not also give serious consideration to research in this field in order 
to safeguard and improve our national health and welfare? 

The introductory statements that accompanied the Senate and House bills 
calling for the establishment of a National Wildlife Disease Research Labora- 
tory cited Colorado State University at Fort Collins as an ideal site. 8S, 2086 
and the House bills stipulate that the facility should be located at a land-grant 
college or university having “a recognized school of veterinary medicine and 
where graduate training in such research may be carried out.” We believe that 
to be a sound requirement. Accessibility to a good veterinary laboratory is a 
prime necessity in the successful operation of a wildlife disease laboratory. 
Colorado State University has a new and well-equipped veterinary medicine 
laboratory. The university is ideally located with respect to areas of varied 
land use and wildlife habitat. It also is conveniently located for visits from all 
parts of the Nation. We understand that the university would give the Federal 
Government sufficient land for construction of the research laboratory. 

Mr. Chairman, the conservationists believe that we simply must have a 
National Wildlife Disease Research Laboratory where qualified researchers in 
the related fields of science can delve into problems together when necessary and 
advisable. Such teamwork has paid big dividends in the physical and other 
sciences, and we should be getting at least one leading biologist, ecologist, patholo- 
gist, parasitologist, bacteriologist, geneticist, biochemist, and so forth, together 
at one place. Competent testimony already has shown that we do not have suffi- 
cient knowledge in this field of science, and that the void needs to be filled. 

S. 2086 and identical House bills were endorsed by the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners at its annual meeting in Portland, Oreg., on 
July 1. A copy of that resolution is attached and I ask that it be included in the 
hearing record as a part of my statement. We firmly believe that S. 2086 is in 
the public interest and we urge its prompt enactment. 


RESOLUTION NO. 17 (WILDLIFE DISEASE LABORATORY ) 


Be it resolved, That the Western Association of State Game and Fish Com- 
missioners endorses the legislation proposing to establish a National Wildlife 
Disease Laboratory as introduced by Senator Gordon Allott (S. 2086), by Con- 
gressman Wayne N. Aspinall (H.R. 7455), and others, and requests the Congress 
to act promptly and favorably upon this proposal. 

(Adopted by the Western Association of State Game and Fish Commissioners 
39th Annual Conference, Portland, Oreg., July 1, 1959.) 

The CuatrMan. We will now hear from Lansing A. Parker. He 
is accompanied by Dr. Leedy and Dr. Herman. 


STATEMENT OF LANSING A. PARKER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE; ACCOMPANIED 
BY DANIEL L. LEEDY, CHIEF, BRANCH OF WILDLIFE RESEARCH; 
AND DR. CARLTON HERMAN, CHIEF, SECTION OF WILDLIFE 
DISEASES, PATUXENT WILDLIFE RESEARCH REFUGE 


Mr. Parker. I am Lansing A. Parker, Assistant Director, Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, and Dr. Herman, the Patuxent Dis- 
ease Laboratory is along on the extreme left, and Dr. Leedy, who is the 
chief of the branch of Wildlife Research. 

The CuatrMan. Do you have a statement? 

Mr. Parker. I have a statement. 

The CHatrmMan. You may put the statement in the record. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT BY LANSING A. PARKER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF SPORT 
FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


This bill authorizes and directs the Secretary of the Interior to establish, 
equip, and maintain a National Wildlife Disease Laboratory and to conduct at 
said installation research into wildlife diseases and related problems. 
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The bill reflects a growing awareness of the powerful influence of disease or- 
ganisms upon wildlife populations. At the present time the nature and sig- 
nificance of these mortality-producing forces is largely unknown. There is un- 
questionably a direct relationship between many wild animal-borne diseases and 
human health. In other cases, wildlife diseases directly affect economic inter- 
ests. Their role in keeping animal population levels in check is likewise of 
tremendous importance. For these reasons, the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife concurs in the objective of the proposed legislation that of bringing 
more attention to bear on the subject of wildlife disease investigations. 

Inasmuch as the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 (Public Law 1024, 84th Cong.), 
the amended Coordination Act of 1958 (Public Law 624, 85th Cong.), and 
earlier legislation provide ample authorization for the Bureau to engage in re- 
search on wildlife diseases, the further authorization proposed in the bill is not 
deemed necessary. Work in this field was first initiated in 1914. During suc- 
ceeding years the program has expanded modestly to a level permitted by the 
current $139,000 budget for this purpose. 

It must be recognized that all disease problems cannot be attacked from one 
central laboratory. Wildlife diseases peculiar to the Eastern States can best be 
studied from a local laboratory situated in the area where outbreaks occur. 
Similarly, there are many western problems including botulism, fowl cholera, 
and tick fever which need to be studied within the region where they are most 
significant. The transfer of such disease investigations to any other section 
of the country would result in inefficiencies and would be impractical. For 
these reasons, we believe that the current budget requirements for disease re- 
search at the Patuxent Research Refuge and the Denver Wildlife Research 
Laboratory should not be materially lessened by the establishment of a National 
Wildlife Disease Laboratory in some other section of the country. 

Other governmental agencies charged with the conduct of programs directed 
at a fuller understanding of diseases in man and domestic animals have de- 
veloped national laboratories in the Washington, D.C., area, e.g., the National 
Institutes of Health, Naval Medical Center, Walter Reed Army Institute of 
Research, Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, and Agricultural Research Cen- 
ter. These institutions, individually and collectively, maintain extensive col- 
lections of study specimens, reference aids and library facilities that cannot be 
duplicated elsewhere in the country. In its effort to demonstrate similar lead- 
ership in the field of disease investigations of wildlife, the Bureau has been 
cognizant of this situation and has recognized the advantages of availability 
of these research facilities. To the extent of budgeted funds available, it is 
building toward a comparable facility at the Disease Investigation Unit of the 
Patuxent Research Refuge. 

In view of the above circumstances and the current rate of expenditures for 
disease investigations, the Bureau questions the feasibility of constructing a 
a $3,500,000 laboratory at the present time. The staffing and operation of such 
a laboratory would entail an additional annual cost of at least $500,000. While 
the Bureau recognizes the important need for intensified research on wildlife 
diseases, it believes this can be accomplished most economically through ex- 
pansion of present facilities. We believe that this can be done through the 
existing budgetary procedures developed with proper consideration of research 
needs for all important wildlife problems. 


The Cuatrman. Let the Chairman ask one question to save time. 
Why don’t you want this laboratory ? 

Mr. Parker. I think the departmental report indicates that while 
we endorse the objectives of the bill, we already have that authority to 
build such a laboratory. 

The Cuarrman. Then what if we just appropriated the money to 
do it, is that all right ? 

Mr. Parker. That would be fine. 

The Cuatrman. Why don’t you endorse the bill which will direct 
you to do it and then we will get the monkey off your back? 

Mr. Parker. I think the Chairman is aware of the current fiscal 
policies 





The CHarrman. Yes, I have heard this speech for many many 
years. 
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Have you ever proposed to the budget, that you can recall, that you 
enlarge your research program ? No one is criticizing what you are 
doing. T think you are doing a fine job and I think amon here 
will agree to that, but have you ever proposed to the budget an en- 
largement to the program to include an institution such as this 
proposal ? 

Mr. Parker. The Bureau has proposed and included it in the 
budget. 

The Cuatrman. And you have been turned down ? 

Mr. Parker. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. So your main objection is that the budget doesn’t 
want this, isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Parker. Currently, I think the policy is that there be no new 
starts. 

The CuatrMan. I understand that, but let’s answer the question. 
The budget has turned this down, isn’t that the main reason ? 

Mr. Parker. I would say, to my knowledge, it may have cleared the 
Department, I don’t know. 

The Cuarrman. I can’t hear you? 

Mr. Parker. It may have cleared the Department of Interior. 

The CuHamrmMan. I am talking about the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Parker. Yes, I understand. 

The Cuatrman. They turned it down? 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

The CuatrmMan. They haven’t passed it. Maybe they were right, I 
am not passing on the merits. We want to get this straight, the De- 
partment is not opposed to this thing at all, are they ? 

Mr. Parker. I would think this, as I pointed out in my statement, 
we currently do have a disease program at the Patuxent laboratory 
that admittedly, it doesn’t go anywhere near as far as the bill intends. 
But we have hopes eV entually that we would expand our Patuxent 
laboratory, because of its close proximity to other institutions, such as 
the National Health Institute and Walter Reed, in close proximity 
here, that would cover pretty much the things that are intended in 
that bill. 

The CHatrMan. You do agree that the facts and the language of a 
program surely point or suggest that we ought to enlarge the program 
to the extent that is suggested in the bill, do you agree with that? 

Mr. Parker. I think that is right. 

The Cuatrman. And your further suggestion is that probably that 
could be done rather than establish a new institute, such as is suggested 
here, by an enlargement of your research laboratory in Maryland ? 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

The CuHairmMan. There would be no objection to that? 

Mr. Parker. No, sir. 

The CHarrMAn. So your letter to us in effect is that we need this 
program, but the budget says we can’t have it at this time, is that 
right? 

Mr. Parker. That is in terms of total program needs, you will ap- 
preciate disease research is just one phase of our total research prob- 
lems that we have. 

The CHarrMan. We all appreciate that fact. I am on the Appro- 
priations Committee and we all appreciate that we can’t have every- 
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thing we want, but when we are discussing legislative matters, we try 
and stick to the merits or the lack of merits of a particular bill and the 
question of whether anyone appropriates the money for it later on, 
that is another story. 

Mr. Parker. Might I say we appreciate the assistance of the chair- 
man on the hearings in our appropriations. 

The Cuatrman. You heard the testimony of the previous witnesses. 
Would you agree with them that in this field of wildlife and the trans- 
mutable diseases of mammals, that there isn’t much of a program down 
in Interior going on because of lack of funds? 

Mr. Parker. In the Department of Interior, no. There are regional 
programs, cooperative programs of the State fish and game depart- 
ments. 

The Cuatrman. Of the States? 

Mr. Parker. Between themselves. 

The CHairman. Is it correct your Maryland laboratory confines 
itself mainly to waterfowl ? 

Mr. Parxer. Migratory birds. 

The Cuatrman. And birds? 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. There is nothing being done on mammals? 

Mr. Parker. We have a small research program currently on 
mammals. 

The Cuarrman. What kind of a program ? 

Mr. Parker. Might I refer the details to Dr. Herman. He is im- 
mediately responsible for it. 

The Cuatrman. Could you tell us just briefly what kind of program 
that is? I mean the extent of it? 

Dr. Herman. Mr. Chairman, we have a total budget for salaries and 
expenses of $2500. 

The CHatrman. 2,500 worth. Well, that isn’t much. Would you 
agree also that in this country of ours, that it might be well worthwhile 
to spend a little more in this field ? 

Dr. Herman. Most definitely. 

The CuarrMan. Do you think we would get some return ? 

Dr. Herman. I certainly do. 

The Cuatrman. All right, I have no further questions. 

Mr. Parker. Thank you sir. Thank you for the opportunity of 
appearing. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Is there anyone else here that would like to submit a statement or 
make a brief remark ? 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD ZAHNISER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, THE 
WILDERNESS SOCIETY AND VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE CITIZENS 
COMMITTEE ON NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mr. Zauniser. I am Howard Zahniser, executive secretary of the 
Wilderness Society, a national organization with headquarters here in 
Washington, D.C. I am also vice chairman of the Citizens Com- 
mittee on Natural Resources. 

Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson is chairman of the committee. He is out of 
town and Spencer M. Smith, our secretary, who usually represents us 
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up here, is out of town, and in their absence, I speak for that com- 
mittee, too. 


We want to express our support of this program and our interest 
in seeing it carried through. That statement goes, Mr. Chairman, for 
each of the bills that the committee announced it would consider this 
afternoon and if it would be appropriate to do so, I would be glad to 
have this statement made with regard to each of those bills and I 
would not need to take your time further. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. We will keep the record open. 

You can file all your statements in the record in full. 

Mr. Zauniser. Both the Wilderness Society and Citizens Commit- 
tee on Natural Resources wish to add its endorsement to these other 
presentations. That is a sufficient statement, if that can be made for 
each of these bills. 

Thank you. 


The CHairman. I now place in the record the statement of Stewart 
M. Brandborg, assistant conservation director of the National Wild- 
life Federation in support of S. 2086. I also place in the record a com- 
munication from Herbert J. Frensley, chairman, Texas Game and 
Fish Commission, Austin, Tex. Also for the record the communica- 
tion of Ernest A. Vaughn, director, Maryland Game and Inland Fish 
Commission, Annapolis, Md. I put in the record the letter express- 
ing support for S. 2086 from Warden M. Lane, director, West Virginia 
Conservation Commission, Charleston, W.Va. 

Also, the comments from the various Government agencies. 

(The documents follow :) 


STATEMENT OF STEWART M. BRANDBORG, ASSISTANT CONSERVATION DIRECTOR OF 
THE NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


I am Stewart M. Brandborg, assistant conservation director of the National 
Wildlife Federation. The National Wildlife Federation is a citizens’ organiza- 
tion of State affiliate groups who are dedicated to conservation ideals. 

The National Wildlife Federation supports the bill, S. 2086, to establish a 
national Wildlife disease laboratory. We feel that such a facility has long been 
needed to carry out wildlife disease research and that it would permit long-term 
and comprehensive studies of serious sources of mortality in wild animal 
populations. 

There is a real need at this time, whén demands for the enjoyment of wild- 
life—a very important part of our outdoor recreational resources—continues 
to increase steadily, to isolate disease-causing factors in wildlife populations so 
that we can strive to control these through environmental manipulations that 
are in keeping with management goals. Through the establishment of this 
laboratory wildlife diseases would become the primary objective of research 
studies instead of a secondary and often incidental result of research on dis- 
eases of man or domestic animals. 

Disease in wildlife is a natural thing. We expect to find it. But we know 
from experience that it can have devastating effects within wild populations, 
and sometimes upon man. As we make greater demands upon fish and game 
animals for recreation, it becomes more important that we gain a clearer under- 
standing of the factors that decimate these animals. Such knowledge can pro- 
vide the basis for establishing controls Over an animal’s environment that will 
greatly reduce losses to disease causing factors during period when disease 
would otherwise take a devastating toll. 

We have witnessed the successful control of human disease through improve- 
ment of our living conditions and sanitary and health standards. The same 
results can be expected with wildlife disease where knowledge of an animal’s 
living conditions will permit us to adjust his environment and population to a 
point where inroads from disease causing factors can be limited. 
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While we witness great emphasis upon research designed to solve the riddles 
of human affliction, comparatively little organized research is being conducted to 
find the answers to disease problems of wildlife. Enactraent of this measure 
would represent a significant step toward the initiation of such research for 
wildlife. Lead poisoning, coccidiosis, asperigolosis, and botulism are but a few 
of the serious causes of mortality in wildlife that we know comparatively little 
about. For the most part, our research on these and many other diseases has 
only scratched the surface in giving us the basic information we need to protect 
animals from excessive losses. 

For many years wildlife experts and sportsmen leaders have urged the estab- 
lishment of a central laboratory for research on these many wildlife diseases. 
I am sure that examination of the records will show that the plan for a national 
laboratory has long been on the books of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and 
has received strong support from biologists of this agency and conservation and 
wildlife departments of the States. Such a facility can serve as a central de- 
pository for literature, specimen material, and equipment to permit a compre- 
hensive research program. From here information and special assistance could 
be sent to any place in the Nation where outbreaks of wildlife disease become a 
threat. Field stations and wildlife disease laboratories of wildlife agencies, 
colleges, and universities, could draw upon this installation for help in carrying 
out studies of wildlife disease in State or regional areas and in drawing mate- 
rials and information from other sections of the country. Another of the func- 
tions of this laboratory would be that of making grants available, from its own 
resources and those of other public and private sources, for study of specific 
wildlife disease problems by its own field laboratories and those of State and 
university agencies. 

The bill before the committee would serve to emphasize the importance of 
wildlife disease studies and give impetus to a long neglected problem. We urge 
that they be reported favorably by this committee. 

I wish to thank the committee for the privilege of appearing here today. 


Texas GAME AND FIsH COMMISSION, 
Austin, Tex., August 3, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: Reference is made to Senate bill 2086 which pro- 
poses to authorize the establishment of a wildlife disease laboratory to conduct 
research on wildlife diseases as they affect wildlife, domestic livestock and man. 

The Texas Game and Fish Commission, at a regular meeting held on July 


24, 1959, passed a resolution supporting the establishment of such a laboratory. 


The incidence of rabies and other communicable wildlife diseases will most cer- 
tainly justify additional research on the subject. 

This commission urges the favorable consideration of Senate bill 2086 by the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Very truly yours 
Hersert J. Frenstey, Chairman, 





STATE OF MARYLAND, 
GAME AND INLAND FIsH COMMISSION, 
Annapolis, June 10, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
U.S. Senator, Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MaGNusoNn: It is respectfully requested that your committee 
give favorable consideration to S. 2086, a bill to provide for the establishment 
of a national wildlife disease laboratory. ‘ 

There is an urgent need for a comprehensive study of wildlife disease and 
their effects on domestic animals and man. f 

Appreciating your past consideration on important conservation measures, 
I am, 


Very sincerely yours 
Ernest A. VAUGHN, Director. 
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STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION, 
Charleston, June 26, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: It has been brought to my attention that both Senate and 
House bills have been submitted requesting the establishment of a national wild- 
life disease laboratory. This is a facility that is urgently needed and one which, 
potentially, could greatly benefit the livestock and poultry industry of this Na- 
tion, as well as the vast number of sportsmen. 

The only suggestion I can offer is that an impartial board or committee should 
carefully consider the site of such a facility from the standpoint of practicability 
and service to the entire Nation. 

It is my sincere wish that this bill receive careful consideration and prompt 
action. 

Sincerely yours, 
WARDEN M. LANE, Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., August 4, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chuirman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR MaGnuson: This is in reply to your request of June 5, 1959, 
for a report on 8S, 2086, a bill to provide for the establishment of a National Wild- 
life Disease Laboratory. : 

The bill would direct the Secretary of the Interior to establish and operate a 
National Wildlife Disease Laboratory for conducting research into wildlife 
diseases and problems relating to their causes, diagnoses, epidemiology, specifi- 
city and interrelationships to other wildlife, to man, and to domestic livestock. 
The laboratory would be located at a land-grant college or university that has a 
recognized school of veterinary medicine and where graduate training in such 
research may be carried out. In addition, the said Secretary would be author- 
ized to (1) acquire land and interest therein, (2) accept donations of real and 
personal property, and (3) cooperate with public and private agencies and or- 
ganizations and individuals in carrying out the purposes of the proposed legisla- 
tion. The bill would also authorize appropriations to carry out the bill but limit 
the original construction and equipment of the laboratory to $3,500,000, 

Wildlife diseases are of concern to the Department of Agriculture because of 
their relationship to diseases of domestically reared fur-bearing animals and 
because wild animals sometimes carry diseases that are passed on to domestic 
animals. However, since research on wildlife diseases is carried out through the 
Department of the Interior, the Department of Agriculture is not sufficiently 
informed to make a recommendation regarding the bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
FE. T. Benson, Secretary. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, June 15, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate. 


Deak Mr. CHARMAN: Your letter of June 5, 1959, invites our comment on 
S. 2086, a bill to authorize and direct the Secretary of the Interior to establish 
a National Wildlife Disease Laboratory. 

We have no information as to the need or desirability of the laboratory con- 
templated by the bill, and have no comment to offer concerning the proposed 
measure. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
September 16, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of June 5, 
1959, for a report on S. 2086, a bill to provide for the establishment of a National 
Wildlife Disease Laboratory, 

This bill would authorize the Secretary of the Interior to establish, equip, and 
maintain on the campus of a land-grant college or university a laboratory for 
specific research into wildlife diseases and problems relating to their causes, 
diagnoses, epidemiology, and specificity, as well as their interrelationships to 
other wildlife, to man, and to domestic livestock. 

Programs of instruction and research in wildlife conservation are being de- 
veloped in a number of land-grant institutions, and the location of the proposed 
laboratory at one of these institutions would be appropriate. 

The Public Health Service, in this Department, has devoted a substantial por- 
tion of both its research and technical assistance to diseases of wildlife trans- 
missible to man. Animals play a significant role in the etiological cycle of many 
important diseases. Notable examples in this respect are the role of birds as 
intermediary hosts in the process of transmission of equine encephalitis, and 
of foxes and other wild animals as reservoirs of rabies. Insofar as the research 
laboratory proposed in this bill would deal with problems of fish and other 
equatic life, there would be additional possibilties for significant collaborative 
research activities with scientists working in the field of water pollution control, 
in which the Public Health Service is also active. As a consequence of these 
specific program interests, this Department welcomes the general prospect of 
enlarged national research activity directed toward the problems of wildlife 
diseases and their relationships to other health problems. 

Although, on the merits of this specific proposal, we would defer to the 
Department of Interior’s specific and direct concern and its knowledge of the 
particular field, we are of the general opinion that broadened research activi- 
ties in this area, both Federal and non-Federal, would be in the public interest. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the 
submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
BertHaA S. ADKINS, Acting Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., July 29, 1959. 
Hon, WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MAGNusoN : Your committee has requested a report on S. 2086, a 
bill to provide for the establishment of a National Wildlife Disease Laboratory. 
This bill would authorize the Secretary of the Interior to establish, equip, and 
maintain a national wildlife disease laboratory for the purpose of conducting 
research into wildlife diseases and the problems relating to their causes, diag- 
noses, etc. Such laboratory would be established at a land-grant college. The 
Secretary would be authorized to acquire property for the laboratory, to co- 
operate with other departments and agencies of the Federal Government, as well 
as with State and other public and private organizations. The cost of con- 
struction and equipment of the laboratory would be limited to $3,500,000. 

We are in agreement with the object of this proposal, in recognizing the need 
for wildlife disease research. In fact, we now have a wildlife research program 
well established at our Patuxent Research Refuge, Md. For this reason, notwith- 
standing our appreciation of the object of this proposal, we are constrained to 
express the view that an enactment of this kind will not of itself advance our 
wildlife research program, We, therefore, are unable to recommend enactment 
of this bill. 

The need for additional wildlife disease research is a matter that will con- 
tinue to receive our careful consideration. The fund needs for this program will, 
of course, be submitted to the Congress from time to time in accordance with 
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established budgetary procedures. These needs necessarily must be considered 
and balanced with other needs that we find exist relating to fish and wildlife 
matters. 

We are hopeful that our future wildlife disease research will be fruitful in 
solving numerous wildlife disease problems, including their epidemiology, host 
specificity, significance in influencing animal populations, interrelationships to 
diseases of humans and livestock, and possible approaches to their control in wild 
populations. This type of research may well be significant in advancing the build- 
ing-up and maintenance of larger populations of desirable forms of wildlife as 
well as in limiting population levels of test species. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no objection to 
the submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ross LEFFLER, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., July 28, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR: This is in response to your request for the views of the Depart- 
ment of Justice concerning the bill (S.2086) “To provide for the establishment 
of a National Wildlife Disease Laboratory.” 

The bill would direct the Secretary of the Interior to establish at a land-grant 
college or university having a recognized school of veterinary medicine a National 
Wildlife Disease Laboratory, to equip and maintain the same, and to conduct 
research at the laboratory into wildlife diseases and the problems concerning 
their causes, diagnoses, epidemiology, specificity, and interrelationships to other 
wildlife, to man, and to domestic livestock. The Secretary is “authorized to 
obtain by purchase or donation” any property, real or personal in the name 
of the United States for the laboratory. The bill would authorize an appropria- 
tion of not to exceed $3,500,000 for the original construction and equipment of 
the laboratory. 

If acquisition of land through exercise of the power of eminent domain is con- 
templated, it is suggested that the word “condemnation” be inserted after the 
word “purchase” in section 2 of the bill. 

The subject of this legislation is not a matter for which the Department of 
Justice has primary responsibility, and accordingly we make no recommenda- 
tion as to the enactment of the bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE E. WALSH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 
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THURSDAY, JULY 9, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN CoMMERCE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:35 a.m., in room 
457, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C., Hon. Clair Engle 
presiding. 

Senator Ener. The subcommittee will be in order for considera- 
tion of S. 2338, a bill to provide a program to correct inequities in the 
construction of fishing vessels and to enable the fishing industry of 
the United States to regain a favorable economic and competitive 
status and for other purposes, which will be placed in the record at 
this point. 

(S. 2338 is as follows:) 


[S. 2338, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To provide a program to correct inequities in the construction of fishing vessels 
and to enable the fishing industry of the United States to regain a favorable economic 
and competitive status, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Federal 
Fishing Vessel Construction Differential Compensatory Payments Act of 1959”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Under such terms and conditions as he may prescribe and subject 
to the specific limitations in this section, the Secretary of the Interior may pay 
or cause to be paid a construction cost differential which will aid in the con- 
struction of new fishing vessels to be documented under the laws of the United 
States. 

(b) No such compensatory differential shall be paid by the Secretary until 
he determines 

(1) that the applicant possesses the ability, experience, and other quali- 
fications necessary to enable him to operate and maintain the proposed new 
vessel ; 

(2) that the vessel will, except under force majeure, deliver its full 
‘atch to a port of the United States; 

(3) that the applicant will employ on the vessel only citizens of the 
United States or aliens legally domiciled in the United States ; and 

(4) that the payment of such construction differential will aid in the 
development and improvement of the fisheries of the United States in 
accordance with the intent of Congress as expressed in the “Fish and Wild- 
life Act of 1956”. 

(c) The construction cost differential may equal, but may not exceed, the 
excess of the lowest bid from a responsible shipbuilder in the United States, 
over the fair and reasonable estimate of cost, as determined by the Secretary, 
of the construction of the proposed vessel if it were constructed under similar 
plans and specifications in a foreign shipbuilding center which is deemed by the 
Secretary to furnish a fair and representative example for the determination of 
the foreign cost of construction of the type proposed to be constructed. The 
construction differential approved by the Secretary shall not exceed 8314 per 
centum of the construction cost of the vessel, except that in cases where the 
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Secretary possesses convincing evidence that the actual differential is greater 
than that percentage, the Secretary may approve an allowance not to exceed 
50 per centum of such cost. 

Sec. 3. As to any fishing vessel which in the judgment of the Secretary is 
obsolete or inadequate for successful operation in the fishery trade in which 
it is engaged, and that the construction of a new vessel as a replacement will 
carry out the purposes of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, the Secretary is 
authorized in his discretion and as a condition of making a construction differen- 
tial payment to buy such vessel from the owner at a fair and reasonable valua- 
tion, which valuation shall not exceed the cost to the owner or any former owner 
plus the actual cost previously expended thereon for reconditioning and less a 
reasonable and proper depreciation based upon not more than a fifteen-year life 
of the vessel. The construction differential payment shall be in addition to the 
purchase price of the vessel. 

Sec. 4. As to any fishing vessel acquired under the provisions of section 3 of 
this Act, the Secretary is authorized (1) to sell such vessel for cash after 
appraisement and due advertisement and upon competitive sealed bids, either 
to citizens of the United States or to aliens: Provided, That the purchaser 
thereof, if a citizen of the United States, shall agree that such vessel will not 
engage in the fishery in which it was engaged prior to its acquisition by the 
Secretary of Interior at any time within a period of five years after the date 
of sale, or, if an alien, shall agree that such vessel shall be used in fisheries 
intended primarily to provide food for the indigenous population of the country 
of which the alien is a national, or (2) to scrap said vessel, or (3) to operate 
said vessel in research in the fisheries of the United States. 

Sec. 5. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


Senator Enetze. Some time ago in Los Angeles I conducted a short 
hearing with the representatives of the tuna industry regarding their 
general economic problems. The record of that hearing has been 
filed with the committee and without objection will be nile a part of 
these proceedings when and if this record is printed. 

The chairman of the full committee wil] determine what parts, if 
any, of those proceedings will be made a part of the printed record. 
It will be my belief that the statements submitted at the hearing in 
Los Angeles should be made a part of this record, and I will so recom- 
mend to the chairman of the full committee. 


FISHERY AND WILDLIFE LEGISLATION 


TUNA FISH INDUSTRY—HEARING BEFORE SENATOR CLAIR ENGLBE, 
MONDAY, JUNE 1, 1959 


The hearing was held in the office of the mayor of Los Angeles, at 10 a.m., 
pursuant to notice given. Mr. Anthony Nizetich, assisting. 

Senator ENGLE. Just before I left Washington I received a number of tele- 
grams about the plight of the tuna industry in California. I answered those 
telegrams by saying that I was going to be out here in connection with another 
hearing and, in the event that I could stay over until Monday, of course, I would 
be glad to sit down and talk with the people of the tuna industry. This morning 
I met the canners and now I’m here at 10 o’clock to listen to what you people 
have to say about the problem. The Governor was kind enough to send our 
assemblyman, Vince Thomas, down here to assist me in these proceedings and 
to listen to the statements and to take a report back to the Governor. We will 
take a record, have it transcribed and have it made available to Senator Mag- 
nuson and his Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of which I am 
a member. With approximately an hour and three-quarters to go we will have 
to limit the statements, I would assume, to somewhat less than 10 minutes apiece 
and that would have to allow time for questioning because I’d like to get every- 
body in. So, with that brief opening statement 

Mr. Thomas, do you have anything to add? 





STATEMENT OF ASSEMBLYMAN VINCENT THOMAS OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Tuomas. The Governor wanted me to make a complete report to him 
when I get back, and state that his office and facilities will be available if there 
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is need; secondly, if the industry still feels that the commissioner of interstate 
cooperation can be of any assistance with the staff in Washington, the commis- 
sioner of interstate cooperation will do what he can—for, as you know, several 
years ago they participated in a conference in Washington and the industry did 
not further pursue the commission’s assistance. I will give the Governor a com- 
plete report. I want to thank you very kindly, Senator Engle, for coming down 
here—we served in the legislature years ago and we are sure that you can do 
some good for us. 

Senator Eneie. Thank you very much. I appreciate that and, of course, I’m 
going to try. Now the order of witnesses hasn’t been selected in any particular 
fashion so there’s no significance, I take it, as to who is called first and who is 
called second. The first on the list here is Mr. Harold Carey. Mr. Carey, if 
you will talk directly into the microphone and state your name and who you 
represent and your address, just for the record. When it’s taken down in the 
record we will be able to get in touch with you. 


STATEMENT OF Mr. HAROLD CAREY, AMERICAN TUNA BOAT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Carey. I’m Harold Carey, the general manager of the American Tuna 
Boat Association. The address is 1 Tuna Lane, San Diego. We, as Mr. Thomas 
has said, appreciate your coming here, Senator Engle, in behalf of our members 
and the many interested people on our waterfront. Essentially, we have a prob- 
lem which has as its base—imports. We have, in addressing ourselves to the 
problem and the solution, sought many solutions, within the industry and outside 
the industry. We have followed the conventional patterns of government of 
securing or endeavoring to secure legislation in Washington in the House of 
Representatives through the Ways and Mean Committee, through the arrange- 
ment of international trade, through the establishment of a tariff or a quota on 
tuna. I think you are to some extent familiar with our efforts there, because 
there is a rather complete record in Washington. Currently there is such a rec- 
ord before the Ways and Means Committee. All of these efforts have led to 
no particular result insofar as legislation is concerned. We have endeavored 
to do things within the industry, that is, with marketing our fish, methods of in- 
creasing our efficiency, methods of working with the Government on other than 
the direct methods of tariffs and quota, We have called, and Mr. Thomas re- 
ferred to it, in 1955, with the aid of the commission on interstate cooperation, 
for a conference wih the Japanese. I might add, too, that in 1957 we had the 
advantage of having participation by the interstate—this same commission on 
interstate cooperation before the United States Tariff Commission. In 1957 
the Commission prepared a full record of the tuna matter—it was in December 
of 1957. The situation today is simply a logical extension of what's been going 
on for several years. The current situation may best be described something 
like this: In 1958 we had before the House of Representatives, the Ways and 
Means Committee, a proposal for legislation on tuna. This had to do with all 
forms of tuna because they are interrelated, and to deal with one alone wouldn’t 
be very productive. I will not bother’ with the history of all this, but last year 
we had legislation proposed that would, in our view, have been helpful. 

Senator ENGLE. That was the bill introduced by Cecil King. 

Mr. CAREY. It was and there were several others too, Mr. Senator. The failure 
of that legislation took the form of the Ways and Means Committee’s not holding 
hearings. This ended that particular cycle of activity and the Congress ad- 
journed. What happened immediately thereafter was that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, which had up to that time maintained certain curbs with respect to 
the volume of fish and respect to the area where their boats fished, released 
these curbs. Specifically this meant a large fleet of Japanese boats was per- 
mitted to fish in the Atlantic Ocean where there was developing an important 
tuna fishery. This has been the big news since August of 1958. Very tre- 
mendous expansion in the Atlantic fishery. And this has been accompanied by 
additional exports from the home islands so there was acceleration. This 
meant a burdening of the market with greater supply and still greater supply. 
This meant the inevitable result when you have a supply-demand problem of 
progressive deterioration and decline in prices. This has meant more difficult 
marketing problems. In San Diego we sell the majority of our fish at auction 
and for the last 6 months it has been increasingly difficult to realize sums 
sufficient to pay our crews what had been agreed upon as the sum due them. 
This has all been held off by one way or another until the last 2 or 3 weeks, 
until the prices have simply collapsed. The price of tuna has declined over 
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10 percent down to $240 a ton. These figures may not be especially significant 
just given in isolation but they are about the lowest tuna prices that have been 
reached. As a matter of fact, the price indexes on canned tuna and frozen 
tuna run far below almost any other food product at the present time. 

I would say, based on the Department of Labor statistics current method of 
using 1947-49 years as base that the price of frozen tuna is running somewhere 
in the 60’s—running about 60 percent of what it was at that time. So this 
decline then has meant that a number of our boats face virtual bankruptcy. We 
have had one or two boats just recently taken over but there are a great number 
who will be rendered inoperable unless there is some improvement in this condi- 
tion. Something to look forward to and for some of them this may well come 
too late. I mentioned the number of ways that this problem had been at- 
tacked—I will not go into any dissertion on the measurements—but there are 
just as many measurements as anyone wants to apply. There are ways of 
measuring injury and distress on trade problems that have to do with declines 
in production, and production, profit, prices, the fleet itself—just a number of 
these—and in our case before the Tariff Commission and in presentations 
before the House we have met the entire criteria. Our fleets are dwindling 
rapidly and a number of boats are faced with bankruptcy and the future has 
changed from one which we would have heretofore called uncertain to one which 
we fear is becoming rather certain. The future is disappearing as far as we are 
concerned. What to do about such a thing like this seems to mean something 
must be done which is effective—for one thing the Japanese operate under 
cartels. Last year when there was some thought that the U.S. Government 
would be interested in a form of legislation the Japanese were able, through 
their Government control cartels to institute controls which were effective. 
Now we believe that the U.S. Government should meet with the Japanese 
Government, this would have an immediate effect. 

Beyond this it seems to me, and last year’s legislative matter proved this 
point, that where there is manifested interest by the U.S. Government 
there is manifest response by the Japanese Government. We have called on 
many occasions for some display of interest by our Government. For the ad- 
ministration, for instance, to foster and join in a Government-to-Government 
conference with the Japanese. We think this would be of demonstrable value. 
Such things are not new any more. It’s being done with respect to textiles, 
it’s been done in other commodities. It was done with respect to tung oil. 
And, there have been, doubtless, a number other of these matters—trade prob- 
lems are very difficult—they involve our relations with other countries but 
other countries have an understanding of these things, we are sure, and should 
our Government display such an understanding we feel that it would be exceed- 
ingly productive. It would be immediately effective in bringing some initial 
release from this problem until a more permanent, broader based solution is 
to be found. That concludes my statement, Senator Engle. 

Senator ENGLE. You are speaking of our Government negotiating with the 
Japanese Government with reference to the importation of the raw material, 
is that right? 

Mr. Carey. Yes, I would go beyond that. Tuna comes in a number of forms— 
the frozen or raw material has no duty—some of this is bound in a trade agree- 
ment, some of the canned goods have a very low duty, others have a higher 
duty. There are new forms such as loins and disks that come in at a duty 
which is, practically speaking, wholly ineffective. Our view has been that the 
raw material is the basic problem at this time. The whole range of tuna com- 
modities must be considered because the ability to convert is present and it 
happens—these shifts—notably the greatest quantities of these importations, 
actually, has gravitated toward the lowest duty form. 

Senator Enetr. What specific step would you recommend that our people 
recommend to the Japanese? In other words, what would we negotiate for? 

Mr. Carey. In my view the step that I would recommend would be negotiating 
with the Japanese on quotas. Some type of overall quota control over the flow 
of tuna products to this market. This market fortunately is growing rapidly— 
we are declining and therefore such a thing could be accomplished without 
cutting back or materially reducing Japanese participation. 

Senator Enere. Thank you very much. That was a very intelligent statement. 

Mr. Carrey. Thank you, Senator Engle. 

Mr. Nizeticn. Mr. Stewart, Martin Stewart. 

Senator Enatr. Mr. Stewart, would you give your name, your title, whom you 
represent, and your address for the record. 
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STATEMENT OF MARTIN STEWART, Five Star FisH & COLD STORAGE 


Mr. Stewart. Martin Stewart, manager of Five Star Fish & Cold Storage, 
2801 Carlton Street, San Diego 7. Senator Engle, we do appreciate your coming 
here today. I wish to make that clear not only for myself but for my members. 
I do not have a prepared statement but Mr. Carey, I believe, summed up what 
you are going to hear for the balance of the day. My organization is a little 
different in the fact that it fishes Albacore tuna and we only operate for about 6 
months out of the year. Most of what I have to say is already on record in 
Washington, D.C. In 1952 we had 3,000 boats registered in the commercial 
fishery. In 1957 we had 1,260-some-odd boats. There has been no new boat con- 
struction. Any time the yellow fin skipjack and the large boats are tied up and 
price declines it is directly reflected upon our own industry. Although we do 
not produce as many fish during the year, as the large tuna industry, as far as 
American familites affected, we have, I am quite sure, quite a few more people, 
families directly interested in fishing, than even the larger boats. Each one of 
these little boats represents a family or families and we feel as though we are in 
direct distress at the present time and we feel as though one of the only ways to 
have immediate help is to be able to enter into negotiations with the Japanese 
people and try to come up with some understanding with the Japanese people. 
If we can do this with Government supervision and have a meeting to meeting 
amongst the industries I believe we could iron out our problems. 

Senator Enete. With reference to boat construction, your fleet has dropped 
from 3,000 to 1,200 over what period of time? 

Mr. STEWART. 3,052 to 1,260-Ssome-odd—I’m taking this out of my mind. It was 
better than 3,052, Senator Engle, it was at least just a few more boats than 1,260 
in 1957. This is on record in Washington in the Tariff Commission investigation. 
Now, we do not have the figures for 1958 but I think you would find out that there 
is not the number of boats in 1958 that there were in 1957 and new boat con- 
struction—the prices of replacement on new boats is such that it is practically 
impossible to build a boat—in other words if a man is in business and loses his 
boat he has to go out and buy a used boat. The price of new construction against 
the price of the commodity we are fishing and the price that we are getting for 
fish—well, it’s just impossible for a man to pay the interest on the money, pay 
off a boat under present-day circumstances. 

Senator ENGLE. I can see, too, that the efficiency of the fleet would go down 
with the age of those boats. 

Mr. STEWART. That is quite correct. There are quite a few of the boats getting 
to the age where the insurance companies do not wish to insure the boat. With 
the price that we are able to get for our fish at the present time and the high 
price of insurance—well, the normal fisherman, if he does have a loss of a boat 
does not have a back-log of money enough to go into new construction or to buy 
a new boat which puts him out of business. 

Senator Eneie. Thank you very much, Mr. Stewart. 

Mr. Stewart. Thank you. 

Senator ENGLE. Our next witness is Mr. Ballinger. It’s nice to see you again. 

Mr. BaLuinGer. It’s good to see you again, too, and if I slip and call you 
Congressman, I’ll apologize for it. I don’t want to be repetitious, but I’ve tried 
to cover the actual working angles as far as the fisherman is concerned 





STATEMENT OF LESTER BALLINGER, SECRETARY OF THE CANNERY WORKERS AND 
FISHERMEN’S UNION, SAN DiIEGo 


Mr. BALLINGER. Lester Ballinger, secretary of the Cannery Workers & Fisher- 
men’s Union, San Diego, and vice president of the Seafarers International Union 
of North America with membership in all the principal ports of the United 
States. 

Mr. NizeTicu. And the address, please. 

Mr. BALLINGER. 640 State Street, San Diego. 

Mr. Nizericu. Thank you. 

Mr. BALiiIncer. I think that all of the testimony that you are going to hear 
here could be summed up in our principal problem as imports and the principal 
origin of these imports is from Japan. Last year was the best year the fishermen 
have had financially and, of course, if it is best financially it was the longest 
work year that they have had since 1950. The principal reason for that, I be- 
lieve, was that we had legislation pending in Washington and several of the law- 
makers in Washington and the department people were showing some interest 
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in that legislation. When Washington starts showing some interest in being of 
some help to the fishing industry it is very quickly noticed in Japan and they 
start through their various Government agencies that control the fisheries there 
to do something about the tremendous amount of imports. So, last year we had 
a fair year. As quick as Congress adjourned we started getting the tloods of im- 
ports in here; by December we were almost at a standstill. At the particular 
time that I am speaking now we are absolutely at a standstill. There are no 
boats sailing and there are very few boats unloading, but you can go over to 
the Embarcadero in San Pedro where the principal canneries are located and 
you'll find that there is a lot of activity. There is a lot of fish being worked 
there but it is practically all Japanese fish and I’m sure you would find the same 
thing going on in Puerto Rico. 

Our fishermen, to sum it up, based on the hours they work in comparison with 
shore duties feel that under the present setup there is very little use to try to 
make a living by fishing. Fishermen, Senator, and we’ve checked this out very 
closely, put in about 17 hours a day while they are out fishing. They work 
Saturdays, they work Sundays, they don’t have any holidays and they figure 
that they should earn at least $6,000 a year by putting in all those hours. I am 
sure that you can understand that if he was working on the shore working 
Saturdays and Sundays and working the holidays with the overtime pay and so 
forth he would be making much more than that. But, he goes to sea because he 
like it first of all, he’s a seaman, he likes the sea—it gets in your blood and by 
and large I think these fellows want to be fishermen. But, by golly, they gotta’ 
be able to make a living at it or they are going to be something else. Now al- 
most any other country that I’ve read any history of has very strong laws pro- 
tecting their fishing industry. They feel it’s a very vital industry for food sup- 
ply and they protect it. We have no protection of our tuna industry here at all. 
The imports come in at a pellmell pace, they come in in big chunks until where 
it depresses everyone in the fishing industry. We are working good one particu- 
lar period and 3 months from then we are all tied up because here comes 
50,000, 60,000, 70,000 tons of Japanese fish all in a chunk and the canners won’t 
buy our fish. The only way you can sell it is at auction and if you don’t have 
any bidders you can’t sell. If they do sell at a price that the canners are willing 
to pay they are out of business. I think the final solution to this is a Govern- 
ment law protecting the fishing industry—that’s the best solution. 

I think secondly—the second best thing—because it just seems like law- 
makers such as yourself are not in a humor for something like that right now— 
it seems to me again, all the trade policies and so forth I think they will eventu- 
ally come to that conclusion but right now they aren’t. The next best thing 
would be a government-to-government conference on this thing as suggested 
by Mr. Carey before me and have industry representation there as advisers and 
sit down and discuss this thing to where we are going to be better off financially 
and we are going to be able to survive here and still have a fishing industry— 
because from everything that we can pick up in reading the Government—the 
press releases from Japan—their industry, financially, is in real bad shape. 
The Government is always, subsidizing them and putting more money into the 
industry and if the two Governments could get together with advisers from the 
industry I believe that it would be very helpful to them as well as helpful to us. 
We both could come out of this thing with a good strong fishing industry at 
no expense at all to the consumer. Because a half a cent a can on fish more or 
less don’t mean a darn thing. That’s the end of my statement. 

Senator Eneie. That’s a very good statement, Mr. Ballinger. Are there any 
questions? Thank you very much. 

Mr. BALLINGER. Thank you very much—thank you for your courtesy in lis- 
tening. 

Senator ENGLE. When are you coming to Washington again? 

Mr. BALLINGER. Well, just as quick as you guys will get on the ball and get 
something back there stirring to help us, I’ll be back. 

Senator ENGLe. You practically lived back there last year. 

Mr. Nizeticu. Mr. Weiss, Cliff Weiss. Mrs. Frances—oh, excuse me. 

Mr. BALLINGER. I would just like to say that Mr. Weiss has some very serious 
illness in the family and I doubt if he will be here. I’d like to apologize for him 
as his wife is very ill, otherwise he’d have been here, I am sure. 

Mr. NizeticH. I’m sorry to hear that. Thank you Mr. Ballinger. Mrs. Fran- 
ces Zuloff. 
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STATEMENT OF Mrs. FRANCES ZULOFF, CHAIRMAN OF THE TUNA FISHERMAN’S 
WIVES EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Zutorr. I’m Mrs. George Zuloff, 3238 Goldsmith Street, San Diego, Calif. 
I am chairman of the Tuna Fishermen’s Wives Emergency Committee which 
has been in existence since, if you will remember, since 1955. We are most 
grateful, Senator Engle, for your time and your interest that you have expressed 
this morning. Weare happy to see Mr. Thomas here. We have been acquainted 
with him for a long time and know of his vital interest also in this field. A 
wife and a mother looks at things a little bit differently than a businessman 
does and in driving up the coast this morning I couldn’t help but be reminded 
of a harrowing experience which our family faced late last summer. This 
should be told in the third person but it’s much too fresh and painful for me 
to be able to do that. Our 7-year-old daughter in the course of about 6 hours 
changed from a healthy, active youngster into one who was dying in our arms. 
When we finally convinced the doctor that he must come to see her—he came 
and said that we would have to take her to the hospital and a tracheotomy 
would have to be performed. We took her, the tracheotomy was performed, and 
the lifegiving tube was put in her throat—but she didn’t respond right away 
as she should have. It turned out that the tube that they had inserted was 
too small and had slipped out of placé. So, they had to repeat the operation— 
beyond this she was existing but there was a serious infection there which 
required more than just emergency treatment and so she was given a massive 
course of antibiotics. She recovered, she is strong and healthy and growing 
but she bears a slight scar and it took her some time to recover—but she did. 

The analogy, to my mind, is this—the tuna fishing industry right now is 
strangling and very definitely needs a tracheotomy. This could be accomplished 
in a number of ways. Government-to-government conferer’es certainly would 
be one of the first ways in which this could be done. Political size or the ability 
to pay the doctors should have nothing to do with the situation of this sort. 
It has been our unhappy experience and observation that it has everything 
to do with it. There aren’t very many people in government willing to take 
on the job of performing this tracheotomy. There are a lot of people in govern- 
ment who are willing to slit our throats in a certain way evidenced in the 
past but this lifegiving tube must be inserted and it has to be effective and 
adequate—it can’t be something that will only help for a brief instant. Then 
if the problem after the emergency is taken care of—getting this industry into 
a position where it is much more healthy and thriving and growing—this cer- 
tainly can be accomplished in also many ways, the Department of the Interior has 
a study underway now covering various branches of research, boat construction, 
marketing and these things in time will help bring this industry to the position 
it should occupy. But they aren’t going to help now—the antibiotics alone 
cannot act in time—we need something to happen right away and we also need 
another long-term program. ‘Thank you very much. 

Senator ENGieE. Tell me, what is the function of the Tuna Wives Emergency 
Committee? What does the committee do? 

Mrs. ZuLorr. We have interest in ourselves and the problem of imports ever 
since 1955, actually since 1952 there was a group of women both in San Pedro 
and in San Diego who worked toward the legislation that was in progress at 
that time. We try to keep ourselves abreast of the domestic situation, the foreign 
situation, we have been represented many times in Washington at congressional 
hearings and matters of that sort. Does that answer your question? 

Senator Ener. Yes, it does. You are an auxiliary, in other words, in helping 
solve this tuna problem and the word “emergency” is in there because you need 
some action. 


Mrs. ZuLorr. It is a constant state of emergency—it has been for the last 3 
years. 


Senator EneLe. Well thank you very much, Mrs. Zuloff, for that statement. 
It was an excellent statement. 
Mr. Nizericn. Mr. John Royal. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN Royat, SECRETARY-TREASURER OF THE FISHERMEN’S 
Union, Loca 33 


Mr. Roya. Senator Engle, it is a pleasure to be here today. My name is 
John Royal, I’m the secretary-treasurer of the Fishermen’s Union, Local 33 of 
806 South Palos Verdes Street, San Pedro, Calif. We are affiliated with the 
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International Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Union. I'd like to take this 
opportunity to thank you, Senator Magnuson, for your presence here today. I 
would also like to thank the Governor of our State of California, Edmund G. 
Brown, for graciously sending our assemblyman, Vincent Thomas, down here to 
participate in our conference here today. I have a telegram that I would like 
to read at this time which I received this morning from the Governor which 
states in effect: “Sorry that I cannot personally be at your tuna conference but 
you can be sure that I wish you every success in your deliberations. Needless 
to say, I am fully aware of the important role that the tuna fishermen play in 
the economy of our State. Sincerely, Edmund G. Brown, Governor.” I have 
another telegram I received this morning—it is addressed to myself—it’s from 
Senator Kuchel—it says “I have been distressed to learn from you and the 
Tuna Boat Association and others of the ceaseless inroads upon the livelihoods 
of our American tuna fishermen by the mounting imports. 

“As you know, I have tried in the past to help solve this problem. I was glad 
when Congress approved our legislation which increased the authority of the 
Interior Department to assist the industry. But, it is obvious that additional 
steps are necessary. I regret that short notice of the hearing makes it impossible 
for me to be there; but I want to talk to the industry after it concludes this con- 
ference and plan with you and other components of the industry for all additional 
Federal assistance which we may be able to seek. Sincerely, Tom Kuchel, your 
Senator.” Senator Engle, I will not attempt to go into any facts and statistics 
at this moment because time is of essence. I believe that upon your return to 
Washington you can contact Donald McKernan who is a Director of the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries under the Department of the Interior who has a moun- 
tain of facts, figures and statistics which has been compiled over the past 6 or 8 
years, in fact I think they could wallpaper the White House with it if they 

yanted to—there is enough of it. I may sound a little bitter and the truth of 
the matter is that Iam. We've made so many trips and joyrides back to Wash- 
ington and talked to the various people in the political scene back there as to 
what we thought were the shortcomings of the Government to assist our industry 
which is ailing and suffering and all we have gotten is a tentative ear and a lot 
of consolation talks but no action. It seems to have come to a drastic state of 
affairs when those of us who live in this country, and believe me I am not trying 
to wave any flags because I know that purpose wil! not achieve what we are after, 
but, just a few years back we were hostile with a nation to the extent that we 
were at war with them and today the picture has reversed itself to the extent 
that we have to get down on our hands and knees and not only ask our own 
Government but we even have to ask the Japanese people, who at one time 
were bitter against us, for the right to share in our own market. 

The imports over a period of years have climbed from 9 percent up to 1958 
where I believe there was a record in the domestic consumption factor in the 
United States of some 16 million cases of tuna of which 54 percent of this was 
eaten up by imports. And if I may quote from the Pacific Fishermen’s News 
at this moment which we found in the past to have reliable information, quite 
authentic and this here was dated as of April 1959, where it states: “Frozen tuna 
imports jump. Imports for the first 24, months of 1959 were really up there 
with a total of 17,841 tons, highest recorded for the period since 1955. Last 
year at this time only 11,270 tons had come in from abroad. The increase this 
year over the last year is 6,571 tons, or in other words 58 percent higher for 
the first 214 months of 1959 over 1958.” This is just one significant factor as 
to how the imports are increasing and eating our industry up. We don’t know 
what the industry is going to have to do to bring the drasticness to the attention 
of the Government to this situation and to get the Government motivated into 
some action to really help this industry survive. As you know, and I believe 
everyone in the State knows it and the Government as well, after Pearl Harbor 
our west coast was left defenseless and before they could activate the ship- 
yards and get anybody to serve this country for the eyes and ears of the west 
coast defense they came down and they took over our domestic tuna fleet used 
them as a long-range Coast Guard from the Panama Canal, I suppose, all the 
way up to the Aleutian Islands—they didn’t know at the time whether the 
second Sunday punch was going to hit the Canal Zone or up in the Aleutians. 
Now, these people offered their services to this country, their sons and daughters, 
their vessels and what have you, and I think that it is a hell of a state of affairs 
today when these people have to be turned around and be sacrificed to the State 
Department’s policies and the policy of this Government to curry favor with 
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the Japanese and the people who produce tuna in other countries of the world 
to stop these countries from going communistic, as they tell us. 

I think nature was very gracious to us, she gave us two great oceans, the 
Atlantic and the Pacific and I think that we should concern our problems with 
at least self-survival of our industry and our workers here and then when 
those people decide that they want to come across the pond, that is the time, 
I think, that we should worry about the Communist threat and whether it is a 
serious thing or not. I just would like to read one more article here, Senator, 
also from the Fishermen’s News that makes reference to the salmon industry 
but it parallels our case very close. It says “The need for strength. The 
Japanese who, when talking to the United States, seem to feel little need for 
conservation in North Pacific salmon fisheries, take a different view when they 
discuss this problem with Soviet Russia. Following last year’s quota of 110,000 
tons of salmon, the Japanese have now offered a 90,000-ton quota for 1959 with 
a further reduction to 80,000 tons in 1960. This effort toward conservation is 
not voluntary for the Japanese came to the Russo-Japan fisheries meeting with 
a goal of 160,000 tons. The reason for the big difference in the attitude between 
the United States and Japan and the Japan-Russian relations is the Soviet’s 
“get tough” policy. The Japanese know full well that a violation of the agree- 
ment could spell the confiscation of their boats and their gear. They also 
recognize Russia’s right to participate in the high seas regulations because the 
bulk of the salmon catches come from the Soviet rivers and streams. They 
have even recognized the dangers of high seas fisheries as evidenced by their 
agreement to withdraw from the Ocastia Sea this year. Why are the Japanese 
prone to accept this conservation principle expounded by the Russians and 
completely unwilling to discuss such matters with the United States? The 
answer lies in the Russians determination to preserve its fisheries at any 
diplomatic cost. The United States, on the other hand, is perfectly willing to 
sacrifice fisheries in order to curry favor with the Japanese on other fronts. 
The joker in this deck, of course, is the loss of the respect of the United States 
in Japan. With strength goes respect, weakness is accompanied by scorn. 

“We do not advocate an outright subscription to the Soviet-type tactics in 
international relations, but neither can we subscribe enthusiastically to the 
current U.S. State Department position of recognizing the North Pacific salmon 
crisis but not being prepared to support embargo legislation or even offering 
alternative—an alternate to our crippled industry. The State Department 
might well study the recent near reversal of position on the part of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce which heretofore have sought repeal of the ‘Buy Amer- 
ican’ laws and supported encouragement of imports by the U.S. Government and 
businesses. Respect does ot come from weakness and the time is long past 
for the United States to begin to stand firm on conservation and trade issues.” 

The reason why I read this article, Senator, except for the species of the 
fish—salmon—it parallels our situation in tuna very, very close and we feel 
the very same way as the people in the salmon industry feel. We feel the time 
is long come and gone that the U.S. Government should stop trying to curry 
favors with other countries at the expense of industries in our country and 
the workers of this State as well as the other States throughout our Union. 
Our people today have become a burden of the State of California, the drain on 
the department of unemployment has just mounted tremendously. These people 
don’t want to be a burden to the State, they don’t want to be a liability to 
anybody. They—all they ask is the right to be able to make a living which we 
feel is their God-given right and their privilege and we think that something 
definitely should be done—we have asked for quotas, import legislation, tariffs, 
and other things. These we have been denied. We have even asked for legisla- 
tion designed to put our boatowners on an even parity with the merchant marine 
people where they can work under subsidy construction differential bill so that 
it will be an incentive to build new tuna vessels and also provide a new source 
of employment for the fishing people of the industry. Our people have been 
leaving the industry over the past 5 years just in droves. Our average age 
limit today in my union is 51 years per age. 

As you know, fishing is an industry which you cannot learn in high school or 
in college—it is a father-to-son tradition and if something isn’t done very shortly 
to continue the survival of this industry and give us some relief we feel the end 
is very near and at a later time when this country is going to be in need of a 
long-range tuna fleet to provide it with a noncontaminated foodstuff in case of 
atomic warfare or what have you, we feel it will be too late then to try to 
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reactivate the fleet because it will be more than just building up a series of 
vessels, it is going to be a matter of going back and trying to train the personnel 
in order to man them and I think that present—the attitude of the present 
Government and the administration in Washington is comparable to treason to 
the American workers of this country and to industry here, and I think that if 
all the industries that are being depressed today, like plywood people, optical, 
and the 72 major industries which was in Washington last year asking for 
relief—if there was some way that these people could get together and get 
behind a common front—if they could invoke enough pressure and force and 
leverage on the politicians in Washington, D.C., today to the extent that prob- 
ably they would mend their attitude and the attitude of the State Department 
that will probably bring some relief to us in the immediate future and that’s 
about all I should say, I suppose, before I say things I might get put in jail for. 

Senator ENGLE. How of the many members of your union are currently unem- 
ployed? 

Mr. Roya. Well, right now we have approximately 200 unemployed, but this 
figure doesn’t mean anything, Senator, because at one time our union had 1,200— 
1,500 fishermen. Today we are down to 550, and of that I would say about 150 
and 200 are unemployed today because they have no job opportunity. They are 
helpless and know nothing but fishing; they cannot be relocated anywhere 
else, and I just don’t know what the heck we are going to have to do. If it is 
going to take a Boston Tea Party with tuna as a substitute or something to get 
some attention out here to show the drasticness of this here present situation, I 
don’t know. We are actually at the mercy of the canners although with all due 
respect to them that are here today—-we have no collective-bargaining strength, 
we have nothing we can defend our position with. They, the Japanese people, 
lower the price of fish and then our canners tell us and our boatowners—well, 
this is what the price is going to be; if you want to fish for it, fine, if you don’t 
want to fish for it, well, just stay home and leave your boats tied up alongside 
the dock. And in some cases we don't even have the opportunity to unload our 
vessels. The fish sits there and spoils and then we go to unload them at a later 
date at a much lower price we find that we have lost 10, 12, 15, 20 tons of fish 
out of a load that has spoiled during a 30- to 40-day layup time inside the harbor 
and the canner don’t only take that there tonnage that is spoiled but they charge 
the boatowner-fishermen 3 for 1—in other words if 15 tons of fish spoiled on a 
boat during this layup period while waiting to unload, they'll charge that boat 
45 tons because they claim that they have to take this much fish out of the load 
to pay for the handling and the cooking and processing of the fish. Then when 
they find out it is spoiled they cannot can it, but they have to pay for the help 
to find out whether it is spoiled or not. But they fail to tell us about the profits 
that they derive from the fishmeal and the oil and the byproducts and what 
have you that they use in liquid fertilizer which they use to a great extent and 
which we feel is an unjust thing. 

All in all, I mean, we can’t put the entire burden of blame on the canners. 
I think the burden of blame rests upon the State Department and on the Gov- 
ernment today and I think that they should take a good long look at this 
situation because what is happening to us in tuna today is happening to salmon 
and it has happened to ther industries throughout the Nation as I think you 
know only too well and believe me I think it would be a dirty shame to let an 
industry like ours which is probably the third-ranking industry in the State 
of California go under. The community of San Pedro today is dying. The 
only major industry and the only source of new revenue in the community is 
from the fishermen and from the boatowners and the cannery workers and 
when that goes the entire community is going to go with it and we certainly 
respectfully request that when you return to Washington, D.C., that you contact 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Seaton, and Mr. Donald McKernan, the Director 
of the Bureau of Fisheries, and get the facts and figures that they have back 
there and see if you can be instrumental in bringing about some program that 
will give us some relief in our present misery. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator EnGie. Thank you, that was an excellent statement. 

Mr. NizetTicu. Mr Peter Ripovich, did he arrive? 

Senator Enecie. Mr. Ripovich, we are glad to have you here and would you 
state your full name, your title, and your address. 
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STATEMENT OF Mr. PETER RriPovicn, CALIFORNIA COMMERCIAL FISHERMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, SAN PEDRO 


Mr. Rrpovicu. Peter Ripovich, general manager of the California Commercial 
Fishermen’s Association, San Pedro—Terminal Island, rather. I represent the 
small albacore fleet that fishes out of San Pedro and I’m going to be rather brief 
here. Everybody has been giving all of the details of how badly the industry 
is being pressed and it all boils down to—it seems like—that everybody wants 
to see that the Japanese have dollars. Isn’t that right, Senator; it seems that’s 
what they need to keep their economy rolling. 

Senator EneGie. That’s part of it. 

Mr. Rripovicu. Well, it seems to me—we’ve had several talks with the Japa- 
nese in fact, innumerable talks with the Japanese and that is always a point 
that they make—that they have to have dollars. Well, it seems ridiculous to me 
to have to sell fish cheap to get dollars where if they would just send in a 
certain amount of fish and it could always be increasing like Mr. Carey said, 
the tuna sales are increasing—that’s the one bright spot in the tuna picture. 
If they could just keep that level so that they would just keep the flow coming 
in that we need rather than trying to take over the whole industry why they’d 
get more dollars for less fish. So, I can’t see the thinking behind flooding our 
country—it seems like they’ve got an idea that they are just going to take over 
the fishing industry completely and by God, the way they’re going, they’re going 
to doit. That's all I’ve got to say. 

Senator Eneie. Thank you very much. I appreciate that statement and let 
me say this, I’m satisfied that if the Japanese want to they could probably flood 
the market—the only reason they don’t is that they are afraid that our Govern- 
ment will get up and do something. 

Mr. Nizeticn. Mr. John Uilicich. 


STATEMENT OF Mr. JOHN UILICICH, COMMERCIAL FISHERMEN’S INTER-INSURANCE 
EXCHANGE Or SAN PEDRO 


Mr. Uriicicn. Mr. Senator and committee, I’m here to represent—my name 
is John Uilicich, ’m here representing the board of governors of the Commercial 
Fishermen’s Inter-Insurance Exchange of San Pedro, whose home office is the 
California Bank Building in San Pedro. This organization is owned and con- 
trolled by the policyholders who are fishermen themselves. We write some- 
where around a million and a half dollars worth of premiums a year most of 
which is made up of hull insurance on these boats and P. and I.—that is protec- 
tion and indemnity for crew liability. Our interest here is keen in that we 
have found in our loss experiences over the years that whenever there is an 
extreme economic pressure on the fleet the tendency is to increase losses which 
directly affects profits which to an extreme would cause a loss of invested 
funds of the fishermen themselves and outside public in the su~plus funds of the 
company. So, we have a direct financial interest. We feel that the answer to 
this is the division of the world market—that is the division of the U.S. market 
and the world producers in the entire world done by industry meeting directly 
with the sanction and lead and support of our U.S. Government. And, I'll 
sum this very shortly by telling you, Senator, to go back to Washington, D.C., roll 
up your sleeves, and the words of our ex-President Harry Truman, “give 
’em hell.” In a nutshell, we want action, not words. Thank you. 

Senator ENeLE. Thank you very much, I appreciate that statement. 

Mr. NizEtIcu. Tom Ivey. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS IvEY, CANNERY WORKERS UNION OF THE PAcIFic, SAN 
PEDRO 


Mr. Ivey. Senator, my name is Thomas Ivey, president of the Cannery Work- 
ers Union of the Pacific in San Pedro. I have no prepared statement to make— 
I just want to make a few points in behalf of the cannery workers. We are 
in a rather particular—embarrassing position on the fishermen imports. Lots 
of the fishermen and the fishermen’s wives call me constantly asking me to 
give them assistance in their problems. The processors are importing Japanese 
fish and the cannery workers are being forced to process that fish. Our em- 
ployment of the cannery workers right now fortunately is steady but at the 
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same time we feel as though we are finking against the fishermen but we are 
complexed with legal laws. If we support the fishermen as we would like to 
in certain instances we would be in violation of a restraint of trade and of 
price fixing. We have to be very careful. We have to process this fish and 
we have a great problem—the cannery workers and the fishermen—the No. 1 
problem of the cannery workers is a process of moving out to Puerto Rico and 
Samoa. We get no assistance from the Government whatsoever. Through the 
various governmental departments, the State Department or the Department 
of the Interior, that could help control Samoa and Puerto Rico. One processor 
in Samoa processed in 1957, 500,000 cases. I understand that last year it was 
750,000 cases. I, myself, served on the industry committee to establish wages 
through the Department of Labor in Samoa in 1957. Their committee did not 
do a good job—I wrote a lengthy report on it and put the proper label of a 
stalling committee at the taxpayers’ expense. 

Senator Eneite. How big a plant do they have over there in Samoa? Do 
you know how many people they hire? 

Mr. Ivey. Over 300 employees and it’s increasing, sir. 

Senator ENGLE. They’re all Samoans, are they? 

Mr. Ivey. Yes. 

Senator ENneie. Except, perhaps, for some supervisory personnel. 

Mr. Ivey. That’s right, supervisory—three or four are from stateside. And, 
the wages at the present time are 52 cents an hour. And the fish is No. 1 quality 
and being processed, I would estimate—being purchased for about $100 to $120 
a ton—however the processors will deny this. This is a great disadvantage to 
the cannery workers and to the fishermen. As I said, last year they processed 
750,000 cases; next year it will be over a million because when I was there I 
observed the fact that they are increasing the facilities and the plant. They 
have a very lucrative position there. Through the assistance of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior they do not have to pay income tax on the money if it 
remains in Samoa and we feel that the Department of the Interior and the State 
Department could give us assistance. No. 1, the Department of the Interior 
controls that lease—they could have an understanding how much fish could 
be processed—after all that employment in Samoa was taking away the em- 
ployment in San Pedro and San Diego that resulted in one of our plants being 
closed. And we don’t believe in helping out—we believe in the good-neighbor 
policy but we don’t believe in giving up our jobs to create other people’s work— 
this will not solve the issue and I’d like to criticize constructively—I’m not a 
good speaker, I’ve just had some teeth extracted and my tongue is trying to 
fill in the space—— 

Senator Enete. You’re doing just fine. 

Mr. Ivey. I feel the Congress has let us down. I knew you when you was 
a Congressman and not a Senator. I can compliment you—you get up and go 
in Congress—I wish everyone would do as effective a job as you have done, I 
feel that you will truly represent us. But the Congress, in 1934, delegated its 
authority to the Tariff Commission and while a lot of people is talking about 
the Constitution of rights of certain derelicts of this country—I’d like to see 
how the working people enjoy their constitutional rights. As I read the Con- 
stitution it states that Congress shall coin money and regulate tariffs. But, 
instead, they delegated their authority to a Tariff Commission and the striped- 
pants boys in the State Department that will never do anything for the tuna 
industry or any other industry. Talk about the Tariff Commission, in 1957 I 
understand that the silverware industry had a great problem. The Tariff 
Commission realized that and voted unanimously to raise the tariff. What 
happened. the President of the United States overruled that so we don’t need 
a Tariff Commission but we are going to have a one-man rule apparently. I'd 
like to criticize constructively—I think Congress should take the ball by the 
hand and legislate. We elect Congressmen and Senators to legislate for us and 
do the work. I think Congress should pass a tuna legislation—an import legis- 
lation—on equalization of tariffs, and No. 2 I would either support the fact 
that Congress should negotiate with Japan to have an understanding. We 
believe in a live and let live policy but we’re damned if we believe in giving 
up our industry—cannery workers and fishermen for no one else and this phony 
issue of the Communist problem does not solve a thing, for the standard of 
living in Japan is not rising accordingly. The profits being made in this is a 
middleman’s profit and I sincerely hope in closing, Senator, that you will take 
the ball by the hand and give us support. 
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Senator ENGLe. Thank you very much. That was a very fine statement. 
Mr. Nizeticu. Mr. Dave Davies. 


STATEMENT OF DAVE DAVIES, ALBACORE FISHERMAN, TERMINAL ISLAND; 
Five Star Fisu & CoLp StTorAGE, SAN DIEGO 


Mr. Davies. I’m Dave Davies, albacore fisherman, Terminal Island; Five 
Star Fish & Cold Storage, San Diego. I certainly like the opportunity to speak 
here. This is the American way and I like it. My main thought was “Here is a 
possibility or an attempt to refocus this picture on the tuna industry.” We have 
heard and I don’t think there is any doubt about the condition of our industry. 
We are a distressed group of Americans; we run around with the south end of 
our pants hanging out and I don’t know how important one segment of Ameri- 
cans are. Apparently we are not important enough to really do much about. 
But, I saw a paper the other day indicating the spread of Japanese fisheries 
over the entire face of the globe and this indicates to me, as an ex-Army officer 
in World War II, we know that there were heroes in the American services from 
the fishing fleet here. I know who the heroes in the next war that the Japanese 
are involved in—the people that know the world. These people are being trained 
by the Japanese, the effectiveness of espionage of the Japanese fishing fleet 
it’s been proven how effective it was. And, it seems to me in dealing with the 
security of the United States we have this one point to think of—not just keep- 
ing the Japanese friendly but what could happen if they weren’t friendly. I’m a 
little bit wary of an ex-enemy of mine. If the U.S. tuna fleet is allowed to go 
completely by the board we have nothing comparable in the United States to 
this Japanese fleet that completely surrounds the globe with trained personnel 
and a very effective espionage system. A second point I wanted to make in 
the same view to show how important this industry is to the United States, not 
just to a bunch of us here that—we are a very small percentage—actually the 
producers—but to the consumers I think we probably produce in one block more 
protein for U.S. consumption than any other group of people, that is, includ- 
ing the Japanese fisheries. Tuna consumed in the United States is a prepon- 
derous amount of protein so in a very simple thing—if the Japanese, by some 
quirk, if we happen to offend them, by some little bit of legislation or we 
happen to part our hair wrong and offend the Japanese and they switch the 
other way, we are totally dependent on them for this source of food—this source 
of protein. 

So, it seems to me that in defense of our country we should allow ourselves 
to train our personnel—extend our espionage services just as they are with 
the small boats and at the same time protect this source of food. If the tuna 
were cut off sharp by a war by the Japanese switching to the other side, I 
think the United States would certainly feel a terrific drain on our food. We’d— 
red stamps would bring more money on the market than anything you could 
name. I think that about covers what I’ve got to say. It just seems to me 
that we’ve been representing “pity poor me” and we are a pretty important group 
of people to ourselves and I feel that small business in the United States should 
be protected and it is an important industry—but it just seems to me that we 
should recognize the fact that this tuna business is a worldwide industry—that 
we're reaching out a long way—the Japanese continue to creep all over the 
zlobe—they do more fishing in our own waters than we do. We can’t even cover 
our own coast. And, at the rates our fleets are dissipating we'll be doing well 
to fish anchovies in the harbor of San Pedro. The Japanese will be outside the 
jetties hauling our fish. 

Senator Eneie. I’m perfectly sure, Mr. Davies, that no one wants to see our 
tuna fleet go out of existence. When I say “no one” I include the canners and 
everybody else because they don’t want our country dependent upon the Japa- 
nese fishing crews. None of us want that and your point there is very, very 
good. I’m perfectly sure that you are right. Thank you very much for that 
excellent statement; I appreciate it. 

Mr. Davtes. I certainly hope that this can get back there, where the people 
who don’t want us to go out of business can do something to prevent us from 
going out of business. We—we can’t do much ourselves. We’ve gone on such an 
austere basis that it’s pretty rough to live any more and if we can get some help 
from the powers that be we can spread out and show the Japanese—we’ve got 
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better heads for fishermen than they have—we are better producers than they 
are. But, we’ve got to have some opportunity to do it. Thank you. 
Senator ENeLe. Thank you, Mr. Davies. 


FISHERY AND WILDLIFE LEGISLATION 





STATEMENT OF ANTHONY NIZETICH, FISHERMEN’S COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
oF SAN PEDRO 


Mr. NizETicH. My name is Anthony Nizetich and I represent the Fishermen’s 
Cooperative Association of San Pedro. 

Senator ENGLE. I appreciate what you have done in helping me to get this 
program together—lining up the witnesses and arranging for this meeting. 
You’ve been very helpful. 

Mr. NizETICH. Senator, we anticipated a larger meeting but when I spoke to 
you Friday, you indicated that you would probably get a better picture of our 
problem if we had it more confined to a smaller group and if you felt later on, 
there was necessity which we feel of a full-scale hearing, why then that would 
probably be anticipated in the very near future. Now, all of these speakers up 
to date have probably impressed you of which I think we are trying to impress 
upon you and the committee which you represent, that we are presently in a criti- 
cal position. And, this is primarily due to the import problem. We, in the indus- 
try, do not feel that the imports of Japanese fish is something that we want to 
completely eliminate. We realize that because of the interest in fish products and 
the expansion of our commercial industry that they are necessary for the pro- 
duction of fish. However, we do feel as a domestic fisherman and as a domestic 
boatowner that we should have our share in this particular program. The sta- 
tistics that you will have no doubt at your disposal will show, in the past few 
years, how we have suffered by reason of this import. When Mr. Royal men- 
tioned, I believe earlier, that there was 200 fishermen unemployed that’s prob- 
ably true, but I know at the present time we are all tied up and no one is fishing 
and no one is making any money—and that involves many hundred more people 
than the 200 that Mr. Royal was mentioning. 

Senator ENGLE. In other words, at the present time they are just not going out. 

Mr. Nizeticu. Correct. The San Diego boats are unloading their fish and 
they are tying up and they represent over a hundred and some seventy boats. 
We have in our fleet, of which I represent, approximately 105 vessels that are 
all tied up. We have a few more tons aboard that you saw Friday there being 
unloaded this week. But, by reason of the fact that the imports have increased 
considerably in the last 3 or 4 months we have no hope within this week, espe- 
cially, of releasing our boats. Now, we made a survey some time ago last year 
approximately, that our industry in the State of California represents a total 
of $350 million. That approximately 35,000 people are involved and we have 
many, many allied industries in the State of California that are dependent upon 
fisheries. Mr. Carey’s suggestion by reason of the fact of the failure of Con- 
gress to recognize our problem—has suggested this conference with Japan—we 
feel that this is secondary in that we feel that the burden of assisting our in- 
dustry is through Congress. But, I am wholeheartedly in support of Mr. Carey’s 
suggestion in view of the fact that Mr. Carey has been close to this picture the 
past 3 or 4 years—or the past 10 years—and knows by reason of the Govern- 
ment’s policy that they are “hands off” on tariffs and quotas. So, if this par- 
ticular suggestion, of which I am sure the entire industry is in accord, that we 
could have an industry-level meeting with Japan and any other country that 
might be interested in the fishing problem, we feel that by reason of our own 
interests and the Government’s interest that this might have some bearing on 
curtailing the amount of imports that are coming into the United States. And, 
I say again, we do not feel that the Japanese import should be cut off com- 
pletely. We know that our canners need them and they need us. But, we do 
not like to be in the position where they will need us when they want us. We 
want to be an active industry, we want to fish “year round” and if we have to 
compete with the Japanese by reason of their standard of living I am sure that 
many, many vessels in the very near future are going to be inactive completely. 

Mr. Carey mentioned that a few of his boats are in a position where they 
will probably not be a profitable enterprise. I can list you many, many vessels 
in our association that if the price of fish, which necessarily has to go down by 
reason of the imports, many of our vessels will not be able to sail. I know that 
this is a price dispute as far as our association is concerned at the present time 
in view of the fact that we cannot compete with the present market of Japanese 
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fish and with those thoughts in mind I trust that this particular recording that 
you are taking down and all of the complaints and appeals by the members of 
this industry will find its way back to Washington through the proper channels 
and that you will give all your assistance that you possibly can in aiding us in 
this critical problem. I will now close, but I will then ask if there are any more 
people that wish to speak. I have a few more on our list that I would like to 
call on. 

Senator ENGLE. Fine. Now may I ask a question? Is my impression correct 
that there is inside of the American market some room for Japanese imports, 
while, at the same time, making it possible for our own tuna fishing fleet to 
operate at a good, healthy level and on a profitable basis? 

Mr. NizericH. I believe that is a true statement. 

Senator ENGLE. That is correct, is it? 

Mr. NizeriIcH. Yes. 

Senator ENGLE. In other words, it is a matter of a division of the market. 

Mr. NIzeticH. Correct. 

Senator ENGLE. And not permitting the Japanese to pull the planking out from 
under us every time they get us a little bit over a barrel. 

Mr. NiIzeTicH. That is correct. 

Senator ENGLE. Isn’t that what it amounts to? 

Mr. NizeETIcH. Yes, sir. 

Senator ENGLE. Now, if a government discussion occurred and the two gov- 
ernments agreed informally with respect to the percentage of the market that 
would be available for the Japanese products and that which would be open on 
a percentage basis for the American products—is that the kind of a solution you 
have in mind? 

Mr. NizeticH. I think that would be one of the solutions, yes sir; I still feel 
sincerely that the complete assistance that we need can only come from our 
Government through legislation. However, by the reason of our country’s for- 
eign policy, and Mr. McKernan reiterated this so many times when we were in 
La Jolla last week on a big tuna conference, that their hands are tied by reason 
of the foreign policy. And if we can’t break that barrier may be this conference 
would be the answer to alleviate some of the pressure. 

Senator ENGLE. I’ll tell you it is very very difficult to legislative in the face of 
a foreign policy that simpiy doesn’t want to see any legislation on either tariffs 
or quotas and we might be up against a veto if we did legislate in that manner. 
So it isn’t an easy problem at all. Now, did you want to call someone else? 

Mr. NizETicH. Are there any other representatives? Mr. Chapman. Come 
right ahead, Mr. Chapman. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Good morning, Senator. 

Senator ENGLE. Good morning, Mr. Chapman. 





STATEMENT OF W. M. CHAPMAN, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, AMERICAN TUNA Boat 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. CHAPMAN. My name is W. M. Chapman, I am the director of research for 
the American Tuna Boat Association. The same organization which Mr. Carey 
represents. I wasn’t going to say anything but something which you said a little 
while ago stirred me—you mentioned that you felt quite certain that everybody 
involved looks forward to a solution of this problem and the maintenance of 
the American tuna fleets. I have been working with this problem for the last 
dozen years—including 3 of those years I was in a relatively high position in the 
Department of State and it is my personal conviction after that length of time 
that there are quite a number of people in the Government, in Washington, who 
would dearly love to see us out of business so we would quit pestering them. 
That is my personal conviction. And, they pretty near made it. Now, because 
I don’t know just how our fleet is going to get out of this mess we are in now, 
you mentioned that the Japanese, perhaps, would like to seize an opportunity 
some time in the future to flood us out of the market—they are flooding us out 
of the market now. We—so far this year, the frozen tuna imports are running 
at double the rate that they did last year. Last year the biggest species, the 
most important species, yellow fin, came in at a full 125 percent higher than 
the year before. The year before was the highest year on record. Now, you 
just can’t get a flood that comes in any faster than that—it’s coming in as fast 
asitcan. The—our fleet is tied up and I don’t know when they will move. It is 
certain a number of them will go bankrupt, change ownership. We had one 
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vessel sold at U.S. marshal sale last week for $21,000. The owners will have in 
the neighborhood of $100,000 to pay to these gentlemen to make up—they can’t 
do this. Some of them can—others will be completely wiped out. They are 
in very desperate circumstances—it runs not only to our organization but to 
my friends and my neighbors that have been in this business all of their lives. 
Their complete life savings are being wiped out and they are going to have to 
go into bankruptcy to get out any way. Now, we have an extremely high 
appreciation of you although you haven’t been involved in this until lately last 
year mostly. But, Mr. Ballinger, Mr. Royal, Mr. Stewart and I were rustling 
around Washington, we practically lived back there last year. 

Senator Enete. Yes, I recall that you were. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Well, we spent 6 months and spent actually all of the money 
that our organization got. We aren’t going to Washington this year because we 
are flat broke. We can’t pay the plane fare to go back there. And, the reason 
is—we just lived there last year and for 6 months we couldn’t find out that we 
were not getting any place we’d just get “sucked along, sucked along” it finally 
‘ame to you and in a matter of 48 hours you got us an answer “No” from the 
people that were in charge and so we were able to come back and stop wasting 
our members money. Now, the—— 

Senator ENGLE. That wasn’t the answer I wanted. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. No, I know it wasn’t, sir; but we appreciated very much that 
you had got it because we could come home and tell our members that they were 
licked. The tuna legislation is before the House now, the same bill as Mr. 
Ott, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Tollefson, I believe, introduced. It won’t be acted on, 
the only chance we have of getting any kind of action in the Congress is in an 
election year—next year—and I don’t know if we can do that or not. This 
Government to Government meeting is something that we have been asking the 
Department of State and the President for for a number of years. We've got no 
place for it—the Department of State does not want a meeting between the 
U.S. Government and the Japanese Government on the subject of tuna. We've 
got too good a case, that’s why Mr. Mills didn’t want to have the bill come up 
for hearing. We've got too good a case. And, we can’t get heard any place 
except here in your committee now. Well, there is one thing that the Japanese 
and the U.S. Government could do for us in very good shape to bring quick 
relief to this situation—which, as Mrs. Zuloff, I thought very pointedly analogized, 
to the strangulation case. 

The Japanese demonstrated twice that they are quite able of doing this. 
They operate two cartels—they have two cartels that handle the entirety of the 
tuna trade with the United States * * * the Japanese Canned Tuna Export 
Association and the Japanese Frozen Tuna Export Association. No Japanese 
can send tuna to the United States without the permission of one of those 
cartels. Both of those cartels are operated under a committee of the Japanese 
Government composed of the Foreign Ministry, the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry and the Ministry of International Trade and Industry. So the whole 
thing is cartelized they can control it perfectly. Now, they started developing 
this cartelization in 1952 when they required to alleviate the pressure we had on 
Congress at that time. They cut down the volume of imports and raised the 
price in 1952 and by doing so they defeated our legislation by getting us in good 
condition for about 6 months in 1952. And, we got through that year. Last 
year their cartelization—in the intervening years their cartelization has been 
perfected. Last year they played on us just like you play on a piano. As soon 
as our pressure would begin to develop in the Congress they started putting 
on various cartel controls—they cut out—they embargoed loin and disk ship- 
ments—they raised the price of tuna in Japan—they kept the Atlantic tuna 
out of here—no Japanese boat fishing in the Atlantic could send his tuna into 
the United States last year. By a variety of these methods they succeeded in 
raising the price of tuna here. They have taught us now what they can do with 
their cartel methods. We contend that their cartels are operating in this coun- 
try illegally—we have so advised the Attorney General but he does nothing about 
it. However, if they don’t want to stop cartels from operating at least they 
should be made to operate in our favor a little bit. If they establish the price 
of tuna at $270 a ton for frozen yellow fin f.o.b. Tokyo, the same price in Samoa, 
the Atlantic base of transshipping to various of the Caribbean into this—into 
our market—we have found out by experience last year that at the price of $270 
a ton f.o.b. Tokyo—that our price here is about $280 and we can have a good 
earning and so can the Japanese. And, we would recommend this most heartily 
for the consideration of the administration that the—that’s a rather weak word- 
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ing to use because the administration won’t do anything unless we have a big 
enough club to hit them over the head with—but we do recommend it for their 
consideration. Mr. Canas, the president of our association, has recently directed 
a letter to Mr. Mills, chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, summariz- 
ing the situation statistically up to this point and I would like to introduce that 
for the record, if I may. Here’s a copy of it. (Given to Mr. Engle.) 

Senator ENeLE. Thank you very much. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. That’s all right, sir. 

Senator ENGLE. I’m glad to have it and I’m glad that you chose to speak, Mr. 
Chapman. Your statement has added materially to the information in this 
record and I suspect that what you say is right. There are some people in the 
State Department that would like to see some of these American industries 
closed up. When I represented the district in the north end of the State I went 


-down to talk to the State Department one time about—about almonds. We 


produce most of the almonds that are produced in the United States right here 
in California—and I was told by the State Department that people in the almond 
business in California might as well pull up their trees and get out of there. 
Well, they haven’t pulled up their trees and they haven’t gotten out of business. 
So, although there are some people who take those extreme views I’m sure that 
it is not a very widely held view and certainly is not the view held in Congress. 
Even though we have difficulty with foreign trade legislation, we still believe 
that we should protect American industry. Now, do you have anybody else? 

Mr. NizEticH. Mr. Calise. 

Senator EneLe. Mr. Calise, we are glad to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN CALISE, SEINE AND LINE FISHERMEN’S UNION OF SAN PEDRO 


Mr. CaLise. My name is John Calise and I represent the Seine and Line Fish- 
ermen’s Union of San Pedro. I guess the whole thing has practically been covered 
Senator, I was with Mr. Chapman last year when you got that answer for us. 
But, I just want to say a few words about the effect that this is having upon my 
own union. We represent about 50 boats that fish locally and 25 that fish tuna 
out in Mexico that are big purse seiners. And, these boats that fish locally de- 
pend for half their wages on tuna and at one time—in 1950—they depended on 
bonita. And, we went through this three-ring circus like you are going through 
now in 1950 and 1951 and we went before the Trade Commission in Washington 
and the same people that are practically speaking today told them at that time 
that unless something was done for the bonita that we wouldn’t be fishing in 
there anymore. And, the Trade Commission didn’t believe us at that time. 
Right now we are not fishing for bonita anymore. These 50 boats that used to 
depend on the bonita fishing, which is plentiful now in southern California 
waters cannot catch it because of these imports and the same thing is going to 
happen to the blue fin which we depend on. We do not catch the yellow fin but 
we do depend on the blue fin for the other half of our living. And, last month 
blue fin tuna showed up in southern California in abundance and I think we got 
12 working days out of it and now we-are waiting for—like John Royal says— 
you take a long look and I think you should take a short look because I don’t 
think we'll be around for the long look if this doesn’t—if something isn’t done. 
Thank you. 

Senator Enerte. Thank you very much. How many of your members are un- 
employed at the present time? I guess all of them. 

Mr. CAuIse. All of them—there was a few small boats fishing for mackerel but 
the mackerel is very poor at this time. 

Senator Eneite. Thank you for coming forward. 

Mr. Nizeticu. Is there anyone else who would like to say a few words? Mr. 
Carey. 

Mr. Carey. Senator, due to the fact that you referred to the meeting that you 
had with the canners I thought for the benefit of these people I would like briefly 
to state what we expressed to you is our view, if that is agreeable to you. 

Senator Enate. That’s perfectly all right provided that we have now heard 
from the fishermen. If we have, we can now get to you and Mr. Johnson. Go 
right ahead. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES R. CAREY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE CALIFORNIA FISH 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Carey. My name is Charles R. Carey, I am the executive director of the 
California Fish Canners Association, Ferry Building, Terminal Island. We told 
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you this morning, Senator, that we felt that the fishermen in this industry and 
the boat owners were in very serious trouble. We told you the three things that 
we recommended as being of some possible help to the fishermen—some of them 
will not be of immediate help—some of them are long range programs. Those 
three things were, in the order in which we gave them, that there be enacted a 
construction differential subsidy law that would give our fishing fleets the same 
opportunity to produce boats at about the same cost as foreign fishing fleets can 
produce their boats. There is an additional feature too that might be considered 
that we have not advocated but which, I think, would be a good one and I think 
it’s already in effect in respect to tankers or other types of vessels, and that is 
a “trade-in” arrangement whereby the obsolescent vessels could be traded in for 
newer ones. The second thing we recommended was the conference between our 
Government and the Japanese Government with industry advisors. The third 
one that we recommended was that you do what you could to have the Depart- 
ment of Interior implement the program we discussed with them in La Jolla 
last week. Those are the three things we told you and we wanted them on the 
record as long as the record is being made and I now yield to anybody else. 

Senator Encte. I’m glad that you made that statement. It does reflect what 
was stated to me this morning by the canners—with further emphasis I might 
say, on just one proposition that is that the canners agree that the place to help 
this industry was at the producer level—that is, out there with the tuna fleet 
and the people who run the tuna fleet—that was the place to try to get the 
assistance in. And, I thought that that was a wise and a correct analysis of 
the case. I appreciate your coming forward and making that statement. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Carey. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator EnaLe. Now, Mr. Johnson, did you want to add something? 


STATEMENT OF DONALD R. JOHNSON, AREA DIRECTOR FOR THE BUREAU OF 
COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 


Mr. JoHnson. Senator Engle, gentlemen, my name is Donald R. Johnson, I am 
area director for the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. The address of my 
office is at 101 Seaside Avenue on Terminal Island. I’d like to clarify my 
presence here by stating I was not only asked by some of the fishermen in the 
audience but also by the Secretary of the Interior who heard of this meeting, if 
I might acquaint myself further with the problems of the industry and be of 
service to you, sir, insofar as possible. 

Senator Encie. Weare glad you are here, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. JoHNSON. First, we recognize that the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries is 
charged by law with looking to the interests of the U.S. fishing industry. Now, re- 
cently the bureau had a meeting with the producers and processors and reference 
concerning this meeting has been made here today. This was held at La Jolla 
about 2 weeks ago. We reviewed the tuna situation in general and governmental 
activities also and we solicited the views of the tuna industry. We have received 
the views of the tuna industry in form of a mimeographed document which we 
are studying very carefully now and pushing the implementation of a program 
which we in turn will submit to our senior people in Washington and ultimately 
will come to the attention of you gentlemen in Congress. I think it is important 
to comment that while this program of activity can be of help to the industry a 
number of features of it involve some research which will take time so the help 
that can be obtained in a technical way from the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries will take time and it is not a panacea for the full problems of the producing 
industry. It is this important point that I wanted to make clear to you with 
reference to this program. 

Senator Enete. That’s fine. Thank you very much. I appreciate you being 
here, and your statement has been helpful to us. Now, that takes care of every- 
one—I have a couple of telegrams here—the mayor of San Diego, Charlie Dale, 
sent a wire expressing his regrets that he cannot be here and says that he will 
concur with any program that is proposed to help to establish more equitable 
quotas in connection with the importation of tuna. The C. J. Hendry Co., of 
San Diego, has wired saying that they hope we will be able to initiate something 
to save the California tuna fleet from extinction because the Japanese fish imports 
are critical at the present time. Now, it is obvious, of course, that we have a 
double-barreled problem here. We have an immediate situation which is emer- 
gency in nature, and then we have the long-haul problem which involves stabili- 
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zation of this industry over a long period of time. The legislative process, I think, 
is too slow to be of very much assistance in connection with the current emer- 
gency. The wheels back in Washington just don’t move fast enough. This 
delegation that was back there this past year came into see me—at that time I 
was a candidate for the U.S. Senate even though I represented no coastal area in 
my district. Because I had been getting up and down the State, I ran across 
their problem and they came to me to find out what was going on. Well, I found 
out all right that they weren’t going to be able to move that bill and I told them 
so. I told them what the difficulties were, and it’s typical of the kind of situation 
you can get into—you can have a delegation running around back there for 
months and some way or another they never find out they are shut out and that 
the bill is dead. I’m sorry that I couldn’t do the thing that would make the 
bill go. If I had my way about it, we could write on a piece of paper and make 
which I wrote into law. This industry would be back in business this afternoon. 
But that isn’t a one-man operation. So; I say that the legislative process isn’t 
going to work fast enough. That’s why I have been attracted to the suggestion 
that we try to get the State Department and the Department of Commerce to 
initiate a Government-to-Government discussion with the Japanese. 

Mr. Chapman feels, and probably with a good deal of justice, that these people 
in the State Department or in the Department of Commerce are not interested 
in talking with the Japanese Government, and that’s a matter which, in the final 
analysis, is in the hands of the executive branch of the Government. The only 
thing that the legislators back there can do is to try to prevail upon them to do 
it, and I want to assure you that I propose to do that immediately upon my re- 
turn to Washington and to do everything in my power to convince them that it 
must be done and it must be done very promptly. And, in doing that, I will, of 
course, need the cooperation of the other legislators from California—the con- 
gressional delegation and also Senator Kuchel. And, inasmuch as this is a Re- 
publican administration at the present time, it is important that we do have the 
support of Senator Kuchel and also of some of our Republican colleagues in the 
Congress of the United States to help me and Cecil King and others. So, I would 
suggest to you, if you haven’t already done so, that you call attention in San 
Diego to Bob Wilson, in all areas to Senator Kuchel and every other Congressman 
who has any legitimate interest in this matter. Ask them to get together with 
me and to help in the effort to convince the executive branch of the Government 
that we ought to move—because that’s the only place where we can move fast 
enough to do any real good in this particular emergency situation. Now, with 
respect to the long haul; that is, the long-term solution of these problems. I’ve 
listened to the canners this morning and they made some suggestions with refer- 
ence to what can be done to help this fleet. I think certain specific steps can be 
taken that would be the subject of legislation, and at the appropriate time, after 
I have had a chance to discuss it with everybody in the industry, I propose to 
introduce legislation along the lines suggested by you, agreed to by the various 
elements in the industry. And we’ll try, after we get out of the fix we are in, 
for the moment, to get this emergency situation over; then we are going to try 
to program a long-haul operation that will stabilize this industry and get it back 
on is feet and keep it that way. Now, that’s about all I have to say at this 
time. I want to assure you of my continued interest in this problem, and I’m 
going to work hard on it and do everything I can to be helpful to this industry. 
I know of no industry in this State which is in more critical condition than this 
one right here, and it deserves the emergency action that you requested. Our 
friend, John Gibson, has joined us and I am going to ask John if he has any 
comments. 

Mr. Grsson. Well, thank you, Senator; I haven’t much comment. Of course, 
this affects the local economy of my district besides the city of Los Angeles as a 
whole. But this is the thing that has encouraged me most. I sincerely believe 
now that we have a Senator who understands our problem and is anxious to 
learn about it and will go forward and accomplish something about it. I have 
been watching him go to work and, as you know, was very much interested in his 
election, and I believe when Clair Engle tells us that he is going to get into this 
thing he tells us that because he means to do it and he will make some progress. 
As you know, and as you have heard about it, it is rather discouraging to talk 
about it for years, and we are to the place where we almost have to have action. 
With you understanding our problem and telling us that you are going to do 
something to handle it, which is a big problem, and we understand that, and 
as Vince, who knows the problem and has worked with it for years, I feel much 
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encouraged when this type of meeting comes about, and you understand that 
here perhaps is just a small segment of the people. They are not like the 
farmers all over America—if they were like the farmers all over America there 
would be legislation ; they would make it possible. 

Senator ENGLE. We'd add tuna in there as one of the basic commodities. 

Mr. Grsson. They are a small group of people who are producing new wealth 
who just can’t seem to get Washington to an understanding of the problem or a 
direct answer or solution. I sincerely believe that you can help us a lot with 
this meeting this morning. Vince has worked with us for a long time and I just 
know he feels about the same way I do. We are glad to see you here today 
and of your interest in the problem. 

Senator Eneie. Thank you, John, I always rely very heavily on the local 
legislators whether they are in the council or the supervisors or in the State 
legislature. By and large, they are more knowledgable on these local problems 
than any other type of government official, and for that reason I am very glad 
that John Gibson is here and I am very glad that Vince Thomas came down 
here from Sacramento to represent the Governor as well as, of course, to hear 
the discussion of a problem that is vital to his district. What he thinks about 
it and what he recommends will certainly have a lot of influence with me and 
I expect to work with him hand in glove. Vince, I know you have something 
to say about this, and so I’d like to have you——— 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, very briefly, Senator, supplementing the long-range pro- 
gram, may I again make this recommendation to the fishermen and canners of the 
district I represent: to again pursue the commission on interstate cooperation’s 
assistance and from there you take it to the regional meeting of the 11 Western 
States. These commissions are set up to handle problems of the State officially 
with the Federal Government. As it turns out, they are not committees, they are 
commissions. The Governor is a member, the Lieutenant Governor, the at- 
torney general, the director of finance, the director of public works, five as- 
semblymen, and five senators. After you take it to the 11 regional Western 
States you can take it to the Council of State Governments, where all of the 
commissions meet, put in on the agenda, and analogize yourselves with the other 
72 industries that are called distressed industries. From there you take it to 
the Governors’ conference and put on the agenda and all of the Governors 
whose industries are affected—naturally, you are building a tremendous organi- 
zation from a public standpoint and from an official standpoint and then from 
there you have the various other delegations—congressional delegation support. 
The California State Commission on Interstate Cooperation meets June 3, if you 
feel that you would like to pursue their help—the people of the district I repre- 
sent; Iam not speaking for any other district; I am not speaking for the Gover- 
nor-—I suggest you have a committee attend our commission meeting on the 3d 
and ask the commission to take it. California pays $35,000 a year to keep our 
staff in Washington representating all of the States. 

The Council of State Governments offices in Washington, the staff, the at- 
torneys, the people with know-how are there and I think you should use that 
facility. It is there to be used and you are paying the bills for it. Now, this 
is all in supplementing what ever you are doing in the committees and working 
through the Senator. That is the only suggestion I have to make to the people 
of the district I represent. I sincerely hope that you think about it today on 
the way home and see whether or not you again would like to have this com- 
mission take it officially, and when that commission acts it speaks for the State 
and.it. has some influence, and you do likewise in the other States and you build 
up—lI think we tried it several years ago and we had a conference in Washington 
with the Secretary of State’s Office, but we didn’t fully pursue the avenue that 
we had suggested. That is the only recommendation or suggestion that I can 
make a this time for the long-haul problem. I want to thank you again for 
having come down here and, as I say, I am not speaking now as the assembly- 
man—the Governor’s office is open; he says he wants to hear what the result 
of this meeting is; he wants a report and I have this report that was given to me, 
and I want to thank Harold Carey and Chapman. I don’t know who sends me 
all of this information, but it is tremendous. I have files and files of it, and 
the information is good, and I read all of this information, and both of you I 
want to compliment for the work you are doing. It is a tremendous, difficult 
problem to solve. 

Senator ENGLE. May I also say that Mr. Chapman says he runs out of money; 
maybe he could use this group that you referred to to help out and handle some 
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of those problems. People just go broke you know traveling back and forth 
between here and Washington. John did you want to say something? 

Mr. Roya. Vince, will you tell us the time and the date and place of this 
meeting? Maybe we can 

Mr. Tuomas. The meeting is in the Lieutenant Governor's office, June 3 at 
10 o’clock. 

Senator ENGLE. Mr. Carey. 

Mr. Carey. On the last addition, Senator, maybe we could consider this part 
of the temporary or immediate relief, some type of a disaster loan program. 
I don’t know what type of facilities there are, and I want the record to show 
that. 

Senator EnGie. I wish you would take a look at that and find out what you 
think might be available in the nature of a disaster loan and let me know what 
you think is available. Offhand, I just don’t know, but I know that there are 
disaster loans for certain types of industry. 

Mr. Carey. I know the term and I know some applications and we'll look to 
see if there can be some application. 

Mr. Nizericu. Mr. Stewart. 

Mr. STEWART. Senator, because of the lack of time I didn’t put this in the 
record at the time, but it so happens that Mr. Tom Ivey was speaking of 
Samoa, and it so happens also Samoa produces a large quantity of albacore 
which is directly in competition with albacore produced here in the United 
States. I want this brought to your attention and if you do happen to talk to 
the Secretary, the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, or the Assistant Secretary— 
in 1957 he promised our industry faithfully that this would not expand: the 
cannery would not expand; they would not produce more than they were at 
the present time. Now, they are the ones that handle this lease; they are 
the ones who say what is going to happen on it, and yet from year to year they 
are shipping more albacore with cheap labor into our country. So, being that 
they have the authority to control this and also have given us the promise that 
they would not expand, I think that somebody ought to bring this to their 
attention. I know they are going to hear from me. 

Senator ENGLE. Fine. Thank you very much, Mr. Chapman. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. I’d like to comment a little bit further on what both of these 
gentlemen have said. We have a loan program from the Bureau—administered 
by the Bureau in Washington, the Department of the Interior, it came as a 
result of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 that you were helpful in getting 
enacted. The vessel Fer Famed, that I mentioned in my statement, that sold 
for $21,000 last week and the owners are going to have to make up a deficiency 
judgment amounting to about $100,000—this was foreclosure of the mortgage 
that was a part of the loan they had from the Government. We have another 
two or three vessels that have a loan from the Government which I don’t believe 
they can maintain their payments on under the present circumstances and it 
may run to a dozen vessels who have such type of loans. I think, in view of the 
emergency situation at the present time, that the Secretary of the Interior might 
very well stretch his authority somewhat to declare a moratorium on these pay- 
ments for those boats unable to keep them up or some other mitigation of the 
difficulties that they are under at the present time that cannot meet their pay- 
ments, and if they lose their vessels you can’t sell a vessel now for a 10th of what 
itis worth. To pass on to Mr. Stewart’s remarks now—TI happened to have been 
the person who was sitting with Secretary of Interior Seaton and with Congress- 
man Ott and with Congressman Wilson when he told the three of us—he said 
Samoa was under his—under their control. They had hold of the basic lease: 
he would be willing to guarantee to us that if we would drop this section out 
of legislation we then had pending or modify our stand that he would see to it 
that the business out there would not expand in any way that was going to 
be damaging to the American industry. Well, since that time it has expanded at 
least 25 percent under his control, and T think it is closer to 50 pereent. Now, 
I don’t think this is honest and forthright in a highly placed Government service 
of this nature to make a deal on legislation and then not make any pretense at 
all at carrying out any part of the deal. 

Senator Eneir. Thank you very much, Mr. Chapman, and thank vou all for 
being here. I appreciate it and Iam grateful for the opportunity for listening to 
you. I hope I can do you some good. I am going to try. Thank you very much. 

(Hearing thereupon adjourned at 12:10 p.m.) 
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Senator ENeie. I make that statement, as I want the record to 
show the general condition of the tuna fishing fleet. It is now a mat- 
ter of record before the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and for the reason it will be unnecessary for the witnesses 
today to repeat the testimony given in Los Angeles. Rather, I would 
like to see the witnesses devote themselves, in the beginning at least, 
to bringing the situation up to date as to what has occurred with 
reference to the tuna industry since the hearing in Los Angeles and 
then devoting testimony directly to the provisions of this bill, which 
has for its purpose putting into execution one of the remedies that has 
been recommended as a necessary part of any long-range effort to help 
the tuna fishing fleet. 

This bill, introduced on July 7, 1959, by me and Senator Magnuson, 
is one of several measures before Congress. This hearing has been 
called as the representatives of the tuna industry from the Pacific 
Coast are here in Washington, D.C. Other hearings will be held and 
authors of other bills for the same purpose will be given an oppor- 
tunity to present their legisation before the subcommittee prior to the 
time that final action is taken on this legislation. 

Our first witness today is Mr. Charles R. Carey, California Fish 
Canneries Association. 

Mr. Carey, I hope you will have in mind the statement I just 
made. Your testimony at our hearing in Los Angeles is already a 
part of the record, but I would appreciate it if you would bring us 
up to date so that the record will be complete as to what has hap- 
pened since that time. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES R. CAREY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, CALI- 
FORNIA FISH CANNERIES ASSOCIATION, TERMINAL ISLAND, 
CALIF. 


Mr. Carey. Mr. Chairman, my name is Charles R. Carey, executive 
director of the California Fish Canneries Association, Terminal Is- 
land, Calif. Our association is composed of packers of tuna and other 
fishery products, and in the field of tuna our members produce ap- 

roximately 75 percent of all the tuna produced in the United States. 
There will be a witness from one southern California cannery that is 
not now a member of our association, who also produces a substan- 
tial amount of tuna. So, you have testifying here today 80 percent of 
the tuna industry of the United States, insofar as canning is con- 
cerned. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will defer on your request 
to bring the committee up to date because Mr. Harold Cary, who has 
been acting as our spokesman, is proposing to tell you about that. 
He is eminently qualified to do so, since he has been serving as our 
spokesman and temporary chairman during the past few days of our 
meetings with other Government agencies. 

Senator Enere. That is very well. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Carey. I will address my remarks to the bill before the com- 
mittee. With respect to S. 2338, which is the bill introduced by your- 
self and Senator Magnuson on July 7, our association would fully 
and completely and wholeheartedly support the enactment of this 
piece of legislation. 
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I think it should be pointed out that this bill is not a bill to benefit 
the operator of a fishing boat so much as it is a bill to help the 
shipbuilding industry. If there is a subsidy in this bill, the subsidy 
goes to the shipbuilding industry, not to the man who has the boat 
constructed. 

The reason for that is: Under the U.S. law that has been in effect— 
and I cannot cite the statute—for perhaps 100 years or more, the 
vessels engaged in the coastwise trade or in the fisheries must be 
constructed in American yards; therefore, fishing boats built in other 
countries and operated by nationals of other countries have an advan- 
tage costwise over us and over our fishermen. This is proper. Our 
shipyards, too, should be protected. But if it is proper to protect 
the shipyards, it is equally proper to protect the fisherman, and this 
we believe S. 2338 will do. 

Section 2 says that a construction differential will be made for a new 
boat when in the judgment of the Secretary of the Interior such criteria 
are met. All these criteria are fair and are practicable. 

It further says that these boats must be built under an agreement 
to deliver fish to a port of the United States, and that the crews shall 
consist of citizens or aliens legally domiciled in the United States. 
These two provisions are also fair, and they are put in I am sure, as I 
understand the author's intention, to protect the American fisherman 
from diverting these boats to operations in foreign countries and with 
foreign crews. Our members think that these are fair provisions and 
should remain in the bill. 

Section 3 provides for the possible purchase by the Secretary of the 
Interior of obsolete and inadequate vessels. This provision is intended 
to provide a means whereby a man who now owns a fishing boat, but 
who cannot provide the necessary funds alone to construct a new and 
modern boat, may do as we do, as an accepted custom, with our auto- 
mobiles and, in fact, with many boats in our merchant fleet for that 
matter: Trade it in at a fair price toward the cost of the new boat. 

I am not sufficiently canal in the legal profession to know whether 
this language is adequate to do what I think the authors intend; 
however, the legislative counsel can no doubt correct any inadequacy 
in language. 

Section 4, on the other hand, makes a provision whereby the Secre- 
tary of the Interior can, if he decides to purchase the boats, dispose 
of them so that there is some return to the Government and so that 
the Government is not, in effect, simply buying boats to put in a 
scrap heap. ' j tex 

any of the boats that would be inadequate for the fisheries in 
which they are now engaged would be adequate for operations in 
other fisheries. Many of them would be adequate for operation in 
foreign countries, the less developed countries where labor and main- 
tenance costs are not so high. These boats could operate effectively 
and efficiently in those areas. 

However, there is a provision in the bill that they should be oper- 
ated for the supplying of fish for the population of the country of the 
owner. That is fair and that is intended to keep these boats from 
coming back and becoming unfairly cam peishine in our fisheries after 
we have sold the boat at a low pricetoanother country. 

Section 5, of course, simply provides for the authorization for ap- 
propriations such as may be necessary under the bill. 
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Again, I would like to repeat, Mr. Chairman, that in our view this 
is not a subsidy to the fisherman. This is rather a means of enabling 
a fisherman to compete fairly with fishermen of other countries. 
And with those remarks, I am again announcing our firm support of 
this bill. I will conclude in order to save the time of the committee. 

Senator Eneue. May I ask a question or two? 

Mr. Carey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Enexe. Do the canneries themselves have any fishing boats ? 

Mr. Carey. It is my understanding that some of them do have some 
interest in some boats at this time. The next two witnesses particu- 
larly can give you more detailed information on that. 

Senator Ene. It is true, is it not, that these present boats are non- 
competitive ? 

Mr. Carey. That is our view, sir. 

Senator Enete. But as a representative of the canneries, your posi- 
tion is that you think this is good legislation ¢ 

Mr. Carey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Eneie. That it will help the producers of fish and that as 
a representative of the California Fish Canneries Association, you 
favor the legislation ¢ 

Mr. Carey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Eneie. Thank you, very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Douglas Giddings, the Westgate-California 
Corp. 


STATEMENT OF DOUGLAS R. GIDDINGS, ATTORNEY AT LAW, SAN 
DIEGO, CALIF., REPRESENTING THE WESTGATE-CALIFORNIA 
CORP., THE NATIONAL MARINE TERMINAL, AND THE NATIONAL 
STEEL & SHIPBUILDING CORP. 


Mr. Gipprnes. Mr. Chairman, my name is Douglas Giddings. I 
am here representing three companies. One company, as you stated, 
is the Westgate-Cahfornia Corp., which is a processor of tuna prod- 
ucts. I also represent the National Marine Terminal, which is the 
operator of tuna vessels. Also, the National Steel and Shipbuilding 
Corp., a shipyard. 

In the opinion of these three companies which are combined in 
support of S. 2338, we feel it necessary to reduce the cost of the raw 
fish to the processor in order to permit the proper expansion of the 
tuna industry. To do this, the operator and owner of a tuna boat 
must be able to reduce his expenses. 

The present cost of constructing an economical modern tuna clipper 
places such a burden on the owner that it is extremely difficult to meet 
the competition from other sources that are producing tuna, the raw 
material for the processors. 

National Marine Terminal, to our knowledge, is the only group that 
has had constructed in the last few years, tuna vessels for this trade. 
We have done this with the feeling in mind that unless an industry 
remains modern in the equipment it uses, the industry cannot progress. 
These vessels have been constructed by National Steel at a considerable 
expense, but in all instances greatly in excess of what a comparable 
vessel could be constructed in a foreign country due to many factors 
with which you are familiar. 
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The operation of these vessels in an economical manner under the 
conditions that, exist in the tuna industry are difficult and we feel 
present good evidence in support of the differential bill which is 
presently before your committee. 

If the capital investment required for the equipment which proc- 
esses, or I will say harvests, the food from the sea is kept at a level 
where a reasonable return to the provider of that capital can be 
earned, then the harvest can be passed on to the processor at a cost 
which enables that processor to compete on the shelves of the grocery 
stores. 

National Steel, in addition to the points I have discussed, wishes to 
state that a continuing construction program is paramount in provid- 
ing a labor force qualified to properly maintain the balance of the 
tuna fleet. These vessels spend a great deal of their time at sea. 
When they come into port, the time in port does not depend upon 
human judgment but depends entirely upon the catch at sea. 

At times the entire fleet may be in port at one time seeking repairs; 
at, other times there are no vessels in port. Under these conditions it 
is extremely difficult and at times impossible to maintain together 
a skilled force of labor capable of properly performing repairs and 
maintenance on these vessels. However, this force can be kept to- 
gether if there is going on simultaneously a construction program on 
which their skilled laborers are performing the same work they would 
do in maintenance and repair. This is one of the reasons National 
Steel has been engaged in the construction of tuna clippers, even 
though at a great cost, to try and provide, and keep together, a skilled 
labor force to mtainain a fleet in San Diego. 

We sincerely believe that this bill is necessary to properly provide 
for the maintenance and repair force in southern California shipyards 
in order to keep the fleet modern. 

It is our opinion that the machinery and equipment that you provide 
for the use of labor and management is the key to the continuing 
growth of American industry and, therefore, the provisions which 
are provided for in this bill in conjunction with other steps that are 
being taken to assist the tuna industry are essential to the continued 
growth of the entire tuna fishing industry. 

Thank you. 

Senator Eneix. May I ask a few questions, Mr. Giddings. 

As I understand, you represent shipbuilding companies; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Gippines. That is one of the companies I represent. 

Senator Eneie. You represent National Steel ? 

Mr. Gipprines. Yes. 

Senator Enetz. What isthe Westgate-California Corp ? 

Mr. Gippinas. That is a processor of tuna. 

Senator Eneitx. And you mentioned one other company, I believe. 

Mr. Gipprnes. National Marine Terminal is a company that oper- 
ates over 20 tuna clippers. 

Senator Enetz. In other words, you are in the operating end, the 
ship construction end, and in the tuna processing end. 

Mr. Gipprnes. We are in the tuna fish industry, yes. 

Senator Enetr. Do you believe that the provisions of this bill will 
make it possible to rebuild this tuna fleet ? 
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Mr. Gipprnes. Absolutely, yes, sir. 

Senator Enete. Do you think that a 3314 percent construction 
differential is enough ? 

Mr. Gippines. No. You have a provision in the bill for up to 50 
percent. We feel that that is essential to give consideration to cir- 
cumstances that might arise from time to time. At the present time 
I am not prepared to testify on the exact amount of differential that 
is necessary for the reason that no vessels have been constructed in 
any other yard other than our own for such a long time that we do 
not have a comparable price. 

Senator Enete. Our tuna fleet is hoary with age and decrepit, is it 
not ? 

Mr. Gippines. Yes, sir. 

Senator Enertz. From what I have observed in the Los Angeles 
harbors, as I have been around, it did not look like a modern fleet to 
me. I observed a German ship, a tuna boat, in the harbor. It would 
have a capacity of up to 700 tons. What do our boats average? 

Mr. Gipprnes. The modern clippers, the so-called modern clippers 
that we have, will run around 350 tons. Now, this is an arbitrary 
tonnage. It has no bearing on what we would do in the future. 
There are designs on the board, as a matter of fact, National Steel 
has had a design of a new concept of a tuna clipper for 2 years, but 
the capital to build this vessel is not available. 

Senator Enere. I understand that the Russians have a new fleet 
and that it is very modern. Do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Gipprnes. It is our understanding that the Russians are having 
vessels built in European shipyards that will be of a design com- 
parable to the one that we have on the board. It is our feeling that 
it is necessary that we immediately develop vessels of comparable 
efficiency to what foreign countries are producing in order to keep our 
own industry alive. To do this, we must assist the investors in these 
boats. 

Senator Enere. What kind of a boat do the Japanese use? 

Mr. Gipptncs. What kind of a boat? 

Senator Enerz. Yes. What kind of a fishing boat? Do they 
ht.ve new equipment ? 

Mr. Gipprnes. Some of their vessels. About the only type I can 
refer to is the vessel of a stern-engine type. The new feeling in de- 
sign varies from the one our present fleet is using in this main stand- 
point: That the propulsion engine instead of being in the forward 
part of the vessel is in the stern of the vessel. This very factor 
alone, according to ship designers, permits a more economical opera- 
tion on the basis of fuel consumption. 

This being a radical design, though, entails a large carrying ca- 
pacity. You are talking in terms of 500 to 700 tons in that type of a 
vessel. If we were able to produce that type of a vessel, the cost of 
fuel per ton of fish produced would be one of the main cost items 
immediately brought down. 

In addition to that, the increased speed of a vessel would reduce 
the time at sea, the time a vessel is engaged solely in going to the 
fishing ground and carrying the fish back. These are factors that 
dan put our industry into a competitive condition, but it requires 
a modernized fleet. 
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Senator Eneite. Mr. Giddings, do you have any idea how many 
fishing boats we would build if we could go ahead under this legisla- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Gippines. The way the question is phrased I could not answer 
you on how many we would build because I can only tell you how 
many vessels that I believe we could replace. On the other hand, let 
me say this: That the construction of new vessels would depend en- 
tirely upon the consumption of their productivity by the processors. 

The work of National Steel’s engineering staff at the present time 
is to put out the design for a tuna boat or a boat that will harvest 
fish from the sea under conditions that will permit the delivery of 
that product to the processors at a price that would enable the 
processors to purchase their primary, and I might even say substan- 
tial, portion of their requirements from the modern fleet. If this 
were accomplished, then the number of new boats required would be 
unlimited because the processors in the United States could then ob- 
tain their needs at competitive prices from the new-style boats. 

As an example, there is on our drawing board and on other draw- 
ing boards an all-aluminum tuna clipper. This has potentials of re- 
ducing maintenance cost and other factors, and increasing carrying 
capacity by lowering the weight. When coupled with the new de- 
sign of a stern-engine drive, which is already used in the fisheries of 
Russia and Japan, this gives indications of other economies that can 
be effected. 

There are new methods of actually removing the fish from the sea 
under consideration. As a recent example, certain vessels have been 
converted within the fleet itself, modernized so to speak, in order to 
permit them to fish in other ways than they have normally fished. 
That type of conversion cost, at the present time, runs between $125,- 
000 and $150,000, and there are not many people who can afford to do 
that. All these actions and designs are aimed at one very simple 
factor, and that is to reduce the cost per ton in the harvesting of the 
fish from the sea. 

It is our opinion, and I want to make this clear, that National Steel 
would be unable to handle on its own the construction of the vessels 
that would be undertaken if this bill should be passed. We feel that 
the industry in the United States as a whole, the shipbuilding indus- 
try, would receive a tremendous boost from one very good standpoint, 
that the men who primarily perform work on merchant ships and 
other large ships are not necessarily the men than can perform repair 
and maintenance work on tuna clippers. 

There is one portion of a clipper that is fairly peculiar to that type 
of vessel, and that is refrigeration. Many a time we have seen a refri- 
geration man who can build a freezer on the shore come aboard a tuna 
boat and be completely lost. This is a peculiar type of skill. 

Too, the refrigeration required for the preservation of fish, this is 
a skill that we must keep active, and the construction program if 
instituted in various areas of the country would permit these skilled 
men to be available at all times for maintenance and repair of the 
ships at sea. 

I can state for the record that we have many instances in our own 
yard now of delays incurred by vessels for the simple reason that we 
were unable to provide for them the necessary skill from our own 
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yard and had to obtain it from another area. In many instances spare 
parts that were unavailable had to be obtained from other areas for 
the simple reason that it is uneconomical to keep those on hand for the 
calls that we are having. 

Again, I point out if a new construction program is underway, these 
skills and these materials will be available at all times. 

You asked a question as to whether modern vessels were being made 
available to the fisheries of other countries. This is constantly evident 
to us in publications we have received and from firsthand information 
from other countries. As a matter of fact, I regret to state that in 
our opinion the design of vessels in other countries has gone ahead of 
us. 

Senator Eneie. How much study and research have we put into the 
question of designing a tuna clipper that will be really competitive? 

Mr. Gipptnes. There has been too little. I can say that the man- 
hours spent on design in relation to the importance of the fishing in- 
dustry is infinitesimal. When there is not a demand, you cannot 
afford to place men on performing something just for the fun of it. 

However, I want to say this: That within the past month, we have 
had available to us information from a source in Europe that reveals 
very interesting developments in the fishery fields from a design 
standpoint. At the present time, this information is being transferred 
from thoughts to a drawing board. Even if the plan can be com- 
pleted to the point where a vessel can be constructed from that plan, 
we then run smack up against the principle of capital available. That 
is why I am extremely interested in this bill. We are on the theshold 
of providing designs and providing methods by which this fleet can 
profit in the future. Now, it takes the ability on the part of the own- 
ers, either through assistance as provided in this bill or some other 
means, to buy those new designs. I doubt whether they can do it on 
their own. 

Senator Eneie. Have you ever been on one of these foreign tuna 
boats ? 

Mr. Gippines. Not personally. 

Senator Enete. As I said, previously, I mentioned that, in my trip 
around the harbor, I had seen these German vessels. Our boats did 
not look too good when compared with this product of Germany. 
How would our fleet compare with the Russian’s or the German’s? 
Have you had an opportunity of inspecting Japanese and Russian 
fishing vessels? 

Mr. Gipprines. Yes, I do know. But I would not want to state it 
for the record. I can say that engineers available to us are well ac- 
quainted with foreign designs at the present time. 

Senator Enate. In other words, you are in a position to take ad- 
vantage of information regarding the best possible design now to 
make the American tuna fleet competitive with foreign types; is that 
right ? 

r. Gippines. Yes, sir. 

Senator Enate. I think that is a very important matter with refer- 
ence to this legislation, because if we make it possible to build a new 
fleet and then end up with a new set of boats that are no more com- 
petitive than our present antiquated tuna fleet, although newer, we 
will be just as bad off as we were before, and the owners who have 
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put substantial amounts of money into these boats will be injured as 
well as the Federal Government. We would not want that to happen. 

Mr. Gipprnes. I can simply say with absolute assurance that any 
vessel produced from this moment on would be absolutely competi- 
tive with any piece of machinery produced in a foreign country. 

Senator Excite. I understand that there is a film taken of a Rus- 
sian fishing boat. Have you seen that by any chance? 

Mr. Gipprnes. I will say this: That today I was to be in San Diego 
to view a film—in this case it happens to be a German film—of very, 
very great importance to the fishing industry. We have in San Diego 
today, a man who has developed beyond the talking stage in to the 
actual action stage, equipment which when converted to iron, steel, or 
aluminum will make us competitive or even, let us say, slightly ahead 
of the availabilities. We have determined that this is not available 
to any other foreign fishery, but it is available for the American 
fisherman. 

Senator Enexe. If you had this legislation, you could probably 
go ahead and build these vessels; is that right ? 

Mr. Gippines. If the monetary means are available, this can be 
provided to the American fisheries. 

Senator Eneie. Thank you, very much, Mr. Giddings. Your tes- 
timony has been very illuminating and helpful. I appreciate your 
being here. We will now hear from Dr. Chapman. 

Dr. CHapMan. I would like to defer to Mr. Cary, who will speak on 
behalf of the American Tuna Boat Association at this time. I should 
like, however, to make a few comments later on. 

Senator Ener. I am pleased that we have a representative of the 
American Tuna Boat Association. 

Dr. CHapman. That is Mr. Harold Cary. 

Senator Enaue. Mr. Cary, we are glad to have you here again. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD CARY, AMERICAN TUNA BOAT 
ASSOCIATION, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


Mr. Cary. As mentioned by Mr. Charles Carry, who first testified, 
I was asked to take the post as spokesman for the unions in the southern 
California industry, consisting of the fishermen and engineers, handy 
workers, vessel owners, and canners, with respect to other hearings 
which are being held in Washington of which you are aware and to 
which you made reference. You asked Mr. Charles Carry to read into 
the record some idea of the progress. 

The progress, in some sense, took the form of these hearings with 
the State, Interior, and Commerce Departments, wherein elements of 
the industry were invited to attend from all parts of the Pacific coast. 
This would cover at least 95 percent of the actual tuna fishing business, 
from the canning to the distribution end. 

At that time the southern California people indicated that I should 
act as their spokesman to present our plans. These were short-range, 
intermediate-range, and long-range plans. I would like then, speaking 
as their spokesman, to give you this background. 

The short-range plan inctuded some intercession by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment with the Japanese Government with respect to the problem, 
to discuss this matter and its seriousness. Concurrently in the short- 
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range plan there were matters of vessel loans. As you may know, 
authority has now been given to the Secretary of the Interior under 
the Reorganization Act of 1956 with respect to making vessel loans. 
We presented as a short-range matter some idea of emergency short- 
term loans being made, and in the event of those long-term loans now 
existing, a moratorium in cases where it is absolutely needed to be 
granted. 

With respect to the intermediate program, the primary item—and, 
incidentally, actually the focal point of the conference—was the idea 
of a government to government meeting between the Government of 
the United States and the Government of Japan. 

For the record I would like to submit so that it is complete, and not 
take up time with it now, the statement and recommendations made 
by the southern California industry collectively with regard to this 
meeting, and I request that this be made part of the record. 

Senator Eneie. Without oe that will appear as part of the 
record following your statement, Mr. Cary. 

Does your statement give the names of those who were present at 
that meeting ? 

Mr. Cary. It does not. 

Senator Enete. Would you supplement your statement by giving 
the names of those who were present at the meeting representing the 
(Grovernme ate, Interior, and Commerce—and those representing 
the industry and any others? Also, the date and place of the meeting 
so that the statement can be related to who was there. 

Then, if your statement does not do so, 1 think it would be very 
helpful if a summary statement of what came out of the meeting could 
be composed and made a part of the record. Then, we will have it 
all in one basket. When we pick up the hearings in Los Angeles, plus 
these hearings, we will have the whole thing under one cover and in 
one place. 

OF course, the summary will be your views of what happened, and 
they are as good as anybody else’s in the absence of a court reporter's 
transcript. Do you know whether anyone there kept a transcript of 
the statements made? 

Mr. Cary. There was a transcript made. 

Senator Encir. There was a transcript made? 

Mr. Cary. Yes. This was an executive meeting. 

Senator Enexie. Do you know who took the transcript? I would 
like to get a copy of it. 

Mr. Cary. I will defer to Mr. McKernan, whom I think is in the 
room. 

Mr. McKernan. It was taken by Ward and Paul, and I will be 
glad to furnish you with a copy. 

Senator Eneie. If you will give us a copy of the transcript, Mr. 
McKernan, we will make it part of the file but not part of the record 
unless otherwise ordered by the chairman = the full committee. 

I would nevertheless like to have, Mr. Cary, your brief summary 
with reference to the presentations made : i the hearing and a list of 
who was there as a supplement to the statement already part of this 
record, and we will make reference to the stenographic record taken 
for further detail for those who would like to have that. 

Now, you may proceed. 
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Mr. Cary. I was speaking of the intermediate range objectives and 
the government to government meeting. As a second part of the 
intermediate plan, there was some suggestion that we consider—and 
we are going to do this—some fle xibility of the present loan provisions 
to presently, operating vessels. 

Thirdly, we came to the long programs, which consisted first of 
implementation of the recommendations made at what we referred 
to as the La Jolla conference. The Department of Interior held the 
conference with respect to matters affecting the tuna industry, other 
than trade, and therein was developed comprehensive research pro- 
grams in many fields. This is also a matter of record wherein 
recommendations were made and presented there. It was our first 
long-range recommendation that those programs be implemented. 

The second was that things which are in motion respecting mortgage 
insurance be moved along. There is legislation enabling the Secre- 
tary to go ahead on that. 

Also, as a part of the long-range program, that legislation such as 
this, and specifically the construction differential subsidy type of 
legislation, be moved along. 

This, then, was the range of our recommendations to the several 
departments yesterday. The results or our views with respect to the 
results will be summarized as you have requested and filed for the 
record. 

Moving along to another status, as the general manager of the Amer- 
ican Tuna Boat Association, I would like to express my views with 
respect to the particular legislation before us. The best function I 
think I can perform in that regard is one of setting it in its proper 
prospective. As a part of the overall program, it has great value. In 
isolation it, of course, has lesser value. And thus it was that it found 
its way into the recommendations for a comprehensive overall program 
presented yesterday. 

As Mr. Giddings has See out, it is of value in conjunction with 
other steps. Purely by itself, it could not solve the problems of the 
tuna fishing industry. We are ‘fs aced with the problem of utilization 
of vessels at the present time. We must keep a forward looking and 
positive view; we have to keep alive the thought that we are going 
to have a tuna fishing industry. There is, in fact, a policy developed 
in the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 wherein the Secretary of the 
Interior is given the very large responsibility of implementing this, 
and I will read it since it has some bearing on this point: “Stimulating 
the development of a strong, prosperous, and thriving fishery and fish 
proc essing industry.’ 

This is the essence of the policy and the mandate thus given to the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

As we look ahead with a positive view, we have to look ahead to the 
time when we must add to our fleet. Right now we are not even 
meeting replacements that are necessary. We have not quite solved 
the problem, incidentally, because of the overall economic situation 
of fully utilizing those units we now have. If we are to remain com- 
petitive, we must, as all industry does, look ahead and build craft 
Which are as fully competitive in their operation as we can make 


them. And on that principle, the members of our association endorse 
this bill. 
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Senator Ener. For the record, the American Tuna Boat Associa- 
tion is comprised of whom ? 

Mr. Cary. Owners of what are termed tuna clippers. These are 
large bait-boat vessels. 

Just by way of comparison, there are three major fleets supplying 
tuna, three major domestic fleets: the bait boats, the purse seiner ves- 
sels; and the albacore vessels. And with respect to the absolute ton- 
nage which each fleet has provided over a period of years, they range 
in that order of total production. 

Our association is made up of just more than half of the bait boats, 
the large high-seas bait vessels. 

Senator Ener. Where are the rest of them? Do the rest of them 
belong to a different association or belong to no association ? 

Mr. Cary. With respect to the bait boats, some are privately owned. 
We are, among other things, a cooperative marketing corporation 
and, therefore, we do not have marketing agreements with those boats 
which are owned by canneries, for instance, or companies related to 
canneries. These are not great in number, but those particular boats 
operate directly with the canneries. There are a number of other boats 
that operate apart from the association. We do not market their fish. 
They operate directly on contracts with the canneries. 

Senator Eneix. Now, these boatowners also would be applicants un- 
der this legislation ; is that correct? 

Mr. Cary. Yes, they would. 

Senator Enete. And they would make application to construct a 
new boat or trade in a boat and construct a new boat, and it is your 
view if this legislation is passed it will serve the purpose of getting 
competitive equipment for the boatowners; is that right ? 

Mr. Cary. It 1s my view in the prospective in which I stated it, and 
that is in conjunction with other steps as Mr. Giddings has outlined. 
It is a very complex problem and has many points of bearing. Cer- 
tainly, the need exists to provide the fleet. The ability will arise when 
some other things are taken care of. So, this is all part of an overall 
program, an essential part. 

Senator Eneitx. Now, the meeting in southern California recom- 
mended three specific steps. First, that some negotiations, government 
to government, be entered into with Japan with respect to the importa- 
tion of tuna. The second was a boat construction bill of the type that 
is now before this subcommittee. The third was a “long haul” re- 
search program into the general aspects of improving fishing tech- 
niques. Those were the three, as I understand it. 

o you believe that those were combined to solve the problem if all 
were put in execution ? 

Mr. Cary. Those were presented yesterday to the executive depart- 
ments with such additional items as were also mentioned in Los Ange- 
les—the short term or emergency loan provisions and so forth. There 
you have a program which takes into account the adjustment, on a dip- 
lomatic basis, of the international problem existing between the 
United States and Japan. That is the nation of the conference which 
you referred to. 

The necessary work, research on the high seas of the world, as it 
affects tuna; and then going into all forms of research affecting gear 
and so forth is the second program that was set forth. 
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Then, the means of carrying this out. Once we have reached some 
conclusions with respect to trade matters, we have in motion matters 
affecting finding fish. It is only logical we have to have the means, 
the equipment to do this. Our equipment is, of course, aging. There- 
fore, attrition alone will eliminate the tuna business if something such 
as this is not done. 

Senator Enete. If this bill was the law today and we had an appro- 
riation of $5 million to implement it, is it your belief that the mem- 
ers of your association would take advantage of the bill and be pre- 

pared to put up the necesary amounts of money which would be re- 
quired from them to start constructing new boats ? 

Mr. Cary. With respect to any members and considering that this 
took place today and taking into consideration the overall economic 
situation, the answer is just about “No.” 

Senator Enere. In other words, they are practically flat broke at 
the present time and on the edge of bankruptcy; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Cary. This is true. There are also other matters which affect 
investment. A person making an investment in a business venture, 
even though it is a business venture in which he has considerable 
talent, has to take into account the competitive situation and his ability 
to meet it, and if it is dominated by factors beyond his control, then 
this limits his ability to move. 

Senator Eneue. In other words, unless he can see some stability in 
this market over a long enough period of time to justify his invest- 
ment, he is not going to do it, is he? 

Mr. Cary. He has to make this judgment and his judgment would 
be aided if there was factual evidence of progress in the directions we 
mentioned yesterday. 

Senator Eneie. Thank you, very much. Your statement was very 
good and helpful. 

(The document referred to previously follows :) 


STATEMENT 


The Congress in section 2 of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 declared a policy 
with respect to the domestic commercial fisheries to be: “Stimulating the devel- 
opment of a strong, prosperous and thriving fishery and fish processing industry.” 

As of this summer 1959 the domestic tuna fishing industry is in critical con- 
dition. The relatively healthy condition of the segments of the tuna canning 
industry, whether or not dependent on domestically produced fish, is thus 
placed in serious jeopardy. The natural dependency of domestic producer upon 
the processor and the processor upon the producer means that one-half cannot go 
down without bringing the other closely behind. 

With these things in mind, and having pursued many alternative courses, and 
also thinking of the policy directive of the U.S. Congress referred to above we, 
who represent small canners, large canners, unions of fishermen, cannery work- 
ers, and owners of purse-Seine vessels, bait-boat vessels, and albacore vessels in 
southern California, where at least 80 percent of domestically canned tuna is 
produced, have developed the attached plan of action which we recommend to 
the U.S. Government for its present undertaking with respect to the domestic 
tuna industry. 


REASONS, JUSTIFICATION, AND OBJECTIVES OF A CONFERENCE ON TUNA BETWEEN 
THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN 


In this document we set forth our reasons, our justifications, and our ideas of 
the appropriate terms of reference for a conference on tuna between the United 
States and Japanese Governments. 
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REASONS 


Our business and its future is inextricably bound up with and virtually con- 
trolled by the business and future of the Japanese tuna industries. In the 
neighborhood of 90 percent of the tuna imported into the United States in its 
several forms is caught by Japanese fishermen. Half, or a little more, of the 
‘anned tuna eaten in the United States will have been processed from tuna 
caught by Japanese fishermen. Domestic ex-vessel prices of tuna appear to be 
closely related to, if not governed by, the price Japanese tuna fishermen get for 
their product in Japan. The wholesale price of tuna canned in the United 
States is intimately related to the price charged by importers of Japanese canned 
tuna. 

Both nations fish on resources of the high seas which are the common property 
of all mankind under international law, and in which neither of us have any 
private property right or control. Our fishermen are increasingly beginning to 
operate in the same geographic areas of the world’s high seas, and we anticipate 
that this tendency may increase. Fishermen of both nations require the same 
knowledge of sea, weather, and fish movements for the same reason, cutting 
their cost per ton of production. Some domestic canners are now completely, 
or almost. entirely, dependent upon Japanese raw material for their processing 
activities. Others are becoming so. Asa matter of fact the whole U.S. market 
for canned tuna is almost half dependent upon Japanese-produced raw material 
tuna, and there is some question whether any canner of tuna in the United 
States could long survive in the market the cutting off of his access to Japanese 
raw material. 

All Japanese tuna imports to this country are handled by two Japanese cartels 
located in Tokyo, whose activities are regulated by the Japanese Government. 
No such cartels exist or could be permitted to exist in the United States. In 
this manner decisions can be, and are, made in Tokyo by these entities which 
violently affect our economic welfare and operations and frequently even dam- 
age Japanese operations in this market. Such decisions taken from such a long 
distance, by foreign persons, on the basis of inadequate information about this 
market, on the basis of considerations foreign to U.S. interest, cannot avoid, and 
eustomarily result in upsetting the orderly development and operation of the 
U.S. tuna market, the U.S. canned tuna industry, and the U.S. tuna fishing 
industry. 

For these reasons it is imperative to the orderly development of the U.S. 
canned tuna market, U.S. tuna canning industry, and the U.S. tuna fishing indus- 
try that there be a more full exchange of market, fishing, and scientific informa- 
tion between the two countries, a more integrated planning for the future so 
that a more intelligently and better informed relationship between the two 
countries can be developed. A formal conference on the whole subject of tuna 
between the two governments with each delegation provided with advisers com- 
petent in each major segment of the two industries is not only the logical, but 
practically the sole remaining means of accomplishing this end. 


JUSTIFICATIONS 


The question arises as to what reason can be brought forward to justify such 
a conference in respect of tuna without establishing a precedent for other in- 
dustries similarly affected by Japanese imports. While adequate precedent has 
already been established for such procedure, we put forward these justifications 
which make our case unique. 
I. The sea 

Both the Japanese and U.S. fishermen work in the same oceans and our 
productivity is governed by the same interrelated meteorological, oceanographic, 
and biological factors and movements. 
IT. The property 

Contrary to all, or almost all, other industries the producers of tuna both 
work upon resources that lie in the public domain and over which there is no 
property right or control. 
III. Trade Agreements Act 

Most, if not all, other industries similarly affected, have access to escape 
clause or other escape mechanisms provided in the Trade Agreements Act or 
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related U.S. foreign trade law as affecting the full range of their commodities. 
We do not. 

Approximately 25 percent of the total raw material source of all canned tuna 
used in the United States, over half of the total imports of tuna in all forms, 
and by far the most rapidly increasing source of tuna in the U.S. market, con- 





Sists of fresh or frozen tunn other than albacore (yellowfin, bluefin, big-eve 
and skipjack tuna). This commodity bears no tariff, is under no quota, and is 
not the subject of a trade agreement. Accordingly it does not come within the 
purview of the various escape procedures and protections provided by U.S. law. 

Accordingly, an escape clause proceeding i respect to some lesser volume 
commodity such as loins and dist una ¢ ! in brine, c., has practical 
meaning. Further, such ished on the basis of study of 


the economies of tuna tra re, thus, unrealistic and even 


maximization thereof un »wholly ineffectual. 


For these reasous and 
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We tting for here what we consider to be a reasonably full range of 
topics which should be di ussed with the Japanese This cont ns lOong-t Ze, 
intermediate, and short ge topics extending from oceanography and the 
natural history of tun to such controls over specific items of tuna in commerce 
between the two countries may be considere hecessar) 

This full range of topics should be fully explored with the Japanese and as 
bany of the questions arising from them settled by intergovernmental agree 
mene i ! fOr me ting I l { » re- 
Vit Sie f f ‘ not 
possible of: ODIO hic fit 

irrespective of ‘the range of subjects that the administration feels should 
be nmended to the Japanese ¢ at this time, we 
lieve that such a conference would be minently worthwhile. It ould in- 
crease the understanding of the two governments of these complex problems, 


it would increase the understanding by both industries of the problems faced 


by the other and it would promote good will between the two governments and 
between the two industries. There would be practical, long-range accomplish- 


ments result from joint action on such subjects which would benefit all four 
f 


entities mutually Accordingly we recommend this series of 


this tuna conference: 


agenda items for 


B. fon veal i 


A principal obligation on the part of an industry using a public resource is to 


see that the sustainable productivity of that resource is not impaired by the 
industry’s use of it. This obligation applies particularly to the tuna fisheries, 
substantially all of whose production comes from resources lying in the high 
seas and therefore in the public domain of the world. 

Presently available scientific information does not indicate that either the 
Japanese or ourselves are either overfishing any stock of tuna or that such over- 
fishing is imminent in either or both fisheries. On the other hand, the produc- 
tion of tuna from the seas of the world by these two entities was a little less 
than 400,000 tons in 1952, and may approach 700,000 tons in 1959 (with the 
Japanese securing all of the increase). A 50 to 60 percent increase in an al- 
ready major fishery in 7 years’ time is considerable. There is reason to think 
that it will continue to increase substantially in the next T years. Seven years’ 
time is not a long period in which to elucidate biological problems whose geo- 
graphic occurrence may cover half the surface of the earth. 

We suggest that discussions under this topic might wish to take these paths 
as well as others: 

1. Relations, if any, between subsurface yellowfin stocks fished by the Japanese 
in the Pacific and surface stocks of that species fished by the United States in 
the eastern Pacific. 

2. Biological and fishing intensity explanations, if any, of the sharp drop in 
catch per unit of effort by the Japanese long-line fishery for yellowfin tuna in 
both the Pacifie and Indian Oceans. 

3. Relations, if any, of both fisheries to the wide variations in albacore pro- 
ductivity in the North Pacific as a whole, and in each fishery. 
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4, Biological relations, if any, of the skipjack stocks of the eastern, central, 
and western Pacific and the effects, if any, of the fishery upon them. 

5. Areas of scientific studies on these and related questions not now being 
studied adequately by either Japanese, United States, or international research 
agencies in the Atlantic, Pacific and Indian Oceans, 

6. Methods of such studies that might lend themselves to conformity or broader 
adoption among these three sorts of research agencies. 


II. Efficiency of harvesting 

Another necessity of competitive business growth is to bring the product to the 
consumers in edible form as economically as possible consistent with the prin- 
ciple of providing an adequate, reasonable, and necessary profit. One of the 
chief costs in a can of tuna, a pound of sashimi, a can of katsuobushi, or a piece 
of tuna sausage or ham, is the cost of locating a school of biting or nettable tuna 
and getting it aboard ship quickly. 

Experiences of the scientists and fishermen on both sides of the ocean is lead- 
ing inexorably to the conclusion that the next major step in improving fisher- 
men’s efficiency, and lowering his cost per ton of production on both sides of the 
ocean and in its middle, may properly be the elucidation of the relationship 
between air mass movement, water mass movement, and ocean climate, tuna 
aggregation in commercial quantities, and tuna behavior—and then feeding this 
information back to the fishermen in a form both timely and useful. 

Since we are both looking for the same understanding of the same ocean for 
the same purpose we believe that it would contribute to the efficiency and speed 
of progress in this field of study for us to compare notes as to what we know, 
what is not being investigated that requires to be elucidated, and how this may 
best be done. 


III. Quality of product 


A third necessary responsibility that a producing industry has to its consumers 
is to provide them with a product of highest attainable quality. 

This is a matter of substantial difficulty and much discussion between the 
frozen tuna exporters of Japan and U.S. canners. It is a problem of varying 
importance between U.S. boatowners and their canner customers. It can be 
assumed that it is the same between Japanese boatowners and their several types 
of consumers. This quality problem extends right through the freezing, holding, 
cooking, and canning parts of the tuna production chain. 

Furthermore, a very considerable amount of basic research has been done, and 
is being done, on tuna quality problems both in Japan and the United States. 
Since we are working on the same species of raw material and the same end 
product (as it reaches the American consumer at any rate), and the producing 
and processing stages between these two points are reasonably the same in both 
countries, this is a third subject which a meeting could examine profitably. 

We suggest some subtopics that could be usefully dealt with: 

1. Greening in tuna. 

2. Biological effects of freezing tuna. 

3. Use of antibiotics in handling tuna. 

4. Natural differences in tuna quality related to species, population density, 
food, season, etc. 

5. Effects of present processing methods on pigment changes in tuna. 
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IV. Efficiency in marketing 

A fourth necessary responsibility of an industry producing a staple food is to 
assure its steady and efficient flow to the consumer, in order that the costs of 
marketing and distribution do not form an undue part of its cost to the consumer. 

The flow of tuna between the two countries in recent years has been marked 
by fluctuations as to volume and price so much as to substantially affect the 
total overall cost level of the end product. 

For instance, the terrible market upset in the United States in 1951 arose 
definitely from accidental flooding of the market by the Japanese in the last 
half of 1950. 

For a time in 1954 the price of tuna was abnormally high in both countries, 
from reasons which appeared to be primarily associated with marketing rather 
than to fluctuating volumes of raw material or demand functions. 

Again in 1957, it seems likely that both the Japanese and American boat- 
owners sold their catches at below their costs of production, and that this very 
broad situation in the total market grew directly out of errors of marketing 
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judgment made by the Japanese frozen tuna cartel in marketing about 15,000 
tons of summer albacore from the 1956 season. 

Presently both industries seem to believe that the present market crisis is 
linked primarily to the introduction of new Japanese Atlantic production in this 
market beginning last September. 

One might wish to examine in the course of discussing this subject— 

1. The total production of tuna by both nations— 
(a) by species, 
(6b) by month and year, 
(c) by types of gear, and 
(d) by geographic area and sea. 
2. The end use of the product— 
(a) by species, 
(0) by month and year, 
(c) by type of end product, and 
(d) by country of end use. 
3. The structure of business enterprises in each country including— 
(a) unions of fishermen and cannery workers, 
(b) associations of vessel owners, 
(c) associations of canners, sausage makers, frozen tuna producers, 
(d) associations of exporters, and 
(e) the relationships existing among such entities within a county 
and as between countries. 
4. The role of government in each country in— 

(a) providing or assuring capital requirements, 

(b) research at various levels of production and marketing, 

(c) controls over production and flow of tuna to market, and 

(d) subsidies. 

Problems existing that prevent the orderly flow of tuna to market such 
as— 

(a) changes in availability of fish to fishermen that contribute to short- 
ages or gluts, 

(b) shortages of working capital that contribute to dumping at low 
prices with resutlant buying at high prices to replenish depleted 
inventory, and 

(c) lack of, or slowness in transmission of, supply and market data that 
would enable entrepreneurs to better anticipate and interpret 
supply-demand functions, 


on 


V. Market research and development 


A cursory examination of the statistics shows plainly that the consumption of 
tuna in its several principal end product forms (sashimi, katsuobushi, namari- 
bushi, fish sausage and hams, and canned) is growing on a worldwide basis at a 
rate that may properly be characterized as booming. 

One might hypothesize that in this area of the conference may lie the solution 
of the problems between the two countries, and within each, arising from the tuna 
trade. The answer to the problems of all elements in both industries may well 
lie in a further expansion of the total tuna market of the world to the point where 
demand will exceed supply at present raw material price levels. Although it 
may be premature to look for such a general solution of these tuna problems to 
be imminent, the prospects are sufficiently exciting that they should be looked at 
exhaustively by all parties concerned. 

Under this agenda item we believe discussions could be conducted beneficially 
along these lines, among others: 

(a) Projections of demand in each of the several end product markets based 
at least on population growth anticipated in those market areas. 

(b) Types of marketing research and development now being undertaken by 
both governments in tuna markets and the possible effect of this, or modifications 
of it, upon future demand. 

(c) Flow of marketing data and information between agencies of the two gov- 
ernments as found in such things, for instance, as the Market News Service, 
MRCA research, Simmons study, etc., in this country and their counterparts, if 
any, in Japan. 

(d) Effect of end product price on the growth of several end-product markets. 

(e) Use of advertising and other marketing devices and instruments (such as 
special deals, Tuna Weeks, joint promotions, provision of material to radio, 
television, and food editors) in the several end product markets. 
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(f) Consideration of whether or not the industries doing all that is practicable 
to promote consumption of tuna and are joint efforts needful or desirable. 

(g) Consideration of whether or not the two governments are doing all that 
can reasonably be expected of them in promoting the consumption of tuna 

(i) Consideration of whether or not a more current and timely exchange of 
marketing trends, changes and opportunities information by either or both 
governments to all branches of both industries could be of practical significance 
and use in promoting the overall Consumption of tuna. 

(i) Consideration of why consumers in the several markets buy tune in its 
several forms in preference to substitutable protein food, and how these stimuli 
could be augmented. 


(j) The desirability of a continuing, timely, advisory service on the part of 
government concerning the total production of tuna and its flow to market. 
VI. Japanes price and volume conti 

At the present time the situation of the domestic tuna fleets can only be char- 


acterized as critical. The five preceding agenda items may in the long term 
provide remedies in some degree to some of these critically urgent conditions, but 
by that time there would be little or no domestic tuna fishing industry left. 

In Japan exists a perfect mechanism to provide quick and temporary relief to 
the domestic industry while these complex problems can be competently in 
vestigated and dealt with on a more permanent basis. These are the two cartels 
(1) Japanese Frozen Fish Export Association, and (2) Japanese Canned Fish 
Export Association. Through these two cartels must pass all tuna destined 
‘or the United States. They are empowered by law to control each commodity 
both as to price and as to volume. Their decisions when ratified by the 
Japanese Government become binding upon all citizens of Japan. They can 
move quickly and effectively as they showed again on July 2, 1959, when the 
frozen tuna export check prices were raised about 10 percent. 

We suggest that under this topic discussions between the Japanese and | 
States Governments should lead in these directions : 

1. Proper price and/or volume levels of frozen and canned tuna exports 
the United States in order to accomplish temporary objectives in this market. 

2. The problem of the “unearned dividend” last year under which the Japanese 
have got a 250,000 case increase in their canned tuna market here this vear as 
a result not of an increase in consumption in the United States last vear but 
as a result of increased canned tuna going into inventory in the United States. 

6. Proper relationships on a longer term basis than indicated in item 1 between 
price and/or volume level in 

(a) frozen yellowfin and bigeve from home islands, 

(b) frozen yellowfin from Atlantic, 

(¢c) ship frozen, mothership, and round albacore, 

(d) loins and discs, 

(e) tuna canned in brine for household consumption in the United States, 

(f) tuna canned in brine for institutional consumption, 

(g) tuna canned in oil, 

(4) tuna in all forms shipped through or processed in third countries, 

(i) white meat canned tuna versus light meat canned tuna and relation 
of these to price and volume structure of frozen tuna and loins ex- 
ports to this country. 

4. Relationship of factors in 3 above to 

(a) sausage market in Japan, 

(6) sashimi market in Japan, 

(¢) Katsuobushi market in Japan, 

(d) canned tuna market elsewhere in world than the United States, and 

(e) frozen tuna market elsewhere in the world than the United States. 

5. When and how such price and volume regulations can be established. 

6. What mechanism is required to watch their effect, to change or to terminate 
them, and to prevent their inhibiting competition among elements of the domes- 
tic industry in the United States. 


Senator Eneie. Mr. Trutanic. Would you give your full name 
and address, and whom you represent ¢ 
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STATEMENT OF N. F. TRUTANIC, VICE PRESIDENT OF STAR-KIST 
FOODS, INC., TERMINAL ISLAND, CALIF. 


Mr. Truranic. My name is Nick Trutanic, vice president of Star- 
Kist. Foods, Inc., located at Terminal Island, Calif. 

Our company is one of the world’s largest processors of tuna, sar- 
dines, and mackerel. 

I would like to preface any statements that I make in support of 
this bill by first saying that I agree with the statement that Mr. 
Charles Carey made—that a construction differential subsidy is not 
a subsidy “7 fisherman; in effect, it is a subsidy to the boatbuilder. 

Secondly, I do not believe at this time a construction differential 
subsidy will make the American tuna boat competive with foreign 
fishing vessels. It will, however, bring them a little closer to being 
competitive. 

Our company feels that the passage of this legislation is necessary. 
It is necessary because in the tuna fleet, in the sardine fleet, in the 
mackerel fleet, and in the albacore fleet, our vessels are getting quite old 
and quite obsolete. The average age of a tuna clipper in California I 
believe is about 14 years, which is pretty old. The average age of a 
purse seiner shipping vessel I believe is somewhere around 25 years of 
age. There have been no purse seine vessels built since the war. The 
albacore boats that operate in California are actually make-shift 
boats that have come out of ose fisheries and adopted themselves 
to the present developments and research work that has enabled 
them to more efficiently reach, I don’t mean efficiently, enabled them 
to reach the albacore fish in a littel better manner than they have 
before. They are completely inadequate because of the size, construc- 
tion and design of their vessel. 

Senator Eneite. What are the differences between these three types 
of vessels? I can distinguish between the bait and seiner type boats. 
Is the albacore a very diffe rent type of operation ¢ 

Mr. Truvanic. It is a different type of opration. There are two 
methods of fishing albacore as employed by Americans. 
bait and the other is by trolling. 

In trolling they drag the hooks to reach the surface fish. In live 
bait they fish the same way as we fish tuna. These vessels are not big 
enough to go out the great distances to catch the albacore. 

For instance, this year the albacore is about 500 miles offshore. 
Quite a number of these vessels are not seaworthy enough to go those 
distances. As a matter of fact, as recently as 2 weeks : ago we Tost two 
vessels out there, and we also lost the crews. They are just not built 
for this type of fishery. I think a construction differential subsidy 
for this fishery would immediately be of benefit. 

Recently, there has been a trend to a large purse seiner vessel. The 
purse seiner vessel comes a little closer to ‘what is nec essary than the 
tuna fish boat, the reason being that they are able to make faster trips, 
at least in the last year or so. This las not held true in the history of 
the fishery and may change at any time. 


There isn’t enough money in the industr y to construct any 
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finances provided by canners, but in the last 7 or 8 years, due to the 
attrition of the foreign competition, the canners are no longer able 
to finance the construction of vessels. 

Senator Eneie. Does your company have any boats ? 

Mr. Truranic. Yes. We own and hold interest in approximately 20 
or 30 vessels of various types—purse seiners and tuna clippers. 

Senator Enere. It is your view that this legislation would be of 
assistance in modernizing that fleet ? 

Mr. Truranic. Yes, I do, I think it is very necessary because sooner 
or later the entire fishing fleet, the entire tuna fishing fleet, will have 
to be replaced as their age has caught up with them. Every year we 
lose a few of them. The cost of maintenance on these vessels by reason 
of their age creates an undue burden and increases the cost of pro- 
ducing tuna. 

Senator Enere. It is not only the matter of repairs. Isn’t your 
insurance higher on the older boats # 

Mr. Trutanic. Absolutely. I would say that some vessels are un- 
able to obtain insurance. 

Senator Ener. What about these two you lost out there. Did you 
mg —_ lost them with the crews ? 

Mr. Truranic. They were not our vessels. But they were inde- 
pendently owned vessels that were lost with their crews. The weather 
was bad and I do not know what happend to them. 

Senator Eneitz. They just sunk; is that correct ? 

Mr. Trouranic. That’s correct. 

Senator Encore. That affects your insurance rates, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Truranic. Yes. Great losses in the tuna fishing industry has 
raised our insurance rates to the point where it is almost prohibitive to 
buy insurance. 

Senator Enete. It is your view that other things have to be done, 
however, such as stabilizing the market and improving the techniques 
of catching fish; is that right? 

Mr. Truranic. Well, there is a lot being done in improving the 
techniques of catching fish. There is no doubt that other things have 
to be done. The American fishing vessel just cannot compete with 
foreign fishing vessels and foreign fishermen at the present raw fish 
prices. 

Senator Encore. Does the wage differential have something to do 
with that? 

Mr. Trutanic. The wage differential has something to do with it, 
yes, the wage differential has a lot to do with it. However, the range 
and the efficiency of the modern ships being constructed throughout 
the world now has a great deal to do with it, too. The difference in 
the cost, the difference in the price of the fish, I would say is not 
entirely due to the wage differential. 

Senator Enexe. I did not mean to interrupt your prepared state- 
ment. 

Mr. Truranic. I don’t have a prepared statement. I just have 
some notes here, and I would prefer that you ask me questions. I 
think I could give you a more comprehensive statement as tov why a 
differential is necessary by answering some of your questions. 

Senator Enate. I think we have about covered it, Mr. Trutanic. I 
am very interested in the fact that the cannery people themselves are 
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interested affirmatively in helping to maintain the tuna fleet because 
of an unwillingness to become wholly dependent upon the Japanese 
or other foreign nations for the raw product, and I realize that the 
assistance here is not to the canneries. It is to the producer in the 
tuna fleet. The unity in the industry itself makes it a good deal 
easier for us to try to come to grips with this problem than it would 
be if the situation were otherwise. 

Mr. Truranic. I would like to say, Senator, that if the domestic 
fishing fleet goes out of business, there won’t be a tuna industry in the 
United States in my opinion. 

Senator Eneiz. Why do you say that? 

Mr. Truranic. Right today foreigners have almost complete control 
directly or indirectly of the raw tuna sources and the supply which 
comes into this market. 

Senator Enexe. Do you think they will just can it overseas and send 
it in here? 

Mr. Troutanic. That is the logical step. 

Senator Ener. We do not want to lose that industry on our coast 
or for our country. For that reason we want to do the most prac- 
ticable thing to help out. However, I am inclined to agree that one 
step is not sufficient. We have to get the whole ball of wax together, 
somewhere, and that is not always so easy. 

Mr. Trutranic. That is true. 

Senator Enerz. But I very much appreciate your being here. 

Did you attend the hearing yesterday ? 

Mr. Trutranic. Yes, I did, sir. 

Senator Enete. I am glad the industry is so well represented. I 
think it was impressive to the people in the executive branch of the 
Government on whom rests a very large responsibility with reference 
to the things that need to be done, such as this legislation. There is 
no use of Congress passing this measure and then getting it vetoed. 
We want it signed. 

Mr. Truranic. I certainly hope that will happen, sir. 

Senator Eneie. Thank you, very much, for your statement. 

Our next witness will be Mr. M. D. Stewart, of the Five Star Fish & 
Storage Co. 


STATEMENT OF M. D. STEWART, FIVE STAR FISH & COLD STORAGE 
CO., SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


Mr. Stewart. My name is M. D. Stewart. I represent the Five 


Star Fish & Cold Sorage Co., whose address is 2801 Carlton Street, 
San Diego, Calif. 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Trutanic mentioned the albacore fleet. I ama 
manager of a fisherman’s cooperative in San Diego representing ap- 
proximately 240 of these vessels. There is also another fisherman’s 


cooperative representing the same type of vessels in San Pedro, and 


Mr. Repovich will testify later. 
We have one of the largest problems in the industry insofar as 
inadequacy of our boats. These boats were constructed years ago 


to fish along the coast of California in different types of fisheries and 
‘also, at that particular time the albacore was near the coast. In later 
years the albacore, due to current changes, temperature and so on, 
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moved further off of our coast to where now our boats are operating 
from 250 to 500 miles off the coast of California. 

If the Senator could step aboard one of our vessels, such as I own, 
a 38-foot Kettenburg-type boat—this is the manufacturer's boat— 
which draws 10 tons of fish and carries a crew of four men, and you 
were fishing 500 miles off the coast of California and you had a very 
severe northwester come up, you would understand the problem we 
have. 

As Mr. Trutanic mentioned, we lost one of these boats 2 weeks ago. 
At the same time another boat disappeared and has not been heard of 
since. Both boats have four men as a crew on board. It so happened 
that one particular boat there were three brothers fishing on this boat 
and it wiped out the complete family at one time. 

We are not asking for sympathy. We are asking for boats that in 
which we can fish adequi itely. It has been mentioned in the past and 
there has been testimony on record that our industry could not fur- 
nish the albacore necessary in the United States. As it stands today, 
this is absolutely true. 

The sepensee, have at. times caught more than 60,000 tons of al- 
bacore in a year. Our average is from 15,000 to 17,000 tons, which 
could be incr aad tremendously with the proper type of vessel and 
the type of vessel that we could economically operate. 

I wish to bring attention, especially, to section 3, the trading clause. 
This is very important to our partic ‘ular phase of the industry. Our 
boats are so antique that there is no one with enough money to go 
into this type of fishery, who would invest in a boat of the type that 
we are presently operating. 

Actually, Senator, I believe the large amount of our boats are good 
only for serapping. I realize this is using pretty strong terms, but 
this is so. 

Our boats, by the way, when they operate their tonnage range from 
clear down to 2 or 3 tons up to as high as 45 tons. The newer vessels 
of which we have very few in our industry, vessels of 30- to 45-ton 
capacity, are the moneymakers in our fleet. You realize a trip 400 to 
500 miles offshore in a type of vessel that I am speaking of, traveling 
at 8 knots, takes 214, 3, 4 days, according to the distance, to go one 
direction, 

Also, our-run of albacore on our coast is a variable time factor there. 
Sometimes we have our fish on our coast 4 months, sometimes 5, some- 
times 3. So, time is of the essence so far as our industry is concerned. 

Let us take a 10-ton boat, for example, fishing 500 miles offshore. 
If he is lucky and makes a quick trip, he will lose enough time in the 
return trip to port, reprovisioning, and returning to the fishing 
grounds to have made another complete. trip for the same size total. 

So, we feel, as far as our cooperative is concerned, that this legisla- 
tion would be of great benefit to us, not only to put us in better Tight 
as far as competing with the Japanese, but also that we absolutely 
feel we have to have boats that we can safely operate in the waters 
in which we are now fishing. 

Senator Eneie. I am glad to have your reference to section 3. Sec- 
tion 3 is unique in this legislation. I do not believe it is included in 
the other bills. 

Mr. Srewart. It is not. 
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Senator Eneie. As a matter of fact, that is the reason that when we 
got around to getting some hearings 1 wanted to introduce separate 
bills, because 1 wanted the bill to contain some things that were not 
contained in other legislation. 

I have never been on an albacore boat. I was on one of the tuna 
boats in San Diego last year. I can understand that as far as the 
albacore boats are concerned if you have to go out 400 or 500 miles, 
you might as well turn them in. 

Do you believe that the owners of these boats would proceed under 
section 3 to trade in their boats and get new ones if they presently had 
the opportunity and if this was the law now and the money was 
available / 

Mr. Srewarr. Absolutely, Senator. I thing as far as our industry 
is concerned, it could flourish on the west coast provided the vessels 
are available to operate with. 


We also wish this committee to understand that without a thriving 


tuna industry and processors to process the fish, that we are now able 


to land, we will be out of business. At the present time our particular 
phase of the industry has no problem selling our fish to local proces- 
sors. We do have a great problem in wondering if we are going to 


a & processor to se 1 our fish to, and this is a real serious problem 
at the present time. 

Senator ENGie. Why is that? Don’t the same processors who han- 
die the tuna also handle the albacore? 

Mr. Srewarr. Maybe I am not making myself clear, Senator, but 
lL beheve Mr. Trutanic mentioned the fact that without a tuna fleet 
that the processor would go out of business because of sending in 
foreign canned material, 

A processor could not live and exist on merely albacore alone. In 
other words, as far as we are concerned, we have to have a buyer for 
our raw material. With the local processor out of business it leaves 
us no alternative but to go out of business also. 

Senator EncGie. You don’t believe that the albacore that you could 
bring in would justify the existence of a processor ¢ 

Mr. Srewart. 1 would say not in any great extent. Also, the 
Japanese proved, which is on record, that they could send in albacore 
to our country far below the price if they wished to do so than that 
which we could produce this albacore for, and I do not believe there 
is a processor who would stay in business merely to produce domestic 
albacore. 

[ am nota processor. Maybe if there is one to testify later, he could 
give you a little better view on this, but in my own mind I do not be- 
lieve'a processor would try to maintain a market merely on albacora 
alone. 

Senator EnGie. I understand you. 

How much larger a boat would you want ? 

Mr. Stewarr. Senator, I believe if our fleet could operate with a 
boat of 35 to 50 tons, this may be debatable, but this type of boat, or 
the very few that we have that are operating now are operating 
efliciently, and when I say very few, I mean you could count these 
boats on one hand, the reason for this being not only the fact that 
they can operate during the albacore season, but they are large enough 
that they can take advantage of other fisheries in the offseason of the 
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albacore while most of our boats at the present time are not readily 
convertible to other fisheries. But a boat of 35 or 45 tons, for in- 
stance, could fish, conceivably—purse seiner, mackerel, sardines, and 
the like—in the offseason. 

Senator Enexe. Could you use an ordinary tuna clipper that would 

carry, say, 300 or 350 tons? 

Mr. Srewarr. It has not proved to be feasible for a boat of that 
size to actually participate in the albacore industry, although there 
have been some boats and are at the present time one or two boats 
looking for albacore at this time of that capacity. But the mainte- 
nance and the general nature of our industry will not support a boat 
with the overhead of this size. 

Most of these boats are owned privately, operated privately, and 
most of the work done on the boats is done by the owners themselves. 

I wish that you would realize that this fishery is only 4 to 5, 6 months 
out of the year, although there are quite a few of our fishermen who 
make their year’s living or try to during this period of time. 

In the offseason they may pick up a little odd work here and there 
and other places. 

I mentioned in my previous testimony in Los Angeles that we do 
represent a large number of fishermen and families. To show you 
the decline of our industry caused by present conditions, we had ap- 

roximately 3,000 boats in 1952. We have approximately 1,250 now. 
do know that this industry could be expanded greatly, providing we 
had adequate equipment to work with. 

Senator Eneie. If you had the equipment, it would be competitive 
and you could expand? 

Mr. Srewarr. It would make us more competitive, I will put it 
that way. 

Senator Enerz. How much albacore do the Japanese send in at 
the present time ? 

Mr. Srewart. Albacore fluctuates, Senator, from catch to catch. 
I think it was in 1956 when the Japanese dumped albacore into our 
country at a large rate with a holdover I believe—and I am taking 
this out of my head, Sen: it was 15,000 tons they dumped in at 
the end of the season after their previous shipments. I do not have 
the figures at hand now. I oll say at the present time the Japa- 
nese ship at least two-thirds of the albacore consumed in the United 
States into our country. The reason: This is because our boats, 
with the facilities that we have, are not able to produce albacore and 
be competitive. 

Senator, I would like to make one thing clear. We feel as though 
we can produce a very much larger amount of fish and be very much 
more competitive providing we have the type of vessel to operate with. 
I wish to make this very clear. 

Senator Eneiz. Yes, I understand that. 

How does the Japanese fish come in? Is it fresh or frozen or both? 

Mr. Stewart. Fresh, frozen, in cans, in loins, and discs. 

Senator Enete. Thank you very much, Mr. Stewart. I appreciate 
your statement. Our next witness is Mr. Ballinger, the Cannery 
Workers & Fishermen’s Union of San Diego. 
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STATEMENT OF LESTER BALLINGER, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
SEAFARER’S UNION OF NORTH AMERICA, SECRETARY OF THE 
CANNERY WORKERS AND FISHERMEN’S UNION OF CALIFORNIA, 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


Mr. Bauurncer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to preface what few 
remarks I do have to make to say that on a long-range basis I think 
this bill would be very helpful to the tuna fleet, the fleet which our 
membership mans, and I think it would probably be on an even 
shorter range basis to the albacore fleet, the smaller boats of which 
Mr. Stewart spoke of. No doubt it would be helpful to him much 
more immediately than the tuna fleet. 

Our great problem now is getting rid of the fish that we do produce 
by what has been termed, the “antique boats” we have. So, I would 
say that we are very much interested in the modernization of the 
fleet, and I believe this is the only way it will be done, because there 
isn’t that kind of money left in the fleet to do the job. 

Even then, unless something is done to stabilize the market I don’t 
think modernization of the fleet would in itself be the salvation of the 
tuna industry. Something else has to be done first to make it profit- 
able for the men to stay in the fleet, for the investors to put money 
into the fleet, to get these modern vessels to produce more fish at what 
has been termed “competitive prices.” 

I am very much in favor of the bill on a long-range basis, but I 
think we do not want to lose sight of the fact that something has to be 
done in addition. Let us not put all of our faith in this bill and forget 
the other things that have to be done before this modernization thing 
comes about. 

This is the extent of my remarks, Senator. 

Senator Ener. I think, Mr. Ballinger, that your point is very 
well taken. In the first place, people would not be willing to go out 
and put the money into modernizing the fleet unless they have some 
assurance that they are going to be able to pay off their capital invest- 
ment and make a modest profit out of it. 

Mr. Batrrncer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Enetz. I appreciate your further statement and, of course, 
your statement previously made in Los Angeles is already part of the 
record. I am glad to have you back here again. 

Mr. Bauurncer. Thank you. 

Senator Enerr. Mr. Cliff Weitz is our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF CLIFF WEITZ, REPRESENTING THE TUNA CLIPPERS 
ENGINEERS UNION, MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF MACHIN- 
ISTS, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


Mr. Weitz. My name is Cliff Weitz, representing the Tuna Clippers 
Engineers Union, members of the Association of Machinists, 3911 
Pacific Highway, San Diego, Calif. 

I would like to go on record, Senator, that due to the present con- 
dition of the fleet and the financial status of the boatowners they really 
need support in modernizing or doing something to bring the fleet 
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up to date. It is in a deplorable condition right now, and we don’t 
know how long it will last unless we get some help from some source. 
In the long range this bill may help a lot. That is all I can say. 

The engine rooms are in very bad condition right now. A lot of 
the owners are not in a position to have repairs made. 

Senator Eneie. The people of your union are the engineers that 
operate the engine equipment on the boats ? 

Mr. Weitz. "The electrical, the engines, and the refrigeration. 

Senator Ener. Insome instances do they also fish / 

Mr. Werrz. Not the chief engineer. The assistant engineer does. 
The chief is in charge of the engine room at all times. 

Senator Enete. What has happened to the membership of your 
union since this difficulty with the J: apanese importations occur red / 

Mr. Werrz. Like the tuna fleet, they are going down the drain. 
It is very hard now to get an engineer to go out on a boat. A lot of 
them are taking shore jobs. They are staying home. Once they are 
home about a month, the wife won't let them go to sea anymore. 

Senator Eneie. Thank you, very much, Mr. Weitz. 

Mr. John Royal, Fishermen’s Union, ILWU, San Pedro, Calif., 1 
our next witness. 

Mr. Royal, your previous statement is also part of the record with 
respect to the general situation, but we would like your testimony 
with respect to this particular legislation and whatever else you may 
wish to add. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN ROYAL, SECRETARY-TREASURER, FISHER- 
MEN’S UNION, LOCAL 33, ILWU, SAN PEDRO, CALIF. 


Mr. Royau. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am very 
grateful for having the opportunity of being here today to offer what 
testimony I can in favor of this legislation, S. 2338. 

I am the secretary-treasurer of the Fishermen’s Union, Local : De, 
of San Pedro, Calif., which is affiliated with the International Long 
shoremen’s Warehousemen’s Union. 

The people I represent work as employees aboard the purse seiner 
type vessels. Upward of 90 percent of my membership work almost 
exclusively in fishing for tuna. The other 10 percent fish for sar- 
dines, mackerel, and other species of fish on smaller type purse seiners. 

Senator Eneie. This 10 percent—they are not in the tuna business / 

Mr. Roya. Yes, we are after the same commodity, only with a 
different system, with a different type of bait. 

Senator Eneue. A bait fisherman would be with Mr. Ballinger’s 
union, would he? 

Mr. Roya. Yes, str, that’s correct. 

I have been in my present position for the past 3 years, and I make 
this point only to bring out that prior to this time I spent several years 
working as a crew inember aboard these purse seiner ty be vessels, fish- 
ing for tuna off of the west coast of California and ‘in Mexican and 
Costa Rican waters. 

This particular type of legislation I'am in favor of, because T think 
it is good for the labor of this country as well as the economy. Ido 
not want to see our people forced to go over to building ships and fish- 
ing vessels in foreign shipyards and putting American workers out of 
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work here. This would elimi ate that. it would be: shot in the arm to 
the a industry, the shipvard workers. It would be good for 
my peo] le | Vv virtue ot the fact that it would put them on a more 
competitive basis or ina position where they could compete with their 
foreign eee in Japan and elsewhere. 

The American fisherman that I know, and I have been a part of, 
I will sta oh him up against fishermen of many na d countries 
All that he needs is ebody to put a good ship under his feet and 
some aood gear in Mis ands and this fishermay 1comipe¢rce wi h the 
hect of t] em and sometime better 

‘To com ete with De pric \\ hye | Vessels na eq ! 2 e SO 
much bet ir than OUP OW) mcd O Much etter adva , IS pt t 
hehter who climbed into the ring with 18-ounece glo edi his oppo- 
nent with 6-ounce e! 

The ves els that »> work on are Z to PS vears ot lle Tl ey ( 
ll the necessary conve nees that are neect \ CL) fe that we 
would find 1f we wet i iore. Tl k showers, suitable 
living conditions, and what-have-vou. ‘This goes to knoekine dow1 
the Th) rate of th f el) Var it at sea ecau Ff the badne 
of the weat ieyT ¢ } bit) vite yriit ifthe | 

The vessels that we have today are verv bad in many i hey 
lack the modem } mipmen | n ¢ mses ou 
Wistil we rate to ) » { iol I ? \ fownel today 
who. as O emp! re having a erent a ot ditheulty ttine 
surance for i?it Vessel bHece otf then 12 (i ¢ sorescel \< } 
result, some of these vessels are tied t Ci KX ight today d have 
been for some time. When one of these vessels ties up, it puts any- 
where from 10 to 12 of my people out of work, and these people have 
a difficult time in seekine employment elsewhere beeause this is all 
thev have 

It is a father-to-son tradition, but you take a man 35 vears of age 
today ~ he cou lel have a vears in the indus stry. so this man, aithough 
he is comparat i\ ely Vouns mM life, to go oui and a Vi ork somev here 


else is pretty hard. 


year. 
The younger men see no incentive to stay in the industry. They have 
no vacation pay; no sick leave. "They have nothing that other shore- 
side people who work for a living enjoy. The young fisherman today 
does not have the incentive to stay in the industry because he doesn't 
see where he will have the opportunity to get a boat of his own and 
go with the industry and be a part of it. So, they are taking all types 
of small jobs they can find to make a living. That leaves only the 
older men in the industry who cannot move elsewhere and, as a 
result, our age limit has been climbing and as of today it is well over 
50 vearsa man. That affects the insurance on the vessels. 

Senator Eneue. Is the average age of your union members over 
50% 

Mr. Royan. Yes, sir. There used to be a much lesser average age 
per member, but in recent years, due to the fact that we have been 
cut in half and had our back | n by the imports, we find that the 
young people are leaving the industry. They don’t want to, they 
want. to be fishermen, it is all they know. They have learned from 


their parents, but they cannot stay in the industry. A lot of them 


My membership has decreased about 20 percent in the past 
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cannot find work today; as the result, they are trying to do so, but 
they are becoming a ward of the State of California by drawing 
unemployment and welfare compensation. These people want to 
have the right to go out and make a living and support their families, 
their community, and their State. 

I believe that if this particular legislation was enacted in con- 
junction with the other things we have been asking for, it would 
go a long ways toward putting us in a better position to be more 
competitive with the Japanese and other producers of tuna. I es- 
pecially am in favor of section 2, and particularly (2) and (3) 
thereunder, which provides— 

(2) That the vessel will, except under force majeure, deliver its full 
catch to a port of the United States ; 

(3) That the applicant will employ on the vessel only citizens of the 
United States or aliens legally domiciled in the United States. 

We felt that this would be good for the American fisherman, and 
it would given us some safety factor so we would not have these 
vessels built to be used by foreign crews. 

This bill by itself is not going to solve our problems, it is not going 
to be the sole means of our salvation. But this bill coupled with the 
other things that we are asking for and with some assistance from 
our Government and some type of voluntary agreement between our- 
selves and the foreign countries on the importations of tuna, I think 
we can go toward a continual survival of our industry. 

Senator Enete. Thank you, very much, Mr. Royal. I appreciate 
this further statement. I am certainly aware of the difficulties of 
your union. 

Is Mr. Giddings still here? 

Mr. Gipprnes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Eneie. Mr. Giddings, is there any possibility of very many 
of these boats, going under foreign registry? I observe that the 
conditions set up in section 2 of this bill require the employment of 
citizens of the United States only or aliens legally domiciled in the 
United States, but the bill does not contain the language which is con- 
tained in other ship-construction legislation which requires the vessels 
to remain in domestic registration. Do you think such a provision is 
necessary or that there is a possibility that great numbers of these 
boats would go under foreign registry ? 

Mr. Grppines. If they went under foreign registry, they would 
not be delivering fish in the United States. They can’t. 

Senator Eneir. Of course, there is a provision here requiring the 
delivery of the catch to the United States, which in your opinion 
would suffice to cover the matter of domestic registration; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Gipprnes. Coupled with the fact that a fishing vessel must be 
of American registry to deliver its catch into an American port. 
Therefore, the problem of going foreign registry would only exist 
insofar as the fish would be delivered to a foreign port, and your 
proposed legislation prohibits that. So, automatically, my answer 
would have to be that there is no chance of the vessel going foreign 
registry under this bill. 

Senator Enerx. Did you have something to add, Dr. Chapman? 
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Dr. CuHapMan. I will testify a little later and give you my full ad- 
dress. I think you have touched the point that has been overlooked 
by the drafters of the legislation, a very valid point. Once the vessel 
is changed to foreign registry, then it comes under the law of the 
country of which it is registered at that time and, therefore, the law 
which you are now enacting, would not apply. I think this is a loop- 
hole which you have very adroitly discovered and I think must be 
plugged. I think you have to plug that loophole. Yes, sir. 

Senator Eneie. Mr. Anthony Nizetich, we are glad to have you 
here. I appreciate your assistance in the hearings. 


STATEMENT OF ANTHONY NIZETICH, GENERAL MANAGER, FISH- 
ERMEN’S COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, BERTH 73, SAN PEDRO, 
CALIF. 


Mr. Nizericu. My name is Anthony Nizetich. I am general man- 
ager of the Fishermen’s Cooperative Association, located at Berth 
73, San Pedro, Calif. 

Our association is an association of boatowners engaged in tuna 
fishing as well as sardine and mackerel fishing. Our membership is 
comprised of those owners using the purse seiner type vessel. Ap- 
proximately 40 percent of our membership fish tuna and the other 60 
percent are engaged in tuna fishing as well as sardines and mackerel. 

While the Senator was down in our area, he took a little boat ride 
with us and looked at some of our vessels. They are not modern by 
any stretch of the imagination, but I would like to preface my re- 
marks by agreeing with most of the southern California industry that 
this subsidy differential bill is part of the overall program that we 
are seeking to incite some interest in the tuna business. We feel 
that on a short range basis this is probably not the solution. We feel 
that our boatowners have tried by reason of the conditions of the in- 
dustry to improve their gear abroard the vessel, but they ‘have not 
invested any moneys in building new vessels. We have devised certain 
equipment that we feel is making us a little more competitive than 
we have been, and we feel that with this subsidy differential bill in 
the future it would give us some incentive to modernize our vessels 
so that we can produce a pound of fish or a ton of fish as cheaply 
as our competitors. 

I have nothing other than that to say, Senator. We feel in our 
industry that there is incentive to forge ahead in the tuna business. 
We are all optimistic, and we want to stay in the business. And 
this, coupled with the La Jolla area program, as well as our hearin 
up to date and as of yesterday, we feel that the overall program is 
going to be beneficial to all of us and we feel that we would support 
this type of legislation as a part of that program. 

Senator Enate. If this bil were the law today and had adequate 
appropriations, how many of your owners, do you think, would im- 
mediately take advantage of it to construct new and modern vessels? 
Do you have any idea on that at all? 

Mr. Nizettcu. I don’t have any idea, but I could make an observa- 
tion. There would be very few presently, but I would feel that in 
the very near future, that if the overall conditions change, we, the 
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fishermen themselves, who are boatowners and who are always seek- 
ing to improve themselves, and with the younger generation getting 
into the industry and the ambitiousness of ‘youth and the father-to-son 
tradition, I feel that eventually we will seek to modernize ourselves 
as much as possible and as soon as possible. 

Senator Enaue. In other words, with the industry flat on its back, 
it cannot be putting up money to build new boats / 

Mr. Nizericu. Correct. 

Senator Enere. If we can get them off their backs and up on their 
feet, do you think they would proceed to take advantage of a bill 
ee i 

Mr. Nizericn. Yes. 

Senator Enoue. Thank you, very much, for your statement and 
again for your assistance for setting up the meeting in California. 

Mr. Peter Repovich, of San Pedro, our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF PETER REPOVICH, GENERAL MANAGER, CALI- 
FORNIA COMMERCIAL FISHERMEN, TERMINAL ISLAND, CALIF. 


Mr. Repovicn. There is not much left for me to testify to today, 
Mr. Stewart covered it very well. 

Senator EnGur. Do you belong to Mr. Stewart’s organization ¢ 

Mr. Repovicu. I represent the California Commercial Fishermen’s 
Association, ot San Pedro. We are composed ot about HOO albacore 
fishing vessels, and I represent about 500 more that come from Seattle. 

| would say that there are about 200 of these vessels that should be 
scrapped immediately by the albacore fishery so that we could procure 
larger vessels that could range to where the albacore are now. 

Senator Enexie. This bill would be of immediate help to the alba- 
core fishing fleet, would it not / 

Mr. Repovicu. It would. 

Senator Eneue. Is the albacore fishing fleet in the same straits as 
the tuna fishing fleet; that is, flat on its back at the present time, or 
probably a better statement pew \ be tied up at the dock ¢ 

Mr. Rerovicu. They are in a little better shape, but to show you 
in What kind of shape we are cian we are still getting the same prices 
for our albacore that we got 15 years ago today ; ; so, you figure from 
there, how could we build new boats where we could do better , our 
fishery being such that we only have a 3- to 5-month season on alba- 
core? It is short and we have got to have more modern vessels. 

We have learned a lot about albacore that we did not know before, 
and we fish the same stocks that the Japanese fish. If we could har- | 
vest more of that albacore, the Japanese wouldn’t catch them, and 
we wouldn't have that problem either. They would catch less, al- 
though they do have a somewhat different albacore fishery, but I think 
we could exploit that here with larger vessels, some in the 50- to 60- 
foot class. 

Senator Eneixe. Do you own a boat yourself ? 

Mr. Reprovicu. Yes, I do. 

Senator Eneie. Do you take it out to sea? 

Mr. Repovicn. I haven't for the last 4 years. But I fished for 
about 18 years. 
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Senator Ene re. Sending those boats out as far as you have to is 
dangerous business, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Repovicu. If this hadn’t been the early part of the season and 
we had had our whole fleet out there this year when we lost those two 
boats at sea, there would have been very many of those boats that 
would have been lost. 

The albacore fishery started when the currents were in close. We 
never fished more than 50 to 60 miles offshore. We could always run 
in from a wind when we had warning. 

W hen you are 2, 3, 4 days out, whe sre are you going to run to, when 
it is upon you before you can do aan about it? And being hun- 
gry, you are trying to catch fish to m: ake a livi ing. You can’t be just 
running 4 or 5 days in and wasting that fuel and time to just try to 
get away from the wind. So, we need boats that we can operate in 
this weather. 

Senator Eneur. I would certainly agree with you. 

Do you have any comment on the details of this bill at all? 

Mr. Repovicu. W ell, for us I don’t see anything wrong with the 
bill, because we can’t get hurt personally by it any where. 

Senator Eneie. You think that this section 3 which allows trading 
would be especially valuable ¢ 

Mr. Repovicn. It would be very important because our members are 
in a position where they are barely making a living out of these boats 
under present conditions and that is all they h: ive—the boat to trade 
in. So, that would be the incentive for tr: ading it i in. 

Senator Enexie. Thank you, very much, for your statement. I ap- 
preciate your being here. 

Dr. Chapman, did you want to add something to the testimony ? 


STATEMENT OF DR. WILBERT McLEOD CHAPMAN 


Dr. CHarpmMan. Senator, since the hour is drawing very late, I will 
make my few remarks brief and for that reason somewhat pointed. 

In the first place, I would like to relieve a point of confusion that 
I have perhaps been guilty of. I have appeared here so many times 
before this committee representing the American Boat Association 
as director of research that I am sure appearing here as a private 
citizen this morning will somewhat confuse the committee. The 
reason for this is that our organization simply ran out of money, 
and I can very well understand ‘this. The board cannot afford to have 
me on their payroll. I resigned the first of July. They have not 
accepted my resignation, but I know their financial position better 
than they do, and they haven't any alternative. So, I am appearing 
here as a private citizen, if I may, with a record of some 30 years as 
a fishing expert in this country. 

I would like to go back to a point that the men have dwelled on this 
morning, the efficiency of the vessels. Everything that has been said 
lagree with. 

However, there is one key point that should be made. Our fishermen 
excel in efficiency to any other fishermen of the world that are fishing 
for tuna. The catch per fisherman for a week or for a month in our 
fleet, for instance, runs about three times that of the fisherman in 
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the Japanese fleet. Our vessel design has been geared to this much 
higher efficiency of our labor. 

As Mr. Giddings and others have said, we now have engineering 
lans on the drawing boards which would increase that efficiency. 
Ve can’t get at those new designs simply because there is no access to 

capital. The reason there is not access to capital is that capital can- 
not earn its rent in a fishing boat. The banks in California cannot 
lend money for this purpose for the reason that the State bank ex- 
aminer would not allow them to carry that much paper that is of such 
doubtful value. 

Senator Enexe. Is Federal Mortgage Insurance available for fish- 
ing vessels? 

Dr. Cuapman. It is not. I was going to refer to that at this point. 
There is another bill which I think has been introduced by yourself 
and Senator Magnuson, which is out of place to testify on, I believe, 
at this point, but I think in the long range—TI believe that is S. 2342— 
this would be equally, if not more, valuable to the whole tuna and the 
whole fishing industry of the country than the bill to which we are 
addressing ourselves this morning. 

This is a very important piece of legislation that you have recently 
introduced on that subject, because cerdit is not available to fishing 
vessels on our coast, and I think the same is true in New England. 

Before disposing of the question of efficiency—I would like to sa 
one more word: That the reason we are not able to use this extraordi- 
nary efficiency of our labor is that we do not have the economic oppor- 
tunity to do so. We are closed out of the market. The pressure of 
imports have been such that we just do not have the economic opportu- 
nity to exercise this extraordinary efficiency of our labor forces. That 
is the reason we met with the State Department and other departments 
of the Government yesterday. We must break away this economic 
vane prevents us from the exercise of those abilities in which we 
excel. 

Your bill this morning would be a partial remedy to that, but not 
a whole one. 

I would like to pass on, if I may, to the correction or modification, at 
any rate, of a statement I made before your committee in Los Angeles 
when you were out there. It has been referred to here and is a part 
of this record. I believe I said in there some such thing as this: That 
we were on the belief that there were people in the Department of 
State that would like to have our industry killed off so we wouldn’t 
annoy them with our problem. I find that this has touched some very 

uick nerves amongst my colleagues in the Department of State. I 
should like to say that that was perhaps a strong statement. The 
effect of what they do or what they do not do produces that result. 
But I would not like to leave the impression with the committee that 
this is a conscious effort of the people. That would be a terrible thing 
to say of your own Government. The effect of that, which they do, 
is that anyway 

But from the assistant secretary level on up we are getting good 
cooperation and a good understanding of what we are doing. For 
instance, it was reported to me yesterday that the President said we 
should have this conference between the U.S, Government and the 
Japanese Government. 
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Senator Enete. Do you know to whom he made that statement ? 

Dr. Cuarman. I believe to Congressman Wilson and Congressman 
Holt. 

Mr. Dillon, the Under Secretary of State, I understood from the 
same sources, has authorized the preparation of this. Now, I will 
tell you how it will proceed from this point on, because I have been 
acquainted with this sort of thing for a great many years. 

The first thing they will do is delay as long as possible, hoping that 
the fire will go out or come under control. Secondly, if they cannot 
delay indefinitely, they will cut the corners, knock items off the agenda, 
knock off the more objectionable things as much as they can, so that 
if the meeting is held, it will be concerned with as innocuous subject 
as possible. 

I should like to move now to another subject, and that is the gen- 
eral condition of the fishing industry in the United States and its 
effect upon what I believe to be the future welfare of the United 
States. The seas of the world are limited. Their productivity is lim- 
ited. I, for some 10 or 12 years, have been primarily occupied with 
questions concerned with the law of the sea which, as you know, have 
arisen out of the desire of many small countries to extend their sov- 
ereignty out over great distances, distances of 200 miles, for instance. 
This would so disrupt the military and mercantile traffic of the world 
that the United States simply cannot accommodate itself to any such 
views. However, this subject is being discussed in the United Nations, 
the Organization of American States, and elsewhere, and is one in 
which the Department of Defense and the Department of State is 
vitally concerned. While we are engaged in protecting the rights of 
our shipping aid aircraft to ply the high seas and the airspace over it, 
we are quite abandoning the resources of the oceans to other coun- 
tries, primarily to Russia. The Russians, just recently, have put an 
enormous effort into the building up of their fishing industry. I could 
cite, for instance, the 55 vessels of Russian ownership that are operat- 
ing in the eastern Bering Sea right close to the shores of Alaska at 
the present time and have been for some months. The Russians have 
become the primary whalers in the Antarctic areas, competing with 
the Japanese and Norwegians there. They have set expeditions off 
the coast of west Africa in the sardine and tuna fisheries which their 
newspapers relate were quite successful. The Japanese had a good 
fright this spring when some of their vessels in the Caroline islands 
in the south-central Pacific ran into a group of Russian tuna vessels 
fishing on the grounds that had been fished upon before only by the 
Japanese. The Department of the Navy is fully aware of these things 
and has, in fact, quite recently made some policy decisions, which I 
am not free to comment upon because I do not know the details fully. 

The first one to awaken to the fact that the great industry is dead— 
the New England industry is dead, the tuna industry of the Pacific 
coast is dead, the salmon industry is in very bad shape, and the shrimp 
fleet of the Gulf States is rapidly coming to the condition of these 
others; you will hear from there—but the first Government depart- 
ment that has come fully alive to this has been the Navy, and the rea- 
son for this has been quite obvious. The Navy cannot concern itself 
primarily with any of the economic factors of the economy. Their 
duty and responsibility lies with the defense as it is at sea, as it is con- 
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ducted at sea. As long as fishing fleets are available for the Navy 
in time of war or, in fact, in time of peace, they have no other proper 
responsibility. 

I would like to say that we have kept acquainted as well as we could 
with what the Navy’s thinking was on this subject. Mr. Tom Rice, 
of Boston, will substantiate this. We have both in New England and 
in California kept the Navy as well advised as we could of where we 
were with respect to readiness of our fleets for action. I might say, 
without violating any confidences at all, that our fleets are used very 
extensively for intelligence work in the areas, the offshore and distant 
areas in which we go, so we are in quite close contact with matters 
of the Navy. 

I had occasion recently on behalf of the American Tuna Boat As- 
sociation in the letter of June 24th to review for Admiral Burke the 
present state of readiness of the bait. boat fleet in California, which 
the Navy used almost to a vessel in the south Pacific during the war. 
And I could not give anything but a very discouraging report. 1 
gave a very detailed report of where all the vessels had gone to, what 
has been sunk, what has been sold, and so forth. IL recently had a 
reply from Admiral Burke in which he enunciated an old Navy 
policy, but one which has not been reviewed for some years, dealing 
with the necessity on the part of the Navy to have active and ready 
the fishing fleets of the country. I am sure if the committee were 
to make inquiry of these naval operations, they could obtain copies 
of it. 

Now, I have only to say that the Russians are planning a great 
expansion of their high seas fisheries. The figures are staggering. 
Mr. McKernan and the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries can supply 
you with much more accurate records on the subject than I. I hope 
he will do so. I will only say that they were not a primary fishing 
country 10 years ago. As of last year their catch approximately 
equalled ours, and we are the second fishing country in the world. 
I estimated from what statistics we have from our minor intelligence 
service that they will somewhat surpass the United States and be- 
come the re largest fishing country in the would during the 
current yea 

Their pla ins, as stated and enunciated and as they are working on, 
are to equal or surpass by 1965 the total fish catch of Japan. “And 
Japan catches somewhat over a quarter of all the fish caught in the 
world. I merely mention this to you as the dimensions of the Rus- 
sian effort in this field, which as in so many other fields they are sur- 
passing us now. 

With that I thank you again for your great attention to our prob- 
lem in Los Angeles and here, sir. 

Senator Enere. That is a very illuminating statement, Dr. Chap- 
man. 

That completes the list of witnesses which we have except for Mr. 
Anderson, the Assistant Director of the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries. 

Mr. Anderson, do you have a statement to make ? 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. McKernan, who is the Director of the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries is present, and he will testify. 
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Senator ENncir. May I inquire, before Mr. McKernan testifies, is 
there anyone else present who wants to say anything? Did I cover 
everybody ? 


STATEMENT OF DONALD L. McKERNAN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, DEPARTMENT OF THE INERIOR, AC- 
COMPANIED BY ANDREW W. ANDERSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 


Mr. McKernan. My name is Donald McKernan, and I am the 
Director of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 

We only recently received the copies of your bill, so we do not have 
« formal departmental position at this time, I am sorry to report. 
Nevertheless, the department has taken the view with respect to sim- 
ilar legislation which has been before the Congress for the past 2 
years, the general position is that the fishing fleets of the United States 
are in need of replacement, and I believe that in one form or another 
the Department’s position will be that some alteration in the law or 
some assistance should be given to see that these fleets can be 
modernized. 

Now, the department has recognized, and our bureau has worked 
for several years in compiling, bringing together, the facts concerning 
the fishing fleets of the United States, and I, as previous witnesses 
have testified, it is true that these fleets need modernization very badly. 
For a major fishing nation of the world, it is rather deplorable to 
see these fleets getting into a less and less competitive position because 
they are becoming more and more obsolete and unable to compete 
effectively among the major fishing competitors and competitors with 
major American fishing markets. 

If something isn’t done to refurbish these fleets and to replace the 
now aged vessels, it appears to me that this Nation will very quickly 
pass from the scene as a major fish-producing nation of the world. 

Several people have mentioned about other nations and what they 
are doing. We are well aware of this. We have movies, not only 
movies by the Germans regarding the modernization of the Russian 
fleet, we have taken movies of the fleet that Dr. Chapman has just 
spoken of in the Bering Sea, and we recognize that they are practicing 
fishing procedures in offshore waters and in faraway places that are 
far beyond those that our fleets are capable of practicing at the present 
time with the vessels that they have and with the aid that they are 
getting. So that in general the department recognizes tat there is a 
need for he replacement of these particular vessels. We think this is 
a major feature in the ability or lack thereof of our fishing fleets 
throughout both coasts of the United States to compete successfully 
with competitors. 

I would also, by the way, be perfectly willing to admit that this 
bill in itself will not pull the tuna industry in southern California 
out of its present predicament. I agree with the previous witnesses to 
that extent. It won’t do it. Additional steps are needed beyond 
those provided in your bill. But, nevertheless, some such aid or some 
such steps which will bring about the matter of constructing more 
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modern fleets, bringing our fleet up to date, will be a major step in 
the long haul toward putting us back on an economical, competitive 
basis with respect to our major world competitors of the markets. 

Right at the present time we have the most profitable market in 
the world for most fiishermen’s products. 

Senator Enete. Is it your belief that as a matter of national policy 
we ought to sustain the fishing industry of the Nation? 

Mr. McKernan. I don’t think there is any question about that. It is 
not only my belief, but I am sure the Secretary of the Interior shares 
that belief. 

Senator Ener. In other words, it would be fair to say that the 
Secretary of the Interior and, as far as you know, this administra- 
tion would believe that sustaining and continuing the competitive 
capability of the fishing industry of this country is a matter of national 
interest and deserves to be done ? 

Mr. McKernan. I believe this would be the view. 

Senator Encie. How long would it take to get us a formal report 
on this legislation ? 

Mr. McKernan. I would hope not very long. 

Senator Enetr. We requested that a report be supplied on this and 
other bills in the same area, as we are going to hold a hearing on all of 
them. The House subcommittee has acted, as I understand, and evi- 
dently they have reports; so, as a consequence, it should not be diffi- 
cult, 1t seems to me, for the Department of the Interior to reorient the 
reports on the Senate bills which have very much the same objective, 
although they may be somewhat different in language. 

I would like to have this considered as a formal request if one 
has not already gone down to get these reports up here, because we 
have serious intentions about moving this legislation and we do not 
want to do it without the advice of the Department. 

Mr. McKernan. Sections 3 and 4 of your bill are likely to make 
necessary considerable study. The factor of bringing the Federal 
Government into the vessel purchasing business is perhaps a rather 
serious one with respect to the present legislation. 

Senator Eneue. Yes, it is novel. But as indicated here, it is one of 
the most helpful suggestions that has been made. 

In any case, could you give me an estimate of what time would be 
necessary to get the report? If you can’t get the report cleared by the 
Budget, we would like to have it cleared by your own Department. 
We would like to have it up here. 

Mr. McKernan. I can only estimate that we can certainly move it 
through our bureau and the Department I believe within a very few 
days. I, of course, cannot commit the Bureau of the Budget in this 
respect, and I suspect that they would have to get the views of other 
departments of the Government. 

eter Ener. They are as slow as coal tar in December, but it is 
not unprecedented for a department to send up its own recommenda- 
tions with the statement that their position has not been cleared by 
the Budget. 

I think the Budget sticks its nose into things that do not involve 
them; where actually budgetary considerations are not involved, I 
have never felt the Budget has any business in it. ' They do in this 
one. But nevertheless, if we could get a position of Interior, it would 
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be helpful to us. If you give us the position that you are going to 
send to the Budget, with the caveat on it that you may get vetoed 
over there, that would be all right. We would be glad to have that. 

Mr. McKernan. We will certainly do the best we can on that, 
Senator. 

Senator Eneir. As I understand, the subcommittee in the House 
acted on a counterpart bill yesterday; so, this legislation is getting 
sretty lively, and this session isn’t going to last forever although 
poe Johnson has indicated it may nearly last forever. If you can 
get that up to us as soon as possible as cleared by your Department, 
with the statement that it is being sent at our particular request before 
clearance by the Budget, it will be most helpful to us. If we wait for 
the Budget to act, we will wait until after Christmas. 

Mr. McKernan. You realize we are under certain rules and regula- 
tions, but we will certainly bring this out just as fast as we possibly 
can. 

Senator Enate. Yes. 

We have some people from the Department of Commerce, but I 
am out of time. I am going to have to be at another meeting at 2 
o’clock, and I have some place to go in the meantime. 

I have taken care of all the out-of-town witnesses, have I not ? 

Thank you for coming, Mr. McKernan. 

This hearing will stand in recess to the call of the chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 12:55 p.m., the hearing was adjourned subject to 
call of the chairman.) 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 4, 1959 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForREIGN COMMERCE, 
Mercuanr MARINE AND FISHERIES SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee reconvened, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a.m., in 
room 5110, New Senate Office Building, the Honorable Warren G. 
Magnuson (chairman) presiding. 

The Cuatrman. The committee will come to order. 

Today, and in the two following days, the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, particularly the Subcommittee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, will hold hearings on a series of 13 bills affecting 
our fish and wildlife resources. 

I will place in the record the list of 11 Senate bills and 2 bills that 
have already passed the House of Representatives. 

(The list follows :) 

S. 1262 by Senator Fulbright (Democrat, Arkansas) to establish a 
research program on game fish in dam reservoirs. 

S. 13874 by Senators Saltonstall (Republican, Massachusetts), Ken- 
nedy (Democrat, Massachusetts), Mrs. Smith (Republican, Maine), 
Muskie (Democrat, Maine) and Magnuson, provides program of as- 
sistance in construction of fishing vessels and aid to fish processors. 

S. 1391 by Senator Magnuson, to amend the Black Bass Act to assist 
States in protecting various species of fish, by providing penalties for 
their illegal transportation. 

S. 1575 by Senator Magnuson, authorizes continuing studies of the 
effects of insecticides, herbicides, fungicides, and pesticides, and in- 
creases appropriations for the work from $85,000 to $2,565,000. 

S. 1576 by Senators Magnuson and Jackson (Democrat, Washing- 
ton) to establish a salt water research laboratory in Seattle. 

S. 1781 by Senator Magnuson, to provide research programs on fish 
and wildlife by colleges and universities. 

S. 2053 by Senator Johnson (Democrat, South Carolina) to provide 
for the United States to take over Orangeburg, S.C. fish hatchery. 

S. 2086 by Senators Allott (Republican, Colorado), Carroll (Demo- 
erat, Colorado), Magnuson, Murray (Democrats, Montana), Morse 
(Democrat, Oregon), Humphrey (Democrat, Minnesota), and Neu- 
berger (Democrat, Oregon), to provide for the establishment of a 
National Wildlife Disease Laboratory and authorize an appropriation 
of $3,500,000 for it. 

S. 2338 by Magnuson and Engle (Democrat, California), provides 
a program for construction of fishing vessels and a program of “trade 
ins” for old fishing vessels. 
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S. 2342 by Senators Magnuson, Smathers (Democrat, Florida) and 

Engle (Democrat, California), to create a Federal fishing vessel 
Mortgage Insurance Fund. 
S. 2481 by Senator Magnuson to continue the application of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended, to certain functions re- 
lating to fishing vessels transferred to the Secretary of the Interior, 
and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2398 by Congressman Gavin (Republican, Pennsylvania) to 
provide for a fish hatchery in the northwestern part of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

H.R. 5854 by Congressman Bonner (Democrat, North Carolina) to 
require that interstate shipment of fish under the Black Bass Act must 
conform to the laws of the State or Territory in which caught, taken, 
purchased, ete. (Same as 8S. 1391—Black Bass Act.) 

The CuarrMan. In 1956, this committee reported S. 3275, an act to 
establish a sound and comprehensive national policy with respect to 
fish and wildlife; to strengthen the fish and wildlife segments of the 
national economy; to establish within the Department of the Interior 
the Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife; to establish a U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, and for other purposes. 

This act was to be known as the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, and, 
Public Law 1024—84th Congress, chapter 1036—approved August 
1956, is known by that designation. 

The Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce gave 
its approval to the President’s nominee for the First Assistant Secre- 
tary for Fish and Wildlife, Ross L. Leffler. 

Today, Assistant Secretary Lefller will report to the Subcommittee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. In August of 1959, Mr. Leffler, 
we ask you; how is everything in the Department of Fish and Wild- 


life ? 





STATEMENT OF ROSS LEFFLER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR FISH 
AND WILDLIFE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, ACCOMPANIED 
BY DONALD L. McKERNAN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL 
FISHERIES 


Mr. Lerrier. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee. 

Is it your wish that I read this statement or shall we just file it for 
the record ¢ 

Shall I read the statement to you ? 

The CHarrman. Yes, sir; I think you should. I think we would 
like to hear it. 

Mr. Lerrirr. It is indeed a pleasure to appear before your com- 
mittee and discuss accomplishments and problems in the conserva- 
tion of our wildlife and fisheries resources. 

You are most certainly aware that the management of these natural 
resources demands constant vigilance on the part of us all to protect, 
enhance, and make available for future Americans the untold benefits 
that come to those who husband these soils, waters, forests, and wild- 
life. 

The future of this country is dependent on strong natural resources. 
Our stewardship should thus be strong and vigorous to maintain this 
goal. It takes a fine degree of balance of the scientific, political, and 
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public interest and forces to weld a natural resource program. Of 
this, I am sure, you are cognizant because of your important role in the 
development and enactment of the Fish and ‘Wildlife Act of 1956. 

A highlight of this act, in my opinion, is the national policy state- 
ment contained therein. For the first time we have such a statement 
of objec tives and policy to guide the overall development of our activi- 
ties. This isa historic development. 

Secondly, it gave us the administrative tools to organize our forces 
into a workable unit, recognizing the many facets of our work—the 
areas of research, man: .gement, coordination, and information. Ap- 
pended to this st itement is our latest organizational chart for your 
examination which will show our organization at a glance. 

The first step in reorganizing was to develop the bures ius along these 
lines. This required considerable time and effort in staffing and re- 
adjustment, but all during this period of change I feel that both 
bureaus carried out their responsibilities and programs in an efficient 
manner. All field activities are organized along a similar pattern, 
as shown, and are the responsibility of our regional directors. This 
has achieved better coordination of field programs and permitted 
quicker and more direct action on field problems. 

In closely related fields of endeavor, such as river basin studies, 
engineering, and realty, provision was made for one bureau to render 
services to the other so as to reduce effort and avoid duplicate staffs. 
A comprehensive study showed the wisdom of having separate ad- 
ministrative staffs to handle the housekeeping facilities of two bu- 
reaus with their different located regional a field laboratories and 
staffs, as well as to maintain necessary managerial control over two dif- 
ferent types of programs. In the important field of conservation edu- 

‘ation We are preparing to service the needs of both bureaus through 
the Office of Information in the Commissioner’s Office. I feel con- 
fident. that the bureaus are organized on a sound basis, that each is 
capably staffed, and that progress toward our goals of a fruitful pro- 
gram of conservation and management of our fish and wildlife re- 
sources may be expected. 

Section 6 of the Reorganization Act provided for the transfer to 
the Department of the Interior of all functions of other agencies 
relating to the development, advancement, management, conservation, 
and protection of commercial fisheries. This has been substantially 
completed by agreements, transfers, and memoranda of understanding. 
For example, the Bureau of Commercial Fisheri ies now handles trans- 
portation rate problems which were formerly in the Department of 
Agriculture. It is also initiating a mortgage insurance program for 
fishing vessels which was the responsibility of the Department of 
Commerce. 

From the Department of Agriculture it has taken over the inspec- 
tion and certification of fishery products. This bureau now has 3z 
inspectors in 25 plants spread across the country. In the first year 
of operation almost eighty million pounds of fishery products have 
been inspected and certified. This very promising program is aiding 
the industry to complete with other food products, provides higher 
quality fish to the consumer, and is one of the most important ap- 
proaches toward meeting the continually increasing imports of fishery 
products. 
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Section 4 of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 provides for the 
inaking of loans to owners of fishing vessels and fishing gear and to 
those conducting research into the basic problems of the fisheries. 
This program has been operating since late in 1956. During that 
time it has received almost 600 applications for loans, totaling almost 
$19 million. 

More than 300 of these applications have been approved for a total 
of almost $8 million. Pending applications amount to an additional 
$3,100,000. Principal and interest payments have returned well over 
« million dollars to the original $10 million loan fund. We estimate 
that the loans made have been largely instrumental in keeping a fleet 
of 300 vessels at sea with an annual productive capacity of about 230 
million pounds. 

In other fields, transitional arrangements have been made for the 
smooth transfer of fishery and wildlife management responsibilities 
from the Service to the new State of Alaska. 

Important legislation passed by Congress has opened the way for 
our bureaus to do a better job of conserving our wildlife resources. 

The $3 Duck Stamp Act makes revenues available for acquisition 
of vitally needed waterfowl habitat. Plans for land acquisition are 
progressing in concert with our partnership philosophy of working 
with the State fish and game departments and the respective Flyway 
Councils to fully service the needs of our migratory birds. The new 
unit plan of acquisition for land purchases has enabled us to step up 
about three times the rate of approvals in previous years. 

The Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act provided for increased 
coordination with various water development programs, and the so- 
called Pesticide Act provides for continuing study of these operations 
on fish and wildlife resources. 

I am providing the committee members with copies of our latest 
annual report which covers in detail many accomplishments of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. However, I should like to call your atten- 
tion to some significant contributions. 

Issuance of oil and gas leasing regulations to protect wildlife values 
on our refuges. 

Settlement of issues relative to military use of the Wichita National 
Wildlife Refuge, the Kodiak bear-cattle problem, freshening the 
Topock Marsh along the Colorado River, and the land-use question at 
the Klamath Tule Marsh. 

Inauguration of a comprehensive research program of fish culture 
in ricefields. 

Establishment of fishery management services to provide for better 
planning and recommending fish management practices. 

A research program on insecticides and pesticides and their effects 
on wildlife. 

Comprehensive studies made on the plight of several segments of 
depressed fishery areas. 

Exploration and finding new fishery resources in the seas. 

Progress in the control of lamprey eels in the Great Lakes 

Establishing a branch of Columbia River Fisheries to coordinate a 
variety of programs to that fishery. 

Research on shellfish problems such as oysters. 
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May I depart from the text. We believe we now have a program 
which will enable us to control the starfish problem in the Long Island 
Sound. If it is as successful as we hope it will be, I think we have 
one of the answers to that problem. 

Inauguration of fishing vessel safety studies. : 

Studies on the pattern of migration of Asian and American races 
of salmon. 

Increased activity and representation on International Fishery and 
Seal Commissions. 

Your committee has scheduled hearings to be held the next few 
days on some of the more important items of legislation which are 
significant to the operation of the Fish and Wildlife Service. ‘The 
variety of subject matter contained in this schedule indicates the com- 
plexity of problems and activities that confront our organization In 
managing fish and wildlife resources. 

While confronted with a large and challenging task of meeting cur- 
rent demands, the Service is not unmindful of the future. As we 
look ahead, our future in developing our marine resources rests with 
a greatly strengthened program to more fully explore and under- 
stand the complexities and interplay of our fishery resources in their 
ocean and estuarine environments—to find the keys that will help 
unlock intelligent management programs. 

We must be constantly alert and inquisitive to find better ways to 
harvest these resources with economical and efficient gear to compete 
with other countries of the world. 

Technological research will show us the ways to handle the fishery 
product so that the consumer will obtain the highest quality product 
obtainable and enable our fisheries to compete in the constantly chang- 
ing economic pattern of national and international markets. 

The rapid expansion of our own population brings a terrific impact 
on our wildlife resources. Here, too, we are beset with developing 
ways and means of maintaining and even increasing the production of 
wildlife on every available unit of land. 

The intelligent management of our sport fishery resources is impera- 
tive to provide the recreational needs of our people today and in the 
future. Hunting and fishing are recreations we must maintain to pro- 
vide the aesthetic medicine needed by our people in the rapidly expand- 
ing space age of activity and international pressures. 

To more effectively produce these conditions, a strong research pro- 
gram must give us the answers to produce the fish and wildlife neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of the future. 

Our people must be aware of the conditions and understand the 
values and nature of our programs through adequate informational 
and educational activities. Public understanding and support is as 
vital as any phase of our program. ; 

I trust I have given you an adequate, though brief, report on the 
activities and problems of the Fish and Wildlife Service. Your con- 
sidered attention to our Service in meeting these needs is indeed appre- 
ciated. 

(The document referred to faces this page.) 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Leffler. 

I have several questions, some of them I am sure will be covered 
in your report to the committee. You say the mortgage insurance 
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0 was taken over, under the law, from responsibility of the 
epartment of Commerce. Is that for ship construction ? 

Mr. Lerrter. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is it loans on gear and repairs? 

Mr. Lerruezr. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Not on initial construction? 

Mr. Lerrier. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. As I recall, I was the author of the bill, we put $10 
million in the revolving fund; is that correct ? 

Mr. Lerrirer. That was in the loan fund; yes, sir. That is different 
from the mortgage insurance program. 

The Cuatrman. For the record, will you explain the difference? 

Mr. Lerrter. I am going to ask Mr. McKernan to explain it to you. 

Mr. McKernan. The fisheries loan fund, Senator, was authorized 
in the 1956 Fisheries Act and $10 million was appropriated to carry 
out the activities under the 1956 act. That was for replacement of 
vessels lost, as you may recall. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. McKernan. $3 million has been added in the current fiscal 
year to this loan fund, which we hope will make it a revolving 
fund, that is, we hope it will be the last time we will be called upon 
to come to Congress. 

The Cuarrman. In the Appropriations Committee, I also happen 
to be a member of that subcommittee, we added $3 million. We 
thought $5 million would have been a better figure, but we com- 
promised with the $3 million. The discussion was based upon the 
fact that if that did not prove to be adequate, we would be very sym- 
pathetic toward adding enough until we had reached the point where, 
as you say, it would actually and literally be a revolving fund. 

We have before us the number of loans, the number of applications, 
but what about the repayments? Have you suffered any losses or 
any lag in repayments ? 

Mr. McKernan. Mr. Leffler has asked that I comment on that, Sen- 
ator. We have had a remarkably good record. This is not to say 
that we have not had some losses. In most instances, these losses 
have been in two areas of the country and in those two areas where 
we have critical, serious fishery problems. That is New England, 
for one, and southern California tuna area, Senator Engle’s area. In 
these two places we have attempted to adjust our regulations and ad- 
just our rules to accommodate the critical situation which has oc- 
curred but, even so, in some instances; after consultation and in a 
sense mutual agreement with boatowners and investors, we have been 
forced or it has been suggested that we foreclose. 

Our losses, however, have been minimal to the present time in this 
regard. 

The CuatrmMan. Would the income from interest be sufficient to 
cover the losses so that the Government would end up without any 
overall loss ? 

Mr. McKernan. Up until the present time we are cautiously opti- 
mistic about that, Senator. Of course, if the current trend in certain 
critical areas continues, I can certainly foresee losses in our fishery 


loan fund, because in southern California in the tuna industry at the 
present time, as all of us know, and in New England, the critical 
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situations there are not improving as they should. When these people 
cannot make a profit from their fishing activities, of course, they are 
in no position to repay these loans. If we could get these two areas 
back on their feet, or even where they were 2 years ago, I would say 
we would have a much better chance of sustaining our present fund. 

The CuatrMan. I assume the Senator from California will want 
to ask a few questions for information on this tuna matter a little 
later on, and I also want to announce that we have Mr. Tom Rice 
down here from the New England area to give us the benefit of his 
advice on some of the matters affecting that particular area. 

The chairman would like to ask, because with the cooperation of 
Mr. Leffler we got together and upped the duck stamp to $3, do you 
believe that you will sell as many stamps as formerly ? 

Mr. Lerrier. It looks all right so far, but we may have to seriously 
curtail the season this year, which could affect the sale. There are 
two schools of thought. One is that it may drop off, and the other 
one is that people will always go duck hunting, even though we might 
have to cut down on the number of days or reduce bag limits. 

The Cuatrman. You will recall the wildlife groups very strongly 
favored this. 

Mr Lerrter. Very strongly. 

The CHatrman. The Department came to the committee on their 
own volition and suggested that we proceed as rapidly as possible in 
the acquisition of these lands before prices go up, in hopes that we 
will be able to have real conservation on waterfowl. 

Mr. Lerrter. From the standpoint of waterfowl, Mr. Chairman, 
if I may make this comment, I think this act was one of the most 
important pieces of legislation that has been passed in recent years. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you for that statement, Mr. Leffler. Is 
the acquisition program making reasonable progress ? 

Mr. Lerrier. We are proceeding with our acquisition program, 
though, as you know, the 100-percent allocation for that purpose does 
not go into effect until July 1, 1960, but we are moving ahead. 

The Cnatrman. You are getting some of the preliminaries ready 
so when it does take effect you can move; is that right? 

Mr. Lerrier. We are building our machinery to get the thing mov- 
ing rapidly as soon as we get the money available. 

The Cratrrman. Using the word “available,” hoping we will sell 
as many duck stamps as we used to sell at $2; even some of the wild- 
life people testified they might buy a duck stamp even though they 
were not going to shoot. a duck or try to shoot them. A lot of us do 
not shoot either, but we buy the stamp. 

Senator Eneiz. We shoot at them. 

The Cuarrman. I had a personal experience last fall and I have a 
suggestion to make to the Department. I started to go duck hunting 
and arrived at the duck place on Armistice Day. There were about 
eight of us in the party, including a Federal judge, who kept us in 
line. The post. office was closed in this small town and we could not 
find the postmistress. So naturally, we went to the sporting goods 
store, which in a town of this size is usually the hardware store, the 
local billiard and pool place, or tobacco store. They did not have any 
duck stamps for those of us that did not have them. I knew these 
people so I asked them why? They said that when they went to the 
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post office they had to pay for them in advance and, therefore, they 

would not: buy any more as they could not return them. They bought 
the minimum and, as a result, they had to turn down many people 
who would get in late after the post office was closed. 

I offer the suggestion that you have some arrangement with the Post 
Office Dep: wrtment that any of these people who sell duck stamps could 
take out X number of stamps and then return to the Post Office De- 
partment and be acountable for what they did sell, but if they had two 
or three or five or six left over, they would not be stuck with them. 

We might sell a few more that way. 

Mr. Lerrier. We might. 

The Cuarrman. In this particular case, of course, we were unable 
to shoot that day. We had to wait until the post office opened. 

Mr. Lerrier. That was unfortunate. 

The Cuarrman. I am sure you will find most of the people that 
handle duck stamps in these communities are local, reliable people. 
They will go back to the post office and return the unsold stamps. | 
hope the Postmaster General—he is a hunter—I think he will under- 
stand this. 

Mr. Lerrier. We will take it up with him. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE IN’ ERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., August 10, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN MAGNUSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C 

Dewar SENATOR MAGNUSON: Apropos to your remarks concerning the difficulty 
you and your friends experienced in attempting to obtain a duck stamp last 
fall I have determined that Public Law 8388, approved on July 30, 1956, pro- 
vides for the sale of duck stamps in quantity to sporting-goods dealers, hunting 
clubs, and the like. Provision is also made in the law for the redemption of un- 
sold stamps in blocks of two or more by the Post Office Department after the 
close of the waterfowl season. 

In view of the preceding there is no apparent need for additional legislation 
or a change in the present administrative procedures of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ross LEFrcer, Assistant Secretary. 

The Cuarrman. In the list here highlighting some of the accom- 
plishments you mention the Kodiak bear-cattle problem. What has 
happened on that? Senator Bartlett will be interested in this. 

Mr. Lerrier. There was a strip 1 mile wide where the bear were 
getting in on some of the cattlemen’s territory there. There were 
some losses, so we moved the boundary of the refuge west and then 
to the coast. 

The CuarrMan. Has that helped solve the problem ? 

Mr. Lerrier. Yes; that had the support of the people of Kodiak 
Island, with one exception. 

The CuarrMan. I imagine that will be in the report. What about 
the inauguration of the research program of fish culture in the rice- 
fields? That is due to a bill that was also put out by this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Lerruer. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. It was signed and Congress approved it. Has 
that program been proceeding to your satisfaction ? 
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Mr. Lerrver. Well, I would like to see it moving a little faster, to 
be very frank with you, Senator, but 1 would say it is moving within 
the limits of our finances as rapidly as possible. We are getting the 
land for the experimental station and getting the thing in shape. 

The Cuairman. Has the station ac tually been in operation / 

Mr. Lerruer. No, not yet. 

The Cuarrman. When do you expect it to be in operation? If you 
do not have the date, please get it for us. 

Mr. Lerrcer. | think it is a year, but I would rather get a firm 
figure. 

The Cuairman. I suggest that you put a statement, about the 
progress or lack of progress and the reason for it, in the record so we 
will have that information as Congress has directed. I feel that you 
will have suflicient funds to proceed and not have to skimp. 

Mr. Lerrier. Yes. 


STATEMENT FOR THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


The first appropriation of $80,000 under the authority of Public Law 85-342 
Was made in fiscal year 1959 for land acquisition, plans, and surveys leading 
to establishment of an experiment station for fish-farming research. 

With these funds purchase agreements have been made for two parcels of 
land totaling 296 acres in Arkansas and Desha Counties, Ark. The Arkansas 
County property was purchased from the University of Arkansas and is immedi- 
ately adjacent to its Rice Branch Experiment Station; title has been conveyed 
to the Government. The Attorney General is examining title to the Desha County 
property and conveyance probably will not be long delayed. The two areas 
have been surveyed for boundaries and topographic features and certain arrange- 
ments have been made for improvement of water supplies. 

Land development and construction plans are well advanced. The fiscal year 
1960 appropriation of $350,000 for construction only will make it possible to 
proceed with complete plans and specifications for invitation of construction bids 
within the next 2 or 8 months. These will include bids for laboratory construc- 
tion, fish-holding facilities, reservoirs, and experimental ponds of varying sizes. 
When the facilities are completed and program funds appropriated, fish-farming 
problems like selection of species, parasite and disease control, water quality, 
spawning and food requirements, and selective breeding for desirable qualities, 
will be studied. 


The Cramman. What has the program been on exploration and 
finding of new fishery resources in the high seas? 

Mr. Lerrier. We have had our fishing vessels at sea; the work of 
the Oregon in the gulf has been most excellent. I would like to refer 
this question to the Director of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
so that he can give the answer more concisely and quickly. 

Mr. McKernan. Quickly moving around the coastline, Senator, the 
Delaware has been working on two major projects in New E ngland: 
One, attempting to find some new grounds perhaps in deeper waters 
in the area of the Georges Banks and close-in waters in New Eng- 
land. It has been working on exploring and defining a little bet- 
ter the stocks of tuna which have been located off the New England 
coast. 

In addition to this, it has been doing work in attempting to develop 
more fishing trawls for the capture of the bottom fish, the idea here 
being, of course, perhaps our fishermen might eventually compete 
more successfully with their foreign competitors if our trawls were 
at maximum efficiency. Of course, here again, our fishing fleet is 
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getting old and obsolete and we are under severe handicap in this 
regard. 

Moving down further on the coast, we have located some rather 
important beds of a shrimp which has been called the “royal red 
shrimp” off the east coast of Florida. These grounds show great 
potential for development of the important shrimp fisheries. 

The CuHarrMan. They are down deeper, are they not ? 

Mr. McKernan. Deeper and out farther. Our exploration of the 
northeastern coast of southern California, Senator, has led to the 
expansion of American shrimp fisheries into these partic ular areas 
off the northern shores in offshore waters of South America. At the 
present time, we estimate somewhere in the neighborhood of 50 
American boats in this area for the first time are taking advantage 
of the results of our explorations. 

The Cuarrman. Where are those from, Crescent City ? 

Mr. McKernan. The small cocktail-shrimp fisheries on the west 
coast of the United States is another area where we have done major 
exploratory work, as 1 am sure you know. ‘They fish from about San 
Francisco north in the green mud bottom, Senator, and pick up these 
cocktail-size shrimp. They have been located all up and down the 
coast from San Francisco north and are extremely abundant in 
Alaska. In fact, there is great expansion of the shrimp fisheries 
around Kodiak and around Shum: gin Islands in Alaska. 

Senator Barrierr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question there? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Senator Barrierr. Would you go into that a little bit more. I 
have heard but not authoritatively about some tremendous discoveries 
of shrimp having been made in Alaska. Is that correct? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes; we have discovered a tremendous concentra- 
tion of shrimp from the Shumagin Island around the bulge to Prince 
William Sound and even down a little further south than that. The 
catches are from 10 to 100 times as much as the normal shrimp catches. 
There are a number of companies that heretofore have been engaged 
only in salmon fisheries which are now considering and, in fact, some 
are actually going into shrimp fishing in these Alaskan waters. I 
think this is going to be a major indust! ry in Alaska in a few years. 

Senator Barrterr. Is it true that some of the companies that en- 
gaged in shrimp fishing and processing on the gulf coast are now in- 
vesting in Alaska? 

Mr. McKernan. I understand this to be the case. 

Senator Barrierr. Several new plants have been opened such as 
the one at Seward. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, and these new peeler machines, Senator, the 
various kinds of machines that shell the smaller species of shrimp 
economically, they have actually changed the economics of the Alas- 
kan shrimp picture considerably. 

Senator Barrierr. How is that? 

Mr. McKernan. Heretofore the cost of shelling the shrimp by hand 
was almost prohibitive and by bringing in the machine shellers, it 
has made the shelling economical. 

Senator Bartterr. Is this a recent development, this machine? 
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Mr. McKernan. Fairly recent development. It was developed on 
the gulf and brought into the Pacific Northwest in recent years and 
in the States of Washington, Oregon, and California. 

Senator Bartierr. These new shrimp beds, are they one size of 
shrimp, the small one that is found around Petersburg or are there 
several different sizes? 

Mr. McKernan. In Alaska, there are some beds and there has been 
some exploration that has located some larger size shrimp, also, some 
spot shrimp, they are of excellent quality. As yet they have not been 
found in anywhere near the abundance as the small cocktail-size 
shrimp. 

The Cuatrman. Now that land-use question on Klamath Tule 
Marsh, has that been cleared up ? 

Mr. Lerrier. Not entirely. We will ultimately have to have some 
legislation in order to make certain payments out there before it is 
finally cleared up entirely. There is right now some difference of 
opinion relative to the Klamuth Straits area as to whether some land 
should or should not be exchanged. 

The CuamrmMan. That affects the entire program. 

Mr. Lerrier. Yes; it is one of the most important resting grounds. 

The Cuarrman. As you know, we passed the dogfish bill and we 
added the starfish amendment to it in the Senate. That bill is still in 
the House, but am I to understand from your statement that you are 
now working on the starfish matter regardless of the future of that 
bill? 

Mr. Lerrier. That is right and Dr. Loosanoff before the oyster in- 
dustry meeting the other day presented a program which we hope 
will work. We have to add that because sometimes these things are 
not as promising as they look, but it does look as though it might be 
a solution to the problem of elimination of starfish. If you would 
like more details, I will ask Mr. McKernan to give you some in con- 
nection with that. It concerns a type of—I am going to have to use 
the word “poison,” which promises to eliminate the starfish in that 
area. You put it in with a sort of sandbank. 

The CHarrMan. Would the bill strengthen that program or ad- 
versely affect it ? 

Mr. McKernan. The starfish section of that bill would be almost 
essential to handle the present critical situation that now exists, Sena- 
tor, in Long Island because there has been an unusual and almost 
fantastic increase in the number of starfish. 

The Crarrman. If you people think there should be any amendment 
made to that section of the bill, I would suggest that you contact 
Congressman Bonner immediately. He will be very receptive to any 
suggestions you have. I do not recall that we knew the exact language 
that was needed, but it may be sufficient the way it is. 

Mr. Lerrter. I believe it is sufficient as it is but we will take a look 
at it. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, your studies on the pattern of migration of 
Asian and American races of salmon, of course, Mr. McKernan has 
testified before us on that on many occasions. What have you got out 
there this year ? 
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Mr. McKernan. Out in the high seas ? 

The CHarmman. Yes. 

Mr. McKernan. Of course, the pattern of Japanese fishing was 
most fortunate this year and it appeared to us that the Japanese did 
fish in a most oe vative manner. This was pretty much a unilateral 
action by the Japanese, but it did allow a substantial proportion of 
the Bristol Bay run to enter Bristol Bay. While the run was not 
large, it was slightly bigger than we had pessimistically estim: ated 
aa in general, the fishery y went off very well. In fact, Senator, in my 
opinion, it was a smoother operation in Bristol Bay than we have had 
for a number of years. There was a consolidation of plants, that is 
the fishery plants, and the local people had a good season in Bristol 
Bay this year for the size of the run. 

The spawning experiment was the most successful we have had for 
20 years for the low cycling in Bristol Bay. All in all, I was very 
pleased with the results and I was most pleased w ~ the cooperation 
extended by the Japanese in this a very critical yea 

I certainly believe that the actions of your aeaieiie and the 
Senators and the Congressmen was partly responsible in pointing 
up the importance of conservative fishing in the high seas by the 
Japanese. 

The CHarrMan. Since you last appeared before the committee, 
have you changed your opinion one iota about the intermingling of 
stocks west of the 175th meridian ? 

Mr. McKernan. No, Senator, we have not. In fact, all of our data 
as we collect and analyze it simply shows more clearly that the Bristol 
Bay salmon migrate * substantial quantities west of the provisional 
extension line and in fact probably can be harvested and even de- 
pleted west of that particular line. That is not true of other major 
stocks of salmon in California. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, your opinion is still the same as 
it was when you testified in Seattle in April? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. I want to run over this briefly as there are some 
serious problems there. Now on the Bering Sea matter, I have been 
getting — and I am sure the Department of Interior has too, 
from the N avy, concerning the Russian fleet. Only last week, the 
report, which was classified, shows that they are pretty serious in 
their business by the looks of the number of ships in the area. Would 
you agree with me? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, we are certainly concerned and are attempt- 
ing within the limits of our available facilities to watch the develop- 
ment of these fisheries by the Russians. 

The CuarrmMan. I would think that on this whole question of ocean 
research we had better not find ourselves lagging behind and we had 
better try to convince all concerned that it is time we do something. 
It involves the whole question of oceanography. The Russians are 
stepping up their program all over the world and in particular in 
that area. The last report I received, stated that there was a large 
fleet. up there. 

Mr. McKernan. We think it is absolutely essential to keep pace 
with the rest of the word and, in a sense, our oceanographic fleet is 
pretty much a disgrace at the present time. 
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The Cuamman. The Department of Commerce just today sent me 
a bill to introduce which will extend jurisdiction of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey for more oceanography research out beyond their 
present limits which naturally we will correlate with the things you 
people are trying to do. Are your ships adequate for the work you 
want to do? 

Mr. McKernan. No. 

Mr. Lerrier. No. 

The CuHatrman. Well, you both said no. 

Mr. Lerrter. We are agreed on that point. 

The CHarrman. Well, let's tell the Budget about it because the ex- 
penditure isn’t too great for the results we are going to get. 

Mr. McKernan. Senator, I might comment, with Mr. Lefiler’s and 
your permision, on this. Dr. W liam F. Roy ce, the director of fishery 
research institute of the University of Washington—your home ter- 
ritory—recently was out in the North Pacific high seas and had occa- 
sion to visit. a Japanese research vessel. In fact, they exchanged per- 
sonnel on these vessels. He reported to me that. this Japanese re- 
search vessel was much better constructed to do the research on the 
high seas than the chartered fishing vessels that our scientists had to 
use. In fact, it was a vessel which was much kinder in a choppy sea. 
It had a very soft and gentle roll and was one that you could work in 
in much worse weather. In fact, in his opinion, it was much more 
economical for this reason than our own boats which were constructed 
basically to carry large quantities of fish and to fish in inside waters. 
Here we are attempting to use them on the high seas. This is not very 
economical use of our scientific talents or our funds, really. 

The CHarrman. I think we have all got to get together and push 
this program faster than it is going or otherwise we are going to find 
ourselves way, way behind in this matter. 

Now, on the C olumbia River fisheries, as both of you know, I have 
been deeply interested in Milo Moore’s program of fish farming. Is 
this part of the overall coordination program you have? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, Mr. Chairman. There is very good and very 
close coordination between the States and Federal Government on the 
Columbia River program. They have set up two committees, one of a 
technical nature wherein the technicians get together and talk over 
the research that is needed, how to operate under the funds that are 
available to them and which projects are our most important. They 
set priorities on these projects and operate in that fashion, 

Then there is an administrative committee. On this particular 
committee, our regional directors of both bureaus participate, plus 
Mr. Moore of W ashington, Mr. Day of Oregon, and Mr. Leonard of 
Idaho. They get together and talk over matters dealing in regional 
policy on these particular subjects and it is really working quite 
well, I believe. 

The Cuarrman. Milo says that he thinks it has shown some pretty 
fair success to date or at least pointed up the possibility of some fair 
success on fish farming. ‘They have not actually proven the whole 
thing, but it looks pretty good. If it can work and can be made better, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service would certainly be deeply interested in 
that because it would relieve some of your problems in the area. 

I haven’t any more questions. The Senator from California and 
the Senator from Alaska have some questions they would like to ask. 
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Senator Enetz. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the Secretary 
to refer to page 3 of his statement with regard to section 4 of the Fish 
and Wildlife Act of 1956, which provides for making loans to owners 
of fishing vessels. Does that include construction ? 

Mr. Lerrier. New construction ? 

Senator Enate. Yes. 

Mr. Lerrier. No, replacement. 

Senator Ena. Section 4 of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 
provides for the making of loans to owners of fishing vessels for fish- 
ing gear and vessels, and for research into the basic problems of 
fisheries. It goes on to say the program has been operating since 
1956 and you loaned, on 600 applications, about $19 million. Is that 
to build fishing vessels? 

Mr. Lerrurr. That is to replace vessels that may have been lost or 
to rehabilitate vessels; that is not new construction in the strict sense 
of the word. It is a replacement proposition. 

The Cuatrman. Some of the bills that we have before us deal with 
the subject of new construction though. 

Mr. Lerrirr. That is right. These two do not conflict. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Secretary, so that we will understand. The 
procedure is still this: The application is made to you; you approve 
or disapprove the loan. If it is approved, then the Small Business 
Administration handles the details ? 

Mr. Lerruer. The actual making of the loan, yes, and they also work 
with us in investigating the feasibility of it before we decide to make 
the loan. 

The CHairman. But you approve it and it is perfunctory that they 
go ahead with the details of actually making the loan? 

Mr. Lerruer. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. So anyone applying for a loan should not apply 
to the Small Business Administration, but to the Department of In- 
terior, Fish and Wildlife Service? 

Mr. Lerrier. That is right. : 

Senator Eneie. As I understand this bill, it isn’t broad enough 
to be of assistance to the tuna industry in what it is trying to do, that 
is, to modernize its fleet ? 

Mr. Lerruer. That is correct. 

Senator Enertz. Am I correct in saying it is not broad enough to 
do the job the tuna industry needs to have done? 

Mr. Lerrier. To do the job that the tuna fleet needs, this bill is 
not adequate. It is helpful, but it does not do the job. 

Senator Enexe. Do you think the issuance of Federal ship mort- 
gage insurance on fishing vessels would be helpful ? 

Mr. Lerrter. Helpful, yes. It all helps a little bit. 

The Cuarman. I think we must agree, without going into details, 
that all of our competitors in fishing have some form of Government 
mortgage insurance for replacements, either a tax or, like the Cana- 
dians—a direct mortgage insurance and a replacement—trade-in pol- 





icy such as we have in our merchant marine. 

“Mr. Lerrter. That is correct. 

The CHamrMan. So our people are suffering under a handicap, due 
to the better conditions other nations have with respect to replacing 
fishing vessels. 
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Senator Encie. If section 4 of the act of 1956, the Fish and Wild- 
life Act of 1956, provides for replacements, why wouldn't it help in 
the tuna situation / 

Mr. Lerrver. That is replacement for vessels lost by accident at 
sea. 

Senator Eneie. In other words, if they are sunk out there as has 
happened to a couple recently 4 

Mr. Lerrver. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. All they can now secure is a loan for gear and 
repairs. 

Mr. Lerrier. That is right, that is the bulk of it. 

Senator Eneir. We have a bill pending on that now, S. 2342. I 
assume you will testify on that later ? 

Mr. Lerrier. One of the staff here will testify on that, yes, sir. 

Senator Eneiz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all the ques- 
tions I have. 

The CuairMan. Does the Senator from Alaska have any questions? 

Senator Barrierr. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have two or three ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Secretary, without going into details, will you tell us something 
about the sea lamprey program? How is it coming along? 

Mr. Lerrier. Very well. We are using two methods. We are 
using a “lampreycide”—I use that term advisedly, because I don’t like 
to say poison. It is a chemical. After trying some five or six thou- 
sand chemicals, we have developed this one that we put in the bottom 
that destroys the larvae in the stream, and it is much more effective 
from that standpoint than is the electrical device which stops them 
on the way up the stream. 

I recently visited one of the places where we took over 23,000 lam- 
preys last year in this one place alone. 

Senator Bartitetr. What do you think the prospects are for really 
getting them under control ? 

Mr. Lerrier. If we can continue the program with the cooperation 
of the Canadian people, I believe we will be successful. 

Senator Bartierr. The Canadians are cooperating ? 

Mr. Lerrier. Yes, sir. There were a great many Canadians on the 
northern peninsula of Michigan last May working with our people, 
studying our methods, so they can apply them on the Canadian side. 

Senator Bartierr. Since this has been underway, do you notice any 
return of game or food fish? Has it gone that far yet? 

Mr. Lerrier. I don’t believe I could say we had made any tre- 
mendous strides along that line. 

Senator Bartierr. It would be too early to expect that yet? 

Mr. Lerrier. Yes, and we haven’t taken enough of them out yet. 

Senator Bartierr. This poison or lampreycide that you use, what is 
the experience with it in respect to mortality of fishes? 

Mr. Lerrurr. There is practically no effect upon any other fish, ex- 
cept the lamprey eel, because this goes down into the mud, where the 
larvae of the lamprey is, and destroys them and the fish—there may 
have been a few, but it is practically negligible. 

Senator Bartierr. Are these eels in all the Great Lakes? 

Mr. Lerrier. They are in all of the lakes. Lake Erie probably 
has the least. Ontario has had them for a great many years. They 
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did not enter the other lakes until the opening of the Welland Canal. 
They don’t seem to do well in Lake Erie, but in all the others they are 
prevalent. 

Senator Bartierr. Are they there in great numbers ? 

Mr. Lerrier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barrierr. In your report, on page 335, you mention curtail- 
ment of salmon snagging. Is this a serious matter, and where is the 
program going on ? 

Mr. Lerriter. Snagging of salmon ? 

Senator Bartierr. Yes. 

Mr. Lerrier. The principal complaint, as I recall it—and Mr. Mc- 
Kernan may be able to add to this—was somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of Fairbanks, on a stream near there. That would be on the 
tributary of the Yukon, people were going out and taking the salmon 
that were coming up the stream, snagging them out with these triple 
hooks and in some instances some unscrupulous people were throwing 
stones and logs and things down on the salmon to kill them. And Mr. 
McKernan says on the Kenai they were also doing the same thing. 
This is after the salmon escaped and were on the way to the spawning 
beds. 

Senator Bartiterr. The problem relates entirely to Alaska then‘ 

Mr. Lerrier. I would say that is correct. 

Senator Barrterr. You mention, Mr. Secretary, the new Fur Seal 
Convention between the United States, Canada, and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. In broad terms, what does that convention provide? 

Mr. Lerrier. May I ask Mr. McKernan to give you the details on 
that ? 

Mr. McKernan. This convention provides for a division of the 
harvest of the fur seal of the Pribilof Islands, Mr. Senator, and it 
provides for no high seas sealing at all by Japan, Russia, or British 
Columbia or ourselves, so that the fur seals are taken when the pelts 
are at maximum value, and where none of them are lost and the very 
greatest economic return can be achieved. The Commission carries 
out rather extensive cooperative research, not only on our side of the 
ocean, but also on the Asiatic side, where a portion of the Pribilof seal 
herds migrate. They migrate down off Honshu and Hokkaido and 
the northern Japanese islands, and in previous years have been taken 
over there with great waste, because they could only actually capture 
a fraction of the number they killed by harpooning and by killing 
on the high seas. The Japanese have abstained from doing that com- 
pletely and as a result they are given a proportion of the harvest from 
the Pribilofs. 

Senator Barrierr. Is this a four-power commission / 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bartierr. Do the Canadians, Japanese, and Russians get 
pelts or do they get money derived from the sale of skins ? 

Mr. McKernan. Pelts. 

Senator Barrierr. Do we actually turn over so many skins to them 
from the Pribilofs ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Bartierr. In what proportion is the division made? 

Mr. McKernan. The Russians harvest, as I remember—I am tak- 
ing this from my memory now, so forgive me if I am wrong in minor 
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degree—I believe it is 15 to Canada, 15 to Japan, and the Russians 
take their own harvest from the Robin Islands in Komandorskie. 
There is some minor technicality about some additional small bonus 
in case a certain proportion are taken for study on the high seas, and 
so forth, that I can’t recall, but essentially the figures that I have 
given you are correct. 

Senator Barrierr. The Russians do not. get any of the Pribilof furs 
then ? 

Mr. McKernan. No. 

Senator Barrierr. And we do not get any furs from the Russian 
Islands? 

Mr. McKernan. Correct. 

Senator Barrierr. Neither do the Japanese nor the Canadians get 
any of the Russian furs? 

Mr. McKernan. I don’t believe so. 

Senator Barrierr. Now the report mentions protection for the polar 
bear and walrus on the high seas. Would you care to comment on 
that 

Mr. Lerrier. There has been considerable agitation over the tak- 
ing of polar bear with airplanes on the Polar Sea. We have been 
trying to get some authentic figures to determine what effect that 
may have on the population of polar bear, which of course is extremely 
difficult. I don’t believe, at the present time, we have really authentic 
figures to support any contention that we have on that. 

“Senator Barrierr. But you are working on that? 

Mr. Lerrver. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barrierr. You consider this a vital research program, I 
hope ¢ 

Mr. Lerrier. Not only the polar bear, but also the walrus. And 
we have the same problem with the walrus, on the killing of walrus. 
It is vital we protect the walrus asa resource for the Indians of Alaska. 
It is estimated that there is a probable population of walrus in the 
neighborhood of 45,000, it takes quite a while to reproduce so that 
the actual kill of walrus for use would not do any harm. It is 
the indiscriminate killing that is done at times that does the damage. 
Now where all that is done we don’t know; we don’t know of course 
what is going on on the other side. 

Senator Barriterr. That of course poses a problem. I would like 
you to comment on this, Mr. Secretary: A year or two ago, in the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee room, a film was 
being shown of the Northwest Passage by the Coast Guard and there 
was a commodore from the Canadian Navy in the room, he expressed 
to me great alarm at the killing of w: alrus on our side, and ventured 
the forecast that, if this continued, in 10 years there would be no 
walrus left at all. He said people can’t continue to have walrus 
killed only for the ivory and expect the animals to last. And he said, 
“We recognize this danger in the eastern Canadian Arctic and we 
substituted a stone and gave this stone to the Eskimo people and 
taught them how to carve from this stone instead of ivory and this 
had proved successful and has built up quite an industry.” 

I noted in the Nome, Alaska, paper the other day an ad from the 
A. Polet store which normally sells Alaska ivory products featuring 
the work of these Canadian Eskimos in stone and I wondered if our 
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Government has inquired into the possibility and/or the need for 
doing something similar on our side? 

Mr. Lerrier. We recognize this need, and have been giving it some 
attention, but not as much as we will have to. Not only is the killing 
of the walrus for its ivory very likely to deplete it, but as is well 
known, in killing the w: alrus on the high seas the losses are V ery great. 
I believe that it is in the neighborhood lof 114 to 2 for every one that is 
saved. They sink and are * lost, you see. I recall counting on the 
shore, within a few miles of Kot zebue, 38 carcasses washed up, many 
of which had their ivory still on them. 

Senator Bartiterr. Would you be inclined to agree then, from the 
knowledge available to you, with this Can: idian naval officer that 
we cannot continue to permit killing on the scale that has been taking 
place ? 

Mr. Lerrter. I think that is absolutely correct. On the basis of 
the meager information that we have, I would say that I would agree 
with the statement of the Canadian naval officer. 

Senator Bartrierr. But actually you have merely started your re- 
search program relating to this? 

Mr. Laareitt. As far as the stone is concerned. We have been study- 
ing the walrus for some time and hope we can curtail the wanton waste 
of the walrus. 

Senator Barrierr. You do have, however, a problem that doesn’t 
confront the Canadians, in that these walrus appear in Bering Strait, 
and the walrus does not know where the international boundary is? 

Mr. Lerrier. That is right. 

Senator Bartietrr. Thank you. 

Senator Enertr. Do I understand that you are fearful the polar 
bear will be exterminated ? 

Mr. Lerrier. There has been a great deal of fear that the polar 
bear might be exterminated if the kill gets too large. It is somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 200 apparently at the present time and we 
“an stand that on the basis of what we have seen, but we will have to 
do more research to prove that and get more facts, all the way around 
the polar circle, to be sure of that, because we have no means of know- 
ing whether the polar bear that we kill this year was over on the other 
side last year. 

Senator Eneiz. You mean he came over the mountain, so to speak ? 

Mr. Lerrier. That is right, and in discussing the matter with the 
Russians, I find that they have even seen polar bear at the North Pole. 

Senator Bartrierr. Might we explain to the Senator from California 
that only in the last 3 or 4 years has there come into being this prac- 
tice of taking a small airplane and going out from land and searching 
over the Arctic ice until a polar bear is spotted and then landing 
nearby and killing him. The polar bear has never been subjected to 
this kind of hunting before and as Mr. Leffler says, we simply don’t 
know what the consequence will be. 

Senator Eneie. Do you prohibit that now ? 

Mr. Lerrier. We have no jurisdiction to prohibit the killing out- 
side the 3-mile limit. 

Senator Enexie. But do you prohibit the hunting of polar bears by 
airplane inside the 3-mile limit? 

Mr. Lerrier. They are not taking them there. It is all outside. 
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Senator Encie. Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that hunting by air- 
plane is very dangerous business. We used to hunt coyote up in my 
country by airplane. Two of my friends got killed and I am now a 
retired aerial coyote hunter. The coyote killed more of us than we 
did of them. 

Mr. Lerrier. I would like to support the Senator from Alaska’s 
statement to this effect: I believe that the polar bear and the walrus 
situation 1s extremely serious and one which we must study and work 
on very carefully, otherwise we may find ourselves without either 
polar bear or walrus. It is extremely difficult to get. information 
and we have a more serious problem in some respects than the Cana- 
dians, because of our proximity to Russia, but I believe the Russians 
will work with us. I talked to the minister over there and he told 
me the year before last they took 120 polar bear legally and he said 
“T don’t know how many the whalers killed.” 

The CuHarrmMan. Don’t you have to have, even though you go be- 
yond the 3-mile limit, a license to land a polar bear in Alaska, an 
Alaskan game license ? 

Mr. Lerrier. To land it in Alaska; yes. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Lerrier. We are working with the Alaskan people to work out 
a program whereby we can control the landings. 

The Cuatrman. Do they limit the number of licenses they issue, 
or do they just give every applicant a license ? 

Senator Barrierr. I don’t think they limit the number of licenses. 
They limit the number of bear any one hunter can take. But what 
the regulations say about polar bear, very frankly, I don’t know. 

Mr. Lerrier. Would you like to have me prepare a short statement 
on that for the record 

The CHatrMan. Yes, I think the Senator from Alaska would like 
that, too. 

Mr. Lerrier. I welcome the opportunity to do that, because frankly 
Tam very much worried about that situation. 

(The statement is as follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON : As requested by Senator Bartlett on August 4, in the 
course of discussion with members of your committee, we are pleased to furnish 
additional information for the record regarding licensing control over walrus 
and polar bear along the coast of Alaska. ; 

Prior to July 1, 1959, the only license requirements applicable to taking of 
walrus and polar bear along the coast of Alaska were contained in the Walrus 
Act (48 U.S.C. 248), and the Alaska Game Law (48 U.S.C. 192); the license 
requirements of the former were tied into the latter for administrative purposes. 

These acts required a license for nonnatives only. The fee for taking walrus 
was $50 for a nonresident of Alaska and $25 for a resident. The fee for polar 
bear was $50 for a nonresident and $3 for a resident. These license requirements 
did not apply outside the 3-mile limit, but in most instances they were observed 
there because of the possibility of locating one of these animals within the 
3-mile limit while en route to the outer areas. 

Regulatory amendments effective July 1, 1959, reduced the Federal license 
fee for taking polar bear to $1 for residents and nonresidents alike. No change 
was made in the walrus license requirements. Both of these Federal require- 
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ments will terminate on December 31, 1959, as a result of provisions contained 
in the Alaska Statehood Act. 

A licensing act passed by the first Alaska State Legislature became effective 
on July 1, 1959, and requires a State license for any person, native and non- 
native alike, to take these animals. The fees for these licenses are $5 for resi- 
dents and $20 for nonresidents and aliens, and in addition nonresidents are re- 
quired to obtain big game tags for which the charge is $100 for walrus and $150 
for polar bear. These fees are applicable only within the 3-mile limit; and 
while the State law authorizes import control, to the best of our knowledge no 
import fees have been established. 

The potential revenue and effect of the existing Federal and State require- 
ments and particularly those of the State which alone will remain after Decem- 
ber 31, 1959, can best be evaluated by reviewing statistics on the annual kill. 
In recent years the estimated annual kill of walrus along the Alaska coast has 
been 2,200 animals and of polar bear from 150 to 200 animals. About 80 per- 
cent of the kill of each species occurs outside the 3-mile limit. While nonnative 
hunters take but five or six walrus annually, they account for almost two-thirds 
of the annual kill or polar bear. 

The Pacific walrus inhabit the waters of the United States and of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and international waters in between. The annual 
kill of these animals is now about twice their annual increase, and the herd is 
declining rapidly. 

We believe the past annual kill of polar bear is not depleting their numbers; 
however, these bears have been more difficult to locate in recent years and there 
is some indication of circumpolar travel. These factors point up the inter- 
national as well as the Federal and State responsibilities in managing these 
resources. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ross LEFFLER, Assistant Secretary. 


The CuarrMan. We are very conservation minded here. We do a 
great amount of work with whooping cranes and the key deer in 
Florida, and all natural resources that we want to preserve, and surely 
we must protect the walrus and polar bear. 

Mr. Lerrier. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. Any further questions of Mr. Leffler ? 

( No response. ) 

The CuatrMan. Now, off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

The CHarrman. We will recess the meeting until 2:30 tomorrow 
afternoon when we will start immediately on the various bills before 
the committee. I presume that the Department of Interior will be 
here so if we desire to ask questions on the various bills from Fish and 
Wildlife, we will be able to do so. 

(Whereupon, the hearing was recessed, to reconvene at 2:30 p.m., 
Wednesday, Aug. 5, 1959.) 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 5, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForeEIGN COMMERCE, 
MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:30 p.m., in room 
5110, New Senate Office Building, the Honorable Warren G. Mag- 
nuson (chairman) presiding. 

The Cuarrman. I will now place in the record four bills on ship 
construction: S. 1374, S. 2338, 8. 2342, S. 2481. 


[S. 1374, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To provide a program of assistance to correct inequities in the construction of 
fishing vessels and to enable the fishing industry of the United States to regain a 
favorable economic status, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Federal 
Fisheries Assistance Act of 1959”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Subject to specific limitations in this section and under such 
terms and conditions as he may prescribe, the Secretary of the Interior may 
pay or cause to be paid a construction cost differential which will aid in the 
construction of new fishing vessels to be documented under the laws of the 
United States. 

(b) No such differential shall be paid by the Secretary of the Interior until 
he determines that the applicant possesses the ability, experience, financial 
resources, and other qualifications necessary to enable him to operate and main- 
tain the proposed new vessel efficiently. 

(c) The construction cost differential may equal, but may not exceed, the 
excess of the lowest bid from a responsible shipbuilder in the United States for 
the construction of the proposed vessel, provided that the Secretary of the 
Interior finds that said bid is fair and reasonable, over the fair and reasonable 
estimate of cost, as determined by the Secretary of the Interior, of the con- 
struction and delivery to the applicant of the proposed vessel if it were con- 
structed under similar plans and specifications in a foreign shipbuilding center 
which is deemed by the Secretary of the Interior to furnish a fair and repre- 
sentative example for the determination of the estimated foreign costs of 
construction of vessels of the type proposed to be constructed. 

(4) There is authorized to be appropriated such amounts as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 3. There is authorized to be appropriated the sum of $5,000,000 to be 
used by the Secretary of the Interior in making loans to processors of fishery 
products within segments of the fishing industry found by the Secretary of the 
Interior to be in a distressed condition. Such loans shall be made for the im- 
provement and modernization of plants and upon terms of not more than twenty 
years and at interest rates of not less than 3 per centum. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to carry out the provisions 
of this Act in accordance with such rules, regulations, terms, and conditions 
as he shall find to be necessary to supplement and to carry out the provisions 
thereof in the public interest. 
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[S. 2338, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To provide a program to correct inequities in the construction of fishing vessels 
and to enable the fishing industry of the United States to regain a favorable economic 
and competitive status, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Federal 
Fishing Vessel Construction Differential Compensatory Payments Act of 1959”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Under such terms and conditions as he may prescribe and subject 
to the specific limitations in this section, the Secretary of the Interior may 
pay or cause to be paid a construction cost differential which will aid in the 
construction of new fishing vessels to be documented under the laws of the 
United States. 

(b) No such compensatory differential shall be paid by the Secretary until 
he determines— 

(1) that the applicant possesses the ability, experience, and other qualifi- 
eations necessary to enable him to operate and maintain the proposed new 
vessel ; 

(2) that the vessel will, except under force majeure, deliver its full catch 
toa port of the United States; 

(3) that the applicant will employ on the vessel only citizens of the 
United States or aliens legally domiciled in the United States; and 

(4) that the payment of such construction differential will aid in the 
development and improvement of the fisheries of the United States in accord- 
ance with the intent of Congress as expressed in the “Fish and Wildlife 
Act of 1956”. 

(c) The construction cost differential may equal, but may not exceed, the 
excess of the lowest bid from a responsible shipbuilder in the United States, 
over the fair and reasonable estimate of cost, as determined by the Secretary, of 
the construction of the proposed vessel if it were constructed under similar plans 
and specifications in a foreign shipbuilding center which is deemed by the Secre- 
tary to furnish a fair and representative example for the determination of the 
foreign cost of construction of the type proposed to be constructed. The con- 
struction differential approved by the Secretary shall not exceed 3314 per centum 
of the construction cost of the vessel, except that in cases where the Secretary 
possesses convincing evidence that the actual differential is greater than that 
percentage, the Secretary may approve an allowance not to exceed 50 per centum 
of such cost. 

Sec. 3. As to any fishing vessel which in the judgment of the Secretary is 
obsolete or inadequate for successful operation in the fishery trade in which it is 
engaged, and that the construction of a new vessel as a replacement will carry 
out the purposes of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, the Secretary is authorized 
in his discretion and as a condition of making a construction differential pay- 
ment to buy such vessel from the owner at a fair and reasonable valuation, which 
valuation shall not exceed the cost to the owner or any former owner plus 
the actual cost previously expended thereon for reconditioning and less a reason- 
able and proper depreciation based upon not more than a fifteen-year life of the 
vessel. The construction differential payment shall be in addition to the pur- 
chase price of the vessel. 

Sec. 4. As to any fishing vessel acquired under the provisions of section 3 of 
this Act, the Secretary is authorized (1) to sell such vessel for cash after appraise- 
ment and due advertisement and upon competitive sealed bids, either to citizens 
of the United States or to aliens: Provided, That the purchaser thereof, if a 
citizen of the United States, shall agree that such vessel will not engage in the 
fishery in which it was engaged prior to its acquisition by the Secretary of 
Interior at any time within a period of five years after the date of sale, or, if an 
alien, shall agree that such vessel shall be used in fisheries intended primarily 
to provide food for the indigenous population of the country of which the alien 
is a national, or (2) to scrap said vessel, or (3) to operate said vessel in research 
in the fisheries of the United States. 

Sec. 5. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 
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[S. 2342, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 
A BILL Creating a Federal Fishing Vessel Mortgage Insurance Fund, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Federal 
Fishing Vessel Mortgage Insurance Fund Act”. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby created a Federal Fishing Vessel Mortgage Insurance 
Fund which shall be used by the Secretary of the Interior as a revolving fund 
for the purpose of carrying out the ship mortgage provisions of title XI of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, as it applies to fishing vessels under 
the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 (70 8.T. 1120). 

Sec. 3. If at any time the moneys in the Federal Fishing Vessel Mortgage 
Insurance Fund authorized by section 2 of this Act are not sufficient to pay any 
amount the Secretary of the Interior is required to pay, in respect of ship mort- 
gage insurance on fishing vessels issued by the Secretary of the Interior under 
subsection (a) of section 1105 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, the 
Secretray of the Interior is authorized to issue to the Secretray of the Treasury 
notes or other obligations in such forms and denominations bearing such ma- 
turities, and subject to such terms and conditions as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Such notes or other obligations shall bear interest at a rate determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, taking into consideration the current average mar- 
ket yield on outstanding marketable obligations of the United States of compar- 
able maturities during the month preceding the issuance of such notes or other 
obligations. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to pur- 
chase any notes or other obligations to be issued hereunder and for such pur- 
pose he is authorized to use as a public debt transaction the proceeds from the 
sale of any securities issued under the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, 
and the purposes for which securities may be issued under such Act, as amended, 
are extended to include any purchases of such notes and obligations. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may at any time sell any of the notes or other obliga- 
tions acquired by him under this section. All redemptions, purchases, and sales 
by the Secretary of the Treasury of such notes or other obligations shall be 
treated as a public debt transactions of the United States. Funds borrowed 
under this section shall be deposited in the Federal Fishing Vessel Mortgage In- 
surance Fund and redemption of such notes and obligations shall be made by 
the Secretary of the Interior from such Fund. 





[S. 2481, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To continue the application of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended, to 
certain functions relating to fishing vessels transferred to the Secretary of the Interior, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That in order to permit the efficient execution 
of functions relating to the issuance of Federal ship mortgage insurance on 
fishing vessels, pursuant to the Merchant Marine Act of June 29, 1936, as amended 
(49 Stat. 1985; 46 U.S.C., 1952 edition, sec. 1271 and the following), which fune- 
tions relating to fishing vessels have been transferred to the Secretary of the 
Interior pursuant to the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, the Secretary of the 
Interior hereafter may exercise authority comparable to the authority of the 
Secretary of Commerce under the said Merchant Marine Act of 1936, including, 
but not limited to, the authority contained in the amendment to such Act of 
July 15, 1958 (72 Stat. 358). 


At yesterday’s session, we heard a general statement from Mr. Lef- 
fler, of the Fish and Wildlife Service. His testimony was directed to 
some of the bills before us, so today, we will take them up with the 
witnesses that are here. 

Senator Saltonstall is here, and he would like, as I understand it, to 
make a statement on S. 1374, which is a bill to provide a program of 
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assistance in construction of fishing vessels, and to enable the fishing 

industry of the United States to grant favorable economic status. 
There are several cosponsors, including the chairman, of this bill, 

and we will be glad Senator Saltonstall to hear your statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Senator Sauronstai. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to appear and testify 
before you in support of S. 1374, a bill which I filed earlier this year 
for myself and Senator Kennedy, of Massachusetts, and Senators 
Smith, Muskie and your distinguished self, as the chairman of this 
committee, Senator Magnuson. 

The bill provides two programs designed to help the fishing indus- 
try of the United States regain a favorable economic status. 

‘First, under section 2 it would authorize the payment by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior of a construction cost differential in the build- 
ing of new fishing vessels. 

That bill, Mr. Chairman, I understand was reported out of the 
House committee this morning. 

Second, under section 3 it would authorize the establishment by the 
Secretary of the Interior of a loan program for processors of fishery 
products. 

These two programs are substantially the same as were provided for 
in S. 3229 which was favorably reported by the full committee to the 
Senate last year on August 12, 1958. S. 3229 was a bill which I filed 
with Senators Kennedy, Smith, Payne and yourself. 

The report of the committee on this bill (S. Rep. No. 2334, 85th 
Cong.) contains a concise, factual explanation of the need to estab- 
lish such programs for the fishing industry of the United States. 
Although the report was issued almost a year ago, it is just as valid and 
pertinent a justification for action to help our fishing industry today 
as it was a year ago, Mr. Chairman, when you reported it. 

Mr. Chairman, the hearing records of your subcommittee are re- 
plete with testimony about the urgent plight of the American fishing 
industry. I know that you and the other members of the subcommit- 
tee are fully conversant with the condition of the industry and with 
the importance of prompt, positive action to afford the industry an 
opportunity to regain the healthy economic condition which it ‘for- 
merly enjoyed. 

Naturally, [ am especially concerned about the severe effect which 
a depressed fishing industry has on the economy of New England. 
In Massachusetts and Maine alone over 60,000 persons are dependent 
on the groundfish industry. Without congressional action it seems 
clear that the New England groundfish industry will gradually be- 
come extinct. This may sound like an extreme statement, but a 
moment's reflection will show that it is no more than an inescapable 
conclusion drawn from examination of the irreversibly harmful 
effects on the industry of past and present Government. policies. 
‘These effects must be counteracted by positive action designed to help 
the fishing industry. 
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The root of the industry’s difficulties lies in the damaging influence 
of foreign imports. They constitute grave and unfair competition 
as the Tariff Commission has twice concluded in recent years in rec- 
ommending that tariff relief and import quotas be granted to save 
the industry. On both occasions, the President was ‘constrained for 
reasons of national security not to carry out the Tariff Commission's 
recommendations. 

I am not inclined to challenge the judgment of the President in 
concluding that tariff relief for ‘the fishing industry is contrary to the 
overall interest of the Nation, taking into account our relationships 
with other nations and our interest in seeking mutually beneficial 
economic and security policies with those nations. 

However, it is important—and no one knows it better than yourself, 
Mr. Chairman—to remember that the President did not take issue 
with the correctness of the Tariff Commission’s diagnosis of the need 
for relief for the industry. 

In fact, in his message declining the tariff increase, the President 
said, in part, that the industry— 

* * * will experience difficulties in the years ahead, despite the bright prospects 
for increased consumption of fish and fish products unless bold and vigorous 
steps are taken now to provide root solutions for the industry’s problems. 

To the extent that the fishing industry’s difficulties stem from 
actions and policies of the Federal Government, taken and adopted 
to serve various national interests, then it is only fair that the F rederal 
Government do what is necessary to assure that the industry is spared 
from bearing disproportionately any burdens inherent in such actions 
and policies. 

National policy prevents our fishing industry from using foreign- 
built vessels. No one will question the desir ability of maintaining 
a strong domestic shipbuilding industry, but the effect of this policy 
is to add 45 to 55 percent to the cost of our fishing industry’s vessels, 
as compared with the cost of vessels of foreign competition. 

And as chairman, Mr. Chairman, of the Independent Offices Appro- 
priations Committee, you have come in contact with that question of 
subsidy for construction over many years and you know what it is 
and you know that the fishing industry is prohibited from buying ships 
outside of the United States and yet has no subsidy of its own. 

National policy prevents tariff relief against imports of foreign 
fishery products, most of which are heavily subsidized by their coun- 
tries of origin. 

National policy has led us to invest heavily in equipping and mod- 
ernizing the fleets and shore plants of many of our own fishing 
industry” s toughest foreign competitors. 

Is it not fair for us to provide some accommodation to our domestic 
fishing industry for the special burdens which it bears as a result of 
these “national policies? Mr. Chairman, your committee answered 
this question in the affirmative a year ago by reporting legislation sub- 
stantially the same as S. 1374. I urge that you do so again, and I urge 
most, respectfully that you do so again this year. I thank you for this 
opportunity. 

The CHatmrMan. Senator Saltonstall, one question. The Depart- 
ment of Interior on April 28 sent down their comment on the bill. 
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They recommend the enactment of the bill—that is, the broad general 
principles of the bill—but they suggest some amendments, among 
which is the following, and I quote from their letter : 

There is a reluctance on the part of the fishing-vessel operators to purchase 
new vessels, largely because of high construction costs. These high costs in the 
United States put the domestic producer at a disadvantage in competing with 
products of a foreign producer. 

While it is obvious that subsidies provided in section 2 of S. 1874 would 
help equalize this advantage and at the same time would tend to improve the 
overall safety and efficiency of our fishing fleet; we believe that a better method 
at this time for providing assistance to fishing-vessel owners would be the docu- 
mentation of foreign-built vessels owned and used in the United States by U.S 
citizens for fishing. 

Then they recommend the following: in other words, to change the 
documentary feature of the law to allow them to document fishing 
vessels that are built in foreign countries. 

Would you agree with that ? 

Senator SauvronsraLt. Mr. Chairman, I have not talked that over 
with some of the Massachusetts fishing men that are here. I assume, 
from their point of view, that amendments will be entirely practical 
and successful. I say, just with a little bit of hesitation and just a 
slight smile, we have some ship-construction industry in Massachu- 
setts, and I am not going to take a position that will say that we are 
going to handicap our shipping interests or the manufacturers of ships, 
if I can help it. Thisisa fish bill that would do the trick. 

The CHarrman. They say a better method at this time would be 
to do as they propose. What it does is to suggest that all these fisher- 
men go to Japan or France or the United Kingdom or some foreign 
place, build their ships, and then come back and document them here. 
Of course, the shipyards must be considered, and I am sure our fisher- 
men would rather have American-built ships with American devices 
and American a meng 

Senator Sarronsraty. I do, too. I do, too, sir, and I personally 
would prefer the provisions in S. 1374 than I would this, but I think, 
from the fisherman’s point of view, they would rather have this than 
nothing, but I would rather advocate the bill as it is wr itten. 

The Crarmman. As you say, you and I have gone through con- 
struction-subsidy matters for a long time. What we are trying to do 
here is give the operators of fishing vessels the same + baeactbeies as 
the operators of merchant marine vessels. 

Senator SauTonsTaLu. Exactly. 

The Cuairman. This proposal would be reversing the procedure ; 
it might open a loophole for someone to suggest the merchant marine 
build their ships someplace else. 

Senator Sartonstraty. And then we run into the whole national se- 
curity question of keeping our shipyards going. 
The Cuamman. Thank you, Senator. Weappreciate that. 
(The following was submitted for the record :) 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
August 11, 1959. 


Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. t 
Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Following the hearings which your subcommittee held 

last week on the various bills affecting the fishing industry, I have reexamined 
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the transcript in order to ascertain whether or not specific figures have been 
submitted regarding the difference in cost between domestic and foreign fishing- 
boat construction, finding that, probably because all of us were under the impres- 
sion that these figures were to be provided by others, apparently no one has given 
them to the subcommittee. 

This afternoon I asked representatives of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
to visit my office with what material they had available. Much of this was pre- 
sented by them to the Bonner subcommittee of the House, but I believe that it 
would be useful to give the Senate the advantage as well. Your subcommittee 
may have already had this in mind, in which case this letter could be regarded 
merely as emphasis to the importance of this subject. 

There are several other subjects which I believe are worthy of emphasis. 
One is the recent and rather sudden change in the Navy’s attitude toward the 
need of increased construction of fishing vessels. 

I enclose a copy of a letter written to Secretary of the Interior Seaton by 
Admiral Burke. It particularly discusses this subject in the light of the tuna 
fishing vessels of the west coast. I am sure, Mr. Chairman, as this industry is 
earried on in your area, that my mentioning this to you is superfluous, but it is 
one of the pieces of material brought to me by the Interior people. The same 
could also be applied to our east-coast vessels, Iam sure, as the equipment carried 
by our offshore fishing vessels to locate fish is actually a simple form of sonar, 
and the vessels carrying it could certainly be used as listening-post vessels in 
the search for submarines in an emergency. 

I think two points worthy of emphasis in the matter of the actual cost differ- 
ential of ship construction should be noted. It is well known that labor costs 
abroad are far lower than ours here in the United States, but less well recognized 
is the difference in the cost of materials. I have heard it stated that at the pres- 
ent time a load of scrap steel can be purchased on the west coast, shipped to 
Japan, and returned to the United States as a finished product at a lower cost 
than the same scrap steel can be processed here in the United States. Although 
I believe it is not as acute a problem, similar remarks with regard to the cost 
of steel in Europe could be made. 

An examination of the statistics included in the material indicates that, on the 
average, fishing boats built here would cost about twice as much as built abroad. 
The statistics given me by the Department of the Interior indicate that rela- 
tively few vessels have been built in this country in recent years, especially of 
the larger classes, so that the average age of our fleet is increasing each year. It 
is already, on the average, an overage fleet due to the cost of new construction. 

This brings me to two other points—one made to me by the Department— 
that a large percentage, they estimate close to 90 percent, of the voyages which 
returned with no fish caught were due to breakdowns. This, of course, is a 
further indication that we have a problem with old vessels. 

The second thought which has occurred to me is that, with regard to holding 
the line in the cost of our Government, I suspect that one of the more expensive 
services provided by the Coast Guard is that of taking care of our fishing fleet. 
We all want this service to continue, as we know it must, but it is certainly a 
growing responsibility of the Federal Government to provide it to a fleet which 
has an average age of 18 to 40 years. The newer vessels get into difficulty far less 
frequently than the older ones do. 

Finally, I would like to point out once again that the fishing industry is one 
of the few in which the crew share directly in the profits or sustain the hard 
times, depending upon the success of the venture. Under the share system, if a 
vessel returns with a small catch the fishermen suffer as well as the owner, al- 
though in New England they do receive the equivalent of Federal minimum 
wages. This sharing principle means that the crews are as enthusiastic as the 
owners to obtain new equipment. 

I think, until something is done—and I believe our bill is probably the best 
practical way in which to accomplish it—we can look forward to an ever- 
increasing average age of our fishing fleet with ever-increasing dangers to our 
fishermen. They know only this way of life; they are reluctant to change, but 
the risk increases each year, as the recent Boston University study on insurance 
shows. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that you have a great interest in this program. I 
am certain that the other members of your subcommittee are interested, also. 
I certainly hope that favorable action may be taken on S. 1374. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, U.S. Senator. 
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BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF TABLES AND OTHER INFORMATION SUPPLIED BY BUREAU OF 
COMMERCIAL FISHERIES TO SENATOR SALTONSTALL 


1. Table describing difference in cost between construction in the United 
States and construction abroad of fishing vessels. Varies between 22 percent 
saving for very large steel tuna clipper built in Spain over U.S. cost, to 62-per- 
cent saving for steel 97-foot trawler build in Japan. Most savings range be- 
tween 40 and 50 percent. Saving on Mexican built small wooden trawler 9.6 
percent. 

2. Detailed comparison of cost differential between Canadian-built and U.S.- 
built 151-ton wood trawler. Varies between 33 percent saving in Canada in 
Newfoundland to 4 percent in Nova Scotia. 

38. Explanation of Canadian shipbuilding subsidy system. Federal subsidy of 
$165 per gross ton, plus a variable provincial subsidy. United States has no 
subsidy. 

4. Result of Bureau of Commercial Fisheries check, which reveals no subsidy 
for vessels built in several western European countries. These countries do not 
require vessels to be built within their own nation. 

5. Letter from Mr. W. Anderson, Assistant Director of Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, to Hon. Herbert Bonner, comparing Canadian and United States 
fisheries aid programs. Indicates that the two nations spent in fiscal 1957-68 
approximately the same amounts, $9.5 million, on their fisheries programs. 

6. Letter from Adm. Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, to Hon. Fred 
A. Seaton, Secretary of Interior, expressing Navy’s concern over the availability 
of ships of the U.S. tuna fleet to the Navy during an emergency. 

7. Fishing vessels requisitioned during World War II by U.S. Navy; 738 ves- 
sels requisitioned out of an average of approximately 5,900 in service. 

8. Number of vessels engaged in U.S. fisheries, 1950 through 1957, by area and 
with totals. Number decreased from 11,500 in 1950 to 10,600 in 1953, then 
increased to 11,700 in 1957. Most of increase in gulf and Pacific coast. 

9. Newly documented fishing craft, by areas, 1947 through 1958. Number 
shows decrease, except in gulf, over the years. New vessels in 1947, 1,300. 
New vessels in 1958, 684. 

9a. Details on newly documented vessels in 1958 in New England. Only small 
and medium-size vessels built. 

10. Results of study of average age of fishing fleet made by Boston University. 
Shows otter trawlers out of Boston have average age of 20.8 years; of all New 
England, 21.3 years; of the Gulf of Mexico, 13.9 years; California, 15.7 years. 


Comparison of construction cost of fishing vessels 


Tons Foreign built Percent- 
Type Horse- — ’ cs Domestic age ? 
power cost differ- 
Gross) Net Cost ! Country ential 
Large steel tuna clippers: 
500 gross tons 1,050 | $605,000 | Spain $785, 000 | 22. 9 
| 418,000 | Japan 785, 000 46.7 
450-ton capacity | 1,200 | 450,000 | Germany 850, 000 47.0 
Small wood tuna vessels: 75 ft 340 106 149 | 79,000 | Japan 180, 000 | 56. 0 
Steel trawlers: } | 
138 ft 1,000 | 372} 199 | 482,000 | Great Britain 765, 000 | 36.9 
136 ft__- 1, 400 | 369,000 | Germany 765, 000 51.7 
120 ft__- 520 243 119 | 273,000 | do 525, 000 48.0 
115 ft 450 | 241 113 | 224,000 | Norway $10, 000 45,3 
104 ft 520 164 111 240,000 | Germany 480, 000 50.0 
97 ft 340 105,000 | Japan__- 275, 000 361.8 
Wood trawlers: 97 ft 340 | 151) 103 85, 000 do 175, 000 | 51.2 
Wood shrimp trawlers: 58 ft 120 55 37 32,000 | Mexico 35, 400 9.6 


1 Including delivery. 

2 Percentage of domestic cost saved by foreign construction. 

3 Japanese-built vessel, probably of lighter construction than domestic estimate, so costs may not be com- 
parable. 


COMPARISON OF CONSTRUCTION Costs OF FISHING VESSELS 


It is difficult to obtain direct comparisons between the cost of fishing vessels 
built in foreign countries and in domestic yards because in most cases the vessels 
are not directly comparable. In order to overcome this difficulty, we have ob- 
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tained costs and specifications for vessels that have been built in various foreign 
countries. We have then obtained estimates of the cost of contsruction of a 
vessel of similar specifications in this country. These have been obtained from 
shipyards, marine architects, and marine surveyors. In some cases the costs 
of domestic construction are as much as 2 years old and, consequently, may be 
low. The attached table shows that costs of construction in Norway, Germany, 
and Japan are from 40 to 61 percent below domestic costs. In Great Britain they 
are 37 percent below domestic cost, and in Spain 23 percent below domestic costs. 
The cost shown for vessels constructed in foreign countries includes the esti- 
mated cost of delivery to the United States. On merchant vessels, the con- 
struction differential in northern Europe, excluding Britain and France, is ap- 
proximately 45 percent, and in Japan the differential is 50 percent, according to 
the Maritime Administration. The attached table shows the individual data. 


Comparison of construction costs of fishing vessels in the United States and 





Canada 

Type 1955 foreign Build in Canada =| 1957 domestic} Percentage 

cost | cost differential 
$147,000 | Quebec____- | $175, 000 116.0 
141,000 | Prince Edward Island 175, 000 19.0 
W ood trawlers, 151 gross tons. 168, 000 | Nova Scotia 175, 000 4.0 
117,000 | Newfoundland 175, 000 33.0 
143,000 | Canada. -_---- 175, 000 | 18.3 


1 Note that the comparisons made above are for different years—Canada 1955, United States 1957. Due 
to increased costs in Canada it is estimated that the present percentage differentials would be considerably 
less than those given above. 


Note.—The Department of Fisheries in Canada in August 1956 published results of the study on vessel 
costs. The average costs were: $971 per gross ton in Quebec, $935 in Prince Edward Island, $1,113 in Nova 
Scotia, and $773 in Newfoundland. The general average was $948. 

The Maritime Administration does not use Canadian construction costs in subsidy computations, 


EXAMPLE OF CONSTRUCTION SUBSIDY ON NEW FISHING VESSELS IN NOVA Scortia, 
CANADA 


Canada has a twofold aid plan; a direct federal subsidy of $165 per gross ton 
and a provincial subsidy that varies, with some provinces making no grant and 
others adding a limited grant to the federal subsidy. The example used is that 
of Nova Scotia, which has no provincial subsidy. 

To construct a 65-foot dragger of 60-61 gross tons at a cost of $70,000— 


Canada-Nova Scotia 


Subsidy 

ea asian 5 ag ape ee a a en $70, 000 
18 percent: downpayment by owner... ..<....22.-6 ee 13, 600 

By GRO UAN SON a a oe oe Ne ee 10, 000 
Provingiar idan at Bormal interest. 2 ot ee 46, 400 


1 Subsidy is 14.3 percent of cost of vessel. (Federal subsidy only applicable in this case.) 





EXAMPLE OF CONSTRUCTION SUBSIDY ON NEW FISHING VESSELS IN NEWFOUNDLAND, 
CANADA 


Canada has a twofold aid plan; a direct federal subsidy of $165 per gross ton 
and a provincial subsidy that varies, with some provinces making no grant and 
others adding a limited grant to the federal subsidy. The example used here is 
that of Newfoundland, which has a provincial subsidy. 
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To construct a 46 foot 6 inch long-liner of 25.26 gross tons at a cost of $19,301— 


Newfoundland long-liner 


Subsidy 

CI oo ne dicen reece en ena as nate eahe er eds behest gee) pete et bl a 

nn INN AE aa ear cn lctsainsdieP as eileen aes ts ge hos cl ees acta hs pica co laces 46 ft. 6 in. 

roe Toamege—- ke pi ce ipsa een ee sae ae a hee lc ho i wht ad ala 

I ocala eh cess age os Oh ee Ea ic ethene aac anos es en aes 
Original capital: 

ok a RARE LS a Se ee ee ae ees esl 2 piel. ni scusas ay OOO 

I ca Nos sn es alas ee as tar Les ed he Bee hee Bete A ease oa! MRSS 

ast ngs sine ig aren scrcaremiuas Oat engage tae ee ha a alas cea 200 

Py a | eiieolepaie aioe: 1s susie tsa hint ada silesict  a 446 

a eerie mr atenbsaned aca ean ot ara nil 

Miectronic eauipment..._...........-...... sats an oie a gc ri 13% 

a ia i atl sa Nii i a iad inetd usatiaaee Sin cick is dann wa ir dacticonistiaSe inde, ~<L 

rn a mre een retentaicge bigs Nala inact enna Seis airssite $4, 168 

I a a la i aa jal eee 

IC a Ah ti Sica ct es capitan acacia 11.3388 

i i as lates cnt os tema aes is 2, 43 


1 Subsidy is 42.3 percent of cost of vessel. 


CONSTRUCTION SUBSIDY WITH RESPECT TO ICELAND, NORWAY, AND WEST GERMANY 


The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries receives information on foreign fisheries 
from various intelligence sources. A recheck of information assembled from 
these sources indicates that Iceland, Norway, and West Germany do not have 
construction subsidies for building new fishing vessels. 

However, as far as is known, fishing vessel owners in these countries are not 
required to have their vessels built in shipyards within the confines of their 
respective countries. They are not limited in this aspect of determining where 
they may purchase their vessels to the best advantage. 


JULY 17, 1958. 
Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Verchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. BONNER: At the hearings on H.R. 10529 held by your committee on 
June 10, you requested that we furnish up-to-date information covering subsidies 
paid to the fishing industry in Canada. Such information is contained in table 
1, attached. 

I would like to emphasize that the subsidies listed in that table are direct 
subsidies to the fishing industry. The Federal and Provincial governments in 
Canada also furnish other aids such as loans for financing vessel and plant 
construction, remission of or exemption from import taxes on certain items used 
by fishermen, etc. While such activities are not direct aids, they provide eco- 
nomic help to the Canadian fishing industry. For example, the total net amount 
loaned to vessel operators by the Fishermen’s Loan Board of Nova Scotia to 
February 28, 1956, was $2,360,402. The amount written off from this total was 
$42,473. Obviously such aid cannot be counted as a direct gift to the fishing 
industry since most of the monies are repaid. In addition, for purposes of 
comparison it should be remembered that the United States also has its Fisheries 
Loan Fund and our Federal Government and many of the States also remit or 
exempt taxes on gasoline and fuel oil used by commercial fishing vessel operators. 

I would like also to call your attention to a very interesting type of subsidy 
program used by Iceland. It is a multiple exchange rate system which has been 
revised and extended from time to time. On May 29, 1958, the Export Fund Act 
was enacted which provides that the export fund shall pay premiums on the 
f.o.b. value of exported products produced after May 14, 1958, as follows: 

(a) On all fish and fish products except herring products, 80 percent. 

(b) On the products of herring caught during the summer off the north and 
east coast, 55 percent. 
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(c) On the products of other herring (Faxa Bay herring and small herring) 
and capelin, 70 percent. 

It should be noted that import surcharges must be paid on imports of nets, 
fuel oil, and other items used by Icelandic fishermen in prosecuting their indus- 
try. However, the foreign exchange premiums far exceed these surcharges. 
Thus the net effect of the operations of the Export Fund is to assist fish pro- 
ducers in effectively competing in our domestic markets. 

Counsel for your committee also requested that we furnish for the record, 
data on amounts spent by this Department on commercial fishery research and 
services and data on similar expenditures made by Canada. Table 2 attached, 
gives recent data on this subject. 

In making the comparison of the expenditures shown in both tables, the sig- 
nificant thing to be kept in mind, of course, is the relative size of the United 
States and Canadian fisheries. The annual catch of fish and shellfish in the 
United States in recent years has been about 4.5 to 5 billion pounds, or roughly 
2.5 times the Canadian annual production of about 2 billion pounds. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. W. ANDERSON, Assistant Director. 


TaBLE 1.—Canadian program of direct assistance to fishermen, fiscal years 
1955-56 to 1957-58 * 


{Canadian dollars] 





| 
| | Estimates 
Item Expenditures; Scale 
1955-56 | 
| 1956-572 | 1957-58 
| 
Fishing bounty a a a a ag Ble an lad Da $159, 365 | $160, 000 $160, 000 
Fishermen’s indemnity plan: | 
PAL IIEATARIVO ORDONDUS nots anc coscaasssnenseanneene ae 181, 558 | 205, 240 | 202, 200 
Amount to recoup lobster trap indemnity--- saat n.a. | 57, 680 | 30, 000 
Loss on vessel indemnity ; ease | n.a. } n.a. 51, 000 
Newfoundland bait service... 3 165, 042 3 193, 800 | 4 442, 100 
Assistance in construction of bait, freezing, and storage facili- | 
ee... 2 , 30, 000 | 30, 000 
Fisheries Prices Support Act: Administrative expenses 5 61, 795 | 57, 740 | 64, 360 
Assistance to the producers of salt fish. -- aa 487, 940 582, 000 | 550, 000 
Vessel construction assistance (draggers and long-liners)-.----_| 265, 488 325, 000 | 350, 000 
Total seine land acaeeaataltinca dl wtiduadehtiimnete 1, 321, 188 1, 611, 460 1, 879, 660 





1 This table does not cover activities financed by Provincial governments. 

2 Actual expenditures for part of year plus estimated expenditures for balance of year. 
3 Net cost of operations; equals total expenditures less revenue. 

4 Estimate of total cost; estimate of revenue not available. 


5 Actual expenditures. Authorization legislation allows up to $25,000,000 to be spent under this act. 
N.a.—not available. 


Source: Compiled by U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


TABLE 2.—Comparison of United States commercial fisheries budget for research 
and services with that of Canada, fiscal year 1957-58 





United States Amount Canada 
U.S. dollars | Canadian dollars 
Biological research..................-- $5, 895, 000 | | 
Technology Seca a wh 1, 007, 000 |> $3, 098,000 | Fisheries Research Board. 
Exploratory fishing------- wd soate 967, 000 | | 
ae eye cea eemegersoecons po ge | 277, 800 | Markets and economics 
Market development a e ome 571,000 (f 995, 000 | Industrial development.! 
Statins ___ pers" Ye 500, 000 65, 500 | Consumer branch. 
IN adn dis cccace ead jo. 9, 644, 000 4, 436, 300 | 
Additional services. 
, 297, 000 | Inspection branch. 
3, 516, 700 | Protection branch. 
Grand total_...._- : 9, 644, 000 9, 250, 009 | 


! Includes $70,000 supplementary estimate. 


Source: Compiled by U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, July 7, 1959. 
Hon. Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of Interior, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEAR Mr. SEATON: The enclosed copy of a letter from the American Tunaboat 
Association to the Chief of Naval Operations expresses a trend of events which 
indicates that economic factors are forcing the U.S. tuna fleet off the high seas. 
This is of concern to the Navy because U.S. deep-sea fishing units provide a 
reservoir of ships to carry out certain peacetime as well as wartime functions. 
It follows then that if there is a substantial decrease in the availability of U.S. 
fishing units, it could operate to the detriment of our overall national defense 
effort. 

In light of the above it would be appreciated if the Department of Interior 
could provide its evaluation of the current and probable future status of the 
U.S. tuna fleet. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARLEIGH BURKE. 


FISHING VESSELS REQUISITIONED DuRING Wori~p War II 


During World War II information obtained from various governmental and 
industry sources indicated that the armed services requisitioned, for varying 
periods, 738 vessels. Since the craft requisitioned were the newer, and more 
productive vessels, it was estimated that they accounted for about 25 percent 
of the productive capacity of the fleet. The types of vessels requisitioned were 
as follows: 


Type: Number 
Ses 9S a SN Foe ARs 5 Baap Os cepts ote 16 
Shrimp trawlers_-_--_-- abs tia ce oe a 122 
RUE CONE, Wi cis ces esecsn ence rceenmen sistas alan cepa ls eceonuciehd caalabiaes epmcel deehict 118 
I a a a eh ech les 42 
aaa aac ncei a sneered anaadoee babe incmeten 58 
i a a ac 27 
ak aaa el a ockeaataes 62 
I iia canabaninamnih Giisdnmalanidees 46 
Te a i i a 99 

a a a a a ce 738 


1 Except menhaden. 


The total number of vessels in the United States and Alaska fishing fleet for 
the World War II years follows: 


Year: Number 
a is oitcn laa mcigs amen 5, 383 
a dates censuses 5, 506 
I a a gaat ht alia el aided a RN Sse meinen te banda 5, 931 
I hick Sacre eotoes ssn able vosabn Weis cemcs ULAR bie amicictnssin vn ie beak eb iced ac aac oss es mat 6, 929 


Number of fishing vessels in United States fisheries, 1950-57 


Pacific Lakes Total ! 


| | lee | : ‘| . 
Year Alaska | New | Middle | Chesa- | South | Gulf | 
| England | Atlantic | peake | Atlantic 


| 
icone | 1, 787 868 | 577 500 1, 074 | 2, 704 3, 325 661 | 11, 496 
1951. .......] 2,046 | 881 625 434 | 1,123 | 2, 431 3, 308 661 11, 242 
1952... 2, 009 916 653 | 496 | 1,054 | 2, 634 3, 173 | 661 11,005 
1953... 1, 897 927 688 557 1,051 2, 452 2, 960 661 10, 621 
1954... 1, 825 S86 637 565 | 961 | 2, 948 3, 200 654 | 11,179 
1955 1, 918 | 847 670 795 1, 064 3, O81 3, 548 596 11, 796 
1956 1, 931 832 653 829 1, 169 3, 092 2,911 557 11, 458 
1957 1, 999 800 665 873 1,219 3, 201 3, 313 521 11, 671 


Exclusive of duplication. 


Source: Statistical digests 
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Number of vessels obtaining cad documents as fishing craft, by areas, 1947-58 





| 
Area 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 165 1956 | 1957 | 1958 

' 
New England_--.- 55 52 35 36 36 30 20 23 | 18 15 19 13 
Middle Atlantic 64 40 44 45 34] 26 19 15} 138 26 2 13 
Chesapeake__- : 83 59 87 81 36] 65) 83 93 | 54 138 104 99 
South Atlantic__- _..-| | 486 | 1 541 | 1369 153 118 89 116 119 | 85 119 130 | 135 
ac icias (4) (1) (!) 167 173 | 161 264 313 | 103 100 166 | 270 
Pacific. _ - . 415 348 327 231 284 203 164 117 117 76 102 | 112 
Great Lakes 45 51 36 12 25 13 7 6 | 9 6 8 | 10 
Alaska_. 123 81 96 83 | 71 | 8&8 53 27 35 40) 48 | 31 

Hawaii 28 12 5 { 3 3 | 1 | 3 1 Rega 

Puerto Rico 1 | 2 D heatiee 
Virgin Islands = z | 1 1 
Unknown.._._-- -----| 1 a 1 | ; Beans 
ee 11,300 |1, 104 |1,002 | 812] 780| 675] 720| 717] 418| 521] 6o1| 684 


























! Data for South Atlantic and gulf combined prior to 1950, 
VESSELS OBTAINING First DOCUMENTS, NEW ENGLAND, 1958 SUMMARY 
Of the 13 newly documented fishing vessels in New England for 1958, there 


were no large otter trawlers, 3 were medium otter trawlers and the remaining 
10 were small vessels ranging from 7 to 44 gross tons. 


49478—60——_17 
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STATEMENT ON AGE OF VESSELS IN THE 


LEGISLATION 


DOMESTIC 


FISHING FLEET 


The attached tables present available information on the age distribution of 


the vessels in the domestic fishing fleet. 
lished reports. 
sion from unpublished data in their files. 


Tables 1-7 are based on available pub- 
Table 8 is a special tabulation prepared by the Tariff Commis- 
Table 9 is a special tabulation based 


on a 10-percent random sample of the pages in “Merchant Vessels of the United 


States, 1959."’ 


TABLE 1.—Average age of Boston otter trawler fleet, as of Sept. 1, 1958 


Boston otter trawlers 


| Number of | Average age of 
| vessels vessels (years) 


Large (over 150 gross tons)!. | 28 | 18.0 

Medium (50-150 gross tons)2_ . | 36 19.0 

Small (under 50 gross tons)’. ___.-_........-...-.-.-. 8 | 39. 0 
Total___. 72 


20.8 
| 


! Of this group, the 3 oldest were 30 years old; the 1 youngest was 6 years old. 
2 Of this group, the 1 oldest was 39 years old; the 1 youngest was 1 year old. 
3 Of this group, the 1 oldest was 68 years old; the 1 youngest was I4 years old. 


Source: Commercial Fisheries Review, November 1958, vol. 20, No. 11, pp. 29-30. 


TABLE 2.—Age and. gross tonnage of sample of insured and noninsured vessels, 
1950-54 


Area Allsample | Insured vessels} Noninsured 
vessels | vessels 
' 
| | 
New England: 
Average age (years) - | 21.3 19.8 26. 4 
Average gross tonnage _ - | 7. 2 | 68.1 | 20.7 
Sample vessels reporting (number) 251 | 193 | 58 
Gulf: | 
Arvesage ane (years) ..23.2,...22. 4.2.2.5... Ease | 13.9 | 11.2 16. 3 
Average gross tonnage i waset eel 28.0 | 42.4 | 23.8 
Sample vessels reporting (number) 225 104 \ 121 
California: 
Average age (years) - baud 34% 15.7 | 14. 5 | 17.7 
Average gross tonnage - - -- ‘ _ 73.4 | 110. 6 4.1 
Sample vessles reporting (number) - -.-------- 288 | 77 | 111 


Source: Tables Al-A3, Special Scientifie Report—Fisheries No. 241, pp. 154-56. 


The Cuairman. Senator John Kennedy has a statement in favor 
of S. 1374. 
TESTIMONY OF SENATOR JOHN F. KENNEDY (DEMOCRAT, MASSACHUSETTS) 
S. 1374, THE FEDERAL FISHERIES ASSISTANCE Act OF 1959 


ON 


Mr. Chairman, ground fish are the most important resource of New England 
and the third most valuable in the United States. S. 1374 represents an effort 
to preserve that resource that it may be available to future generations. 
Today the fishing industry is facing one of its most critical periods. Every one 
of the studies I have seen indicates: 

1. The vessels are in a rundown condition and poorly maintained. This is not 
for lack of private initiative but because of insufficient financial resources to en- 
gage in major renovation. 

2. The vessel owners are in serious financial difficulty. 
ings for the industry show a net loss. 

3. The fishermen receive only a bare subsistence income. 

4. The processors have been greatly damaged in recent years by heavy im- 
ports of ground fish and have inadequate working capital to improve their com- 
petitive position. 

The causes for this condition are complex but two things stand out. First, 
the national policy has contributed to this condition by continuing the tariff upon 
imports at too low a rate. Secondly, the Federal Government therefore has a 
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responsibility toward the industry which can only be met by helping initiate 
a constructive program to prevent it from collapsing. 

The best program is one which encourages an industry to help itself. That 
is what is contemplated in 8. 1874. It does this by: 

1. Offering the owners of vessels an opportunity to build a new, modern fish- 
ing fleet at a cost which will enable them to compete with foreign-built vessels.— 
Such a program has long been in effect with regard to other types of vessels. 
According to the most recent information I have received, the cost of con- 
struction of a large vessel in Northern Europe would be 45 percent less than that 
in the United States (apart from the United Kingdom and France). In the 
United Kingdom and France the differential would be slightly less. In Japan 
the differential is 50 percent. These cold statistics are translated into an almost 
insuperable handicap to the American fishing industry. 

2. Establishing a loan fund for improving and modernizing processing plants. 
If such a fund is established, our processing plants will be able to lower their 
costs, increase their efficiency, raise their standards of quality and thus meet 
the foreign competition which has confronted them for so long. These changes 
are expensive and the operations have not been sufficiently profitable to permit 
them to be made. In fact, as the plants and equipment deteriorate, costs in- 
crease further and quality suffers. The only way to reverse this disastrous cycle 
is by means of a loan fund such as S. 1374 contemplates. 

Six years ago I testified before the Tariff Commission urging relief for the 
groundfish industry. Twice the Commission recognized the difficulties confront- 
ing this domestic industry and twice the Commission recommended duty in- 
creases. The second time was on October 12, 1956, when the Commission 
unanimously urged an increase in the tariff and in a public report called atten- 
tion to the danger facing this important domestic industry unless their recom- 
mendation was accepted. Both times the President denied the increase in duty 
for foreign policy reasons. In his 1956 statement refusing to implement the 
Tariff Commission’s decision the President suggested that “bold and vigorous 
steps” be taken “to provide root solutions for the industry’s problems.”’ 

Yet nothing has been done since then. I am encouraged by these hearings to 
hope that legislation will be reported by this Committee and adopted by the 
Congress which will take those long overdue “bold and vigorous steps.” There is 
a tendency in some quarters to ignore the fishing industry on the ground that it 
is of little economic significance. Nothing could be further from the truth. It 
has a major impact upon the economy of Massachusetts, upon the economy of 
New England, and upon the economy of the whole United States. Until com- 
paratively recently, the fishing industry was a major stabilizing factor in the 
economy. Today 1,500,000 people are still directly dependent upon it. Its 
gross annual sales are $1,100 million. 

In the past 10 years foreign imports of fish have cut deeply into the domestic 
market. Imports of ground fish fillets have almost tripled since 1948, rising 
from 54 million pounds to 141 million pounds. The effect of this upon both the 
employees and the employers of the industry has been little short of disastrous. 
To the natural hazards of the industry have been added manmade financial 
dangers. 

Mr. Chairman, I am convinced that the program embodied in S. 1374 will help 
make the fishing industry a healthy, progressive, self-sustaining feature of our 
economy. Once again it may become an important stabilizing factor. Foreign 
governments and foreign fishing industries recognize the importance of progress 
in this area, and we cannot afford to be second best to anyone. 

I cannot stress too strongly the urgency of the need for legislation. It will help 
retrieve the position the fishing industry has lost during the past 10 years. 


The Cuatrman. We have S. 1374 and we have quite a few witnesses 
listed here and I would like to take those from out of town first. 

We have Mr. Thomas Fulham listed, of the Massachusetts Fisheries 
Association. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS FULHAM, MASSACHUSETTS FISHERIES 
ASSOCIATION, INC., BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. Futuam. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is 
Thomas H. Fulham, vice president of the Boston Fish Market Corp., 
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a fishing vessel operator in the Port of Boston, a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Fisheries Association, Inc., and a member of the New England 
Committee for Aid to the Groundfish Industry. 

In the interest of time, Mr. Chairman, and in view of the excellent 
statement given by our distinguished Senator, Senator Saltonstall, I 
will skip over my whole statement and would like to have it inserted in 
the record. I would like to just go over the last part of it. 

S. 1374 is a new bill; it seeks only the most important and funda- 
mental requirements needed to give the domestic fishing industry the 
encouragement and financial support it so vitally needs to keep it 
alive and to encourage expansion and growth. ‘There are only two 
objectives to be found in this bill. 

(1) The creation of a ship construction cost differential, the dif- 
ferential to be borne by the U.S. Government. It is a righteous 
objective. Weare handicapped, penalized, and discriminated against 
by a law written in 1792 which says in substance no fishing vessel 
constructed in a foreign shipyard may be used in the domestic fishing 
industry of the United States. 

It was written originally to protect and encourage the shipbuilding 
activities of a young America that had turned to the sea for food, for 
trade, and for commerce. It was necessary then to encourage domestic 
shipbuilding since we were woefully outweighed in respect to marine 
tonnage afloat and outnumbered in respect to fishing fleets by the 
three most powerful nations in the world, at that time, England, 
France, and Spain. 

Our domestic shipyards have done well under the mandate adopted 
by Congress in 1792, and have enjoyed 167 years of protective custody. 
But, times changed, the sphere of competition between foreign and 
domestic shipping industries rendered American maritime operators 
powerless in the field of international trade and commerce. 

Congress itself recognized this situation almost 50 years ago when 
it passed the Shipping Act of 1916, the Merchant Marine Acts of 
1920, 1928, and 1936, and the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946. They 
granted, among other things, a ship construction subsidy differential 
in order to put America’s maritime interests in a position to meet the 
competition of vessels of foreign registry and to keep the American 
flag ever prominent on the high seas. We ask for nothing more. 

Give us the right to compete against the foreign fishing vessel that 
is constructed and financed by a government that realizes, fosters, 
and promotes the vast potentials of its commercial fishing industry. 

We ask you as representatives and members of the Congress of the 
United States to do one of two things: Enact this legislation so as to 
include fishing vessels under the Martime Act of 1936, or repeal the 
law which prevents us from buying fishing vessels built in foreign 
shipyards. 

I might add, Mr. Chairman, that that second item is a last resort 
request. We do not wish to open the door which would put our ship- 
building industry in the same predicament that the fishing industry 
is now in with regard to foreign competition. 

This will solve one of our major problems in trying to meet the 
competition of imports from foreign countries. 

(2) The second objective of this bill is to create a long-term soft 
loan program for the benefit of fish processors and packers. 
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A year ago when this bill was before your committee, there was 
considerable objection to this feature of the bill since it was worded 
in such a manner that only New Englanders could be the recipients 
of its intended benefits. 

It was so worded at that time because no other segment of the com- 
mercial fishing industries of the United States had ever experienced 
the debasement, the humiliation, the indifference, the frustration, the 
lack of cooperation and understanding in dealing with the U.S. Gov- 
ernment as has the New England fishing industry. 

That is not an idle statement. I can cite you case histories of the 
experiences we encountered in dealing with the Treasury, the State 
Department, Department of Commerce, Customs Bureau, and the 
White House, that would make you wonder whether or not you have 
any rights as a citizen of the United States. 

We suffered these iniquities and injustices in pursuance of an 
established principle of democratic procedure which is “Exhaust all 
your potential remedies provided for by law before you appeal to 
Congress.” 

The New England Fishing Industry has done just that, to the point 
of exhaustion. We appeared before the U.S. Tariff Commission 4 
times in the last 11 years. We were awarded two decisions, one by 
majority vote, the latest by unanimous agreement. 

The U.S. Tariff Commission, next to Congress is supposed to be 
endowed with complete jurisdiction over matters of trade and tariff 
that affect the domestic industries of the United States. 

Yet one man, who is no more, no less, a human being than you or I, 
has, because of the precepts of his office, the right to overrule a majority 
opinion. It is not right, it is not in keeping with the basic principles 
of our democratic form of porn nt. 

For the above reasons, the New England Fisheries felt that they 
were in a unique position. It was the only segment of our national 
fisheries that had appealed to the several divisions of Government that 
were empowered to act constructively in behalf of our industry. 

Hence, the appeal to Congress was phrased in language to relieve 
the New England situation. Since this scetion of the original bill was 
objected to on the theory that it was legislation designed to benefit 
an isolated section of the commercial fishing industry, it has been re- 
worded, so that in the present bill, any section of the commercial 
fisheries that can prove itself to be in a distressed state due to cireum- 
stances and conditions beyond its control, will be eligible to receive 
its benefits. 

In our own case, if the industry itself was responsible for its ce- 
pressed condition, our request for financial aid and Government help 
could not be justified. However, the responsibility must be placed 
squarely where it belongs, on the Federal Government. It has 
thwarted every move the industry has ever made to ward off extinction 
and defend itself against unjust exploitation. 

We ask you gentlemen, as Members of Congress and this Committee, 
to weigh our position carefully, analyze the facts as they have been 
presented and grant us a decision that will permit the New England 
Fishing Industr y to live, to grow, and prosper as an integral part of 
the Nation’s industrial ec onomy. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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(The full statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS A. FULHAM, VICE PRESIDENT Boston FisH MARKET Corp. 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, my name is Thomas A. Fulham. 
I am vice president of the Boston Fish Market Corp., a fishing vessel operator 
in the Port of Boston, a member of the Massachusetts Fisheries Association, 
Inc., and a member of the New England Committee for Aid to the Groundfish 
Industry. 

Legislation similar in character to the bills now before you was heard by 
your committee during the closing days of the 85th Congress. The present leg- 
islation has been tailored to make it more acceptable to Congress and still ful- 
fill the basic needs of the industry. It requests the creation of a ship construc- 
tion cost differential for the replacement of wornout vessels and for the con- 
struction of new vessels in order to increase fish production to the level needed 
to restore the industry to a healthier condition. It asks also for the creation 
of a long term soft loan program which will enable fish processors and packers 
to install modern machinery, to renovate and modernize their plants and im- 
prove the efficiency of plant operation. The enactment of this legislation would 
enable a severely depressed and harassed industry to function and to maintain 
itself as a living vibrant force in the industrial life of the United States. It will 
serve also to narrow the sphere of competition between the domestic manufac- 
ture of fishery products and his counterparts in thirteen foreign countries. It 
offers the Federal Government an opportunity to comply with the intent of the 
unanimous recommendations of the U.S. Tariff Commission without disturbing 
any of the provisions of our trade agreements with our foreign friends who are 
members of the General Agreement on Tariff and Trade. 

It is but natural for the new members of this committee to ask, ‘““‘What are 
the reasons for the introduction of this proposed measure?’ Hence a brief 
résumé of the circumstances and events that have forced us to appeal to Con- 
gress for help, is very much in order. 

The New England Fishing Industry is in the throes of a very serious and 
acute economic depression. The blame and responsibility for this depression 
must be borne in its entirety by the Federal Government. The Administration 
has consistently refused to honor or recognize a law that was enacted by Con- 
gress to protect and preserve a domestic industry that is seriously injured as 
the result of a trade agreement with a foreign country or countries. The need 
for the law has been emphasized repeatedly by its inclusion in every Trade 
Agreements Extension Act enacted by Congress during the last 15 years. The 
law in substance is this, if a domestic industry is injured or is threatened with 
injury as a result of undue pressure from imports of like or similar commodities 
entering the country under the provisions of a bilateral or multilateral trade 
agreement, the domestic industry has the right to file a petition for relief under 
the “Escape Clause Procedure” of the Tariff Act. If the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion is convinced that the domestic industry has been seriously injured, it sub- 
mits its findings and recommendations to the President. If the President agrees, 
the relief may be provided in either of two catagories: 

(1) A 50 percent increase in import duties or 

(2) The establishment of a quota formula to control the flow of imports. 

These are relief measures established by law, yet on two occasions the Presi- 
dent has refused to invoke the law in order to safeguard the welfare of the 
domestic fishing industry. There were four petitions filed with the U.S. Tariff 
Commission. The first was filed in 1947 and the fourth in 1956. The first 
petition was denied for lack of sufficient evidence of injury. The second ended 
as the result of a 3 to 3 decision by the Tariff Commission. The third petition 
earned a majority decision favoring the industry and recommended the adoption 
of a quota formula regulating the flow of imports based on U.S. consumption 
over an historic 5-year period. The President in refusing to accept the Com- 
mission’s recommendations, based his denial of relief upon untrue and mislead- 
ing advice given him by his staff of advisers. We were never granted an op- 
portunity to challenge his decision or to correct the erroneous statements he 
made as to the future prospects of the industry. The fourth petition was con- 
cluded in 1956, and again the U.S. Tariff Commission ruled in favor of the 
domestic industry and recommended unanimously that the duty rates on im- 
ported frozen groundfish fillets be increased a full 50 percent, the maximum 
allowed by law. The President, for the second time, refused to accept the Com- 
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mission’s recommendations and stated, “We must not do anything that will dis- 
turb our friendly relations with our friends in foreign countries.” There was 
no indication that he was concerned with the future of the domestic fishing 
industry except to say, “Bold and vigorous steps should be taken now to pro- 
vide root solutions to the industry’s problems ;” something we have been trying 
to do since 1947. 

After being turned down again by the President, we took “‘bold and vigorous 
steps * * *” by creating the New England Committee for Aid to the Ground- 
fish Industry. The committee consists of production, processing, distributing, 
and marketing representatives of the major commercial fishery concerns through- 
out New England. Several meetings were held in Boston, Gloucester, and Port- 
land, Maine. The committee submitted to the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, on February 7, 1957, a detailed four-point industry rehabilitation pro- 
gram for the Department’s analysis and comment. We urged that the pro- 
gram be given emergency status so that any action or recommendations ad- 
vanced by the Department could be implemented without delay. During the 
next 4 months we received periodic and confusing reports as to the program’s 
status but nothing in the way of resolute action. We met with the New Eng- 
land congressional delegation in July 1957, to inform the Members of Con- 
gress of our activities, our problems, and to solicit much needed assistance. 
The delegation not only endorsed the four-point program unanimously but ar- 
ranged for an immediate White House conference between a group from the 
congressional delegation, industry representatives and top level White House 
personnel. We were received graciously and when the meeting ended there 
was complete agreement that something should be done, must be done, to 
help the New England Fishing Industry. The meeting took place almost 2 
years ago, we have yet to see evidence of initiatory action by the White House 
to help resolve our problem. 

Hight months after the rehabilitation program was presented to the U.S. 
Department of the Interior, we received a communication from the Fish and 
Wildlife Service stating that our program had been thoroughly analyzed. The 
letter offered nothing in the way of constructive help except to state that 
three of the proposed program projects showed promise and should be submitted 
to Congress for legislative action. The letter was obviously written in compli- 
ance with orders from the White House and the State Department not to 
commit any Federal agency to open endorsement of any part of the program. 
It was apparent to us that it was futile to expect any help from the Department 
of the Interior. We again sought the counsel and help of our congressional 
representatives. During the closing days of the first session of the 85th Con- 
gress, Senator Saltonstall requested the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries to 
make a survey of the New England Industry during recess, and to prepare 
a series of recommendations that could be submitted to Congress as legislative 
proposals intended to halt the decline and place the fisheries in a more stable 
condition. The Bureau completed its survey in December 1957 and promptly 
submitted its recommendations to Senators Kennedy, Saltonstall, and Congress- 
man Bates. The report was surveyed thoroughly by the industry committee 
and Members of Congress and was filed in legislative form shortly after Congress 
reconvened in January 1958. 

When the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Extension Act came before Congress 
for renewal in the spring of 1958, a prominent member of the White House 
staff appeared before the Ways and Means Committee urging its renewal. In 
the course of his testimony he referred quite pointedly to the grave condition 
of the groundfish industry. His statement revealed a veiled promise of White 
House action. He said ‘“* * * As an example in the case of fish fillets, the 
President concluded that the raising of duties would not materially improve 
the situation of our industry, and as I interpreted his action, it might well 
push a friendly country into a position of economic dependence on the Soviet 
Union. The country in question, Iceland, plays a vital role in our defense 
alliances by virtue of its geographic position. Therefore, instead of raising 
duties, the President decided instead to take a series of other measures which 
he judged would more effectively assist our domestic interests without prejudic- 
ing our relations with an essential ally.” 

We felt in view of this statement, that we had White House recognition of 
the industry’s plight and that “a series of other measures which would more 


effectively assist our domestic interests” were being prepared by the White 
House staff. We wrote to the Presidential assistant requesting a conference sc 
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we could reach a mutual agreement with respect to what the White House had 
in mind and the legislation which had already been introduced in Congress. 
I regret to say that reciept of my letter was never acknowledged nor have we 
had any contact with any White House official from that day to this. Mean- 
while, we directed our attention to the progress of our bill before Congress. 
Time was running against us, several agencies were slow in reporting their 
positions. Two weeks before Congress adjourned, the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce held a hearing on the fisheries bill and 
reported it out favorably with only two dissenters. Unfortunately for us, it 
never reached the Senate floor for disposition. It was passed over twice on 
calendar call and Congress adjourned before further Senate action could be 
taken. Three days before Congress adjourned the bill was discussed during 
an executive session of the House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
after having received a favorable report from the Subcommittee on Fisheries. 
It was too late in the session however, to resolve several issues that were raised 
during the executive committee meeting, so the bill died in committee. 

S. 1874 is a new bill; it seeks only the most important and fundamental re- 
quirements needed to give the domestic fishing industry the encouragement and 
financial support it so vitally needs to keep it alive and to encourage expansion 
and growth. There are only two objectives to be found in this bill: 

(1) The creation of a ship construction cost differential, the differential to be 
borne by the U.S. Government. It is a righteous objective. We are handicapped. 
penalized, and discriminated against by a law written in 1792, which says, in 
substance: “No fishing vessel constructed in a foreign shipyard may be used in 
the domestic fishing industry of the United State.” It was written originally 
to protect and encourage the shipbuilding activities of a young America that had 
turned to the sea for food, for trade, and for commerce. It was necessary then 
to encourage domestic shipbuilding, since we were woefully outweighed in respect 
to marine tonnage afloat and outnumbered in respect to fishing fleets by the three 
most powerful nations in the world, England, France, and Spain. Our domestic 
shipyards have done well under the mandate adopted by Congress in 1792, and 
have enjoyed 167 years of protective custody. But, times changed, the sphere 
of competition between foreign and domestic shipping industries rendered Ameri- 
can maritime operators powerless in the field of international trade and com- 
merce. Congress itself recognized this situation almost 50 years ago, when jit 
passed the Shipping Act of 1916, the Merchant Marine Acts of 1920, 1928, and 
1936, and the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946. They granted, among other 
things, a ship construction subsidy differential in order to put America’s mari- 
time interests in a position to meet the competition of vessels of foreign registry 
and to keep the American flag ever prominent on the high seas. We ask for 
nothing more. Give us the right to compete against the foreign fishing vessel 
that is constructed and financed by a government that realizes, fosters, and pro- 
motes the vast potentials of its commercial fishing industry. We ask you as 
Representatives and Members of the Congress of the United States to doe one 
of two things: Enact this legislation so as to include fishing vessels under’ the 
Maritime Act of 1936 or repeal the law which prevents us from buying fishing 
vessels built in foreign shipyards. This will solve one of our major problems 
in trying to meet the competition of imports from foreign countries. 

(2) The second objective of this bill is to create a long-term soft-loan program 
for the benefit of fish processors and packers. A year ago, when this bill was 
before your committee, there was considerable objection to this feature of the 
bill, since it was worded in such a manner that only New Englanders could be 
the recipients of its intended benefits. It was so worded at that time because 
no other segment of the commercial fishing industries of the United States had 
ever experienced the debasement, the humiliation, the indifference, the frustra- 
tion, the lack of cooperation and understanding in dealing with the U.S. Gov- 
ernment as has the New England fishing industry. That is not an idle state- 
ment. I can cite you case histories of the experiences we encountered in deal- 
ing with the Treasury, the State Department, Department of Commerce, Customs 
Bureau, and the White House that would make you wonder whether or not you 
have any rights as a citizen of the United States. We suffered these iniquities 
and injustices in pursuance of an established principle of democratic procedure, 
which is, “Exhaust all your potential remedies provided for by law before you 
appeal to Congress.” The New England fishing industry has done just that, to 
the point of exhaustion. We appeared before the U.S. Tariff Commission four 
times in the last 11 years. We were awarded two decisions, one by majority 
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vote, the latest by unanimous agreement. The U.S. Tariff Commission, next to 
Congress, is supposed to be endowed with complete jurisdiction over matters of 
trade and tariff that affect the domestic industries of the United States. Yet one 
man, who is, no more, no less, a human being than you or I, has, because of the 
precepts of his office, the right to overrule a majority opinion. It is not right; 
it is not in keeping with the basic principles of our democratic form of govern- 
ment. 

For the above reasons, the New England fisheries felt that they were in a 
unique position. It was the only segment of our national fisheries that had 
appealed to the several divisions of Government that were empowered to act 
constructively in behalf of our industry. Hence, the appeal to Congress was 
phrased in language to relieve the New England situation. Since this section 
of the original bill was objected to on the theory that it was legislation designed 
to benefit an isolated section of the commercial fishing industry, it has been 
reworded, so that in the present bill, any section of the commercial fisheries 
that can prove itself to be in a distressed state due to circumstances and condi- 
tions beyond its control, will be eligible to receive its benefits. 

In our own case, if the industry itself was responsible for its depressed condi- 
tion, our request for financial aid and Government help could not be justified. 
However, the responsibility must be placed squarely where it belongs on the 
Federal Government. It has thwarted every move the industry has ever made 
to ward off extinction and defend itself against unjust exploitation. We ask 
you gentlemen, as Members of Congress and this committee, to weigh our posi- 
tion carefully, analyze the facts as they have been presented and grant us a 
decision that will permit the New England fishing industry to live, to grow and 
prosper as an integral part of the Nation’s industrial economy. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Fulham, in other words, your position on this 
matter is from pretty sad experience and it is not only in the New 
England industry. It has spread to other places, and you cannot rely 
upon trade agreements in this particular field ? 

Mr. Fuiuam. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. You will find that if any minutes are kept in nego- 
tiations on trade agreements the question of fish is always the orphan 
child. 

Mr. Futuam. Very much so. 

The CHairman. It comes down near the end of the agenda, and 
after they have argued back and forth and traded ideas on some of 
what they consider more basic commodities, they just throw fish in 
here and there and hope something happens. 

Secondly, in the matter of treaties, we have found that in negotiat- 
ine with other maritime governments where fishing is a great part 
of their economy, we must deal with a minister of fisheries in many 
cases who can make decisions across the table. With all due respect 
to.the Fish and Wildlife group who try to do their best, they go to 
these conferences without too much cloak of authority, and it is diffi- 
eult for them. They have two strikes against them when they start 
out, and therefore to counteract that which seems to have been the 
trend for years to the detriment of you New England people who see 
it: coming, the only way we can pull this industry up by its bootstraps 
in‘order to compete in this new world of ours, we have to have the 
same benefits, to keep the fishing industry alive, as we do for the mari- 
time industries which have the same problem and the same benefits 
that other countries have in great numbers. It requires relief meas- 
ures in many cases, otherwise the whole industry will flounder. 

Mr. Futuam. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is the reluctant conclusion that some of us 
have reached. We do not particularly like to do this; a fisherman 
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would just as soon stand on his own, but then he gets to a point 
where he cannot. The whole industry is in this same position. 

It is an unfortunate thing that we have to resort to subsidies, but I 
do not see any new fishing ships being built in this country unless 
we do. 

Mr. FutHam. Not competitively, sir. 

The CuarrMan. We have a yard out in my country, which some 

eople here in back of the room know well, that are probably the 
t builders of tuna clippers in the world and the last report that I 
heard, from the family that runs it, and they are oldtimers and have 
a worldwide reputation, I think the report was one tuna clipper keel 
laid in the last 5 years. 

Would you say this would be a fair statement, either we do this or 
we follow the suggestion of the Department of the Interior for docu- 
mentation and drive all our fishermen over to foreign shipbuilding 
areas ? 

Mr. Fuiuam. I hope that is a last resort, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. I do too, I hope we don’t have to do that. 

Mr. FutHam. We should not have to do that. 

The CxHarrman. Now, do you want to say something about one of 
the other bills? 

Mr. Funan. S. 2238, Mr. Engle’s bill, which is quite similar to 
this bill. I wish to be recorded in favor of it. 

The Cuarrman. All right. We will put that in the record. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Futuam. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Mr. Trilling. 

Mr. Trilling is a member of the New England Committee for Aid 
to the Fisheries in Boston. 

Wé will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HY TRILLING, PRESIDENT AND TREASURER, 
BOSTON BONNIE FISHERIES PIER, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. Trittrnc. My name is Hy Trilling, and I am president of the 
Bonnie Fisheries, located in the very heart of our fishing industry. 

First, I want to say that another similar bill, namely, S. 2338, has 
been filed. I am in favor in principle of this bill also. 

When I finish my talk, I would like to show a film, if I may, to 
substantiate my statements. 

I have been thinking of what I could say to this committee and not 
duphcate what they already know. 

visited the Smithsonian Institute yesterday and, gentlemen, I 
saw more replicas of ships in the glass cases than we have in the Bos- 
ton fleet. I saw replicas of our once great Grand Banks cod fishery 
as far back as 1865—I saw mackerel schooners, codfish schooners. I 
saw old-style Marblehead codfishing schooners, and even 1848 New 
England fishing schooners. 

“Gentlemen, i did not feel very good—what can you and I do 
about it? It is common knowledge that our New England fishing 
industry is relatively dead. You know, no doubt, that foreign fish- 
eries have ruined our formerly great ground fishing industry; that 
American funds helped build foreign plants; that American capital 
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is literally rushing to invest and develop foreign fisheries; that the 
Boston price for fresh fish is an sient for the foreign prices for 
frozen fish; that foreign countries always undersell us by a cent or 
two—not the cheapest they can sell so that the American consumer 
can benefit, but by the highest price the traffic will bear; that we in 
the ground-fishing industry are slowly dying; in fact, we are already 
dead but refuse to bury the body. 

I say further, better an industry be fully dead than partially alive. 
This little bit of fish produced in New England is costing the Amer- 
ican public many millions of dollars per year. 

j The nulowing excerpts are from the May 13 issue of the Wall Street 
ourna 
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Import INVASION. NEW ENGLANDERS LOSE UNITED STATES FISH MARKETS TO BIG 
NEW FOREIGN FLEETS 


New England’s fishermen have little to counter with. Their trawlers—ships 
like the Tipsy Parson, Our Lady of Tears, and St. Petcr I]J]—are hoary with age, 
averaging about 22 years. Since little new capital can be lured to this costly, 
risky business, practically no new trawlers have been built in the U.S. since 1948. 

New England accounts for more than 80 percent of United States production 
of groundfish fillets. Imports of these semiprocessed fillets, mainly from Canada, 
Iceland, Norway, and Denmark, now hold a 62-percent share of the United States 
market. Eight years ago foreign fish fillets accounted for less than a third. 

The Cuarrman. Despite the fact, too, although I do not have the 
late figures, Mr. Trilling, that consumption of fish in the United States 
is at an all-time high. 

Mr. Trituine. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. And our industry is constantly going down. 

Mr. Triturc. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Also, this could be only half of the story for the 
next 10 years or the future. Russia is probably embarking on the 
world’s greatest fishing program. 

Mr. Trina. I have something to say about that further on. 

The Cuairman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Tritting. One of the honorable gentlemen stressed our troubles 
due to the lower foreign standards of living. The trouble goes deeper 
than that. May I call your attention to the fact that Iceland and 
Canada have helpful lending programs for their fisheries—a program 
to build boats; a program to finance plants; a program to finance fish 
inventories; and other such far- reaching help which aids their citizens 
to undersell us. In further connection with same, please allow me to 
quote from the May 4, 1959, issue of Newsweek, international section: 

The decision of President Eisenhower to reduce the amount of low-tariff 
woolens, a large part of them British, that can enter the United States. In each 


case, the United States move was intended to protect American domestic in- 
dustries. 


Nothing like this has been done to protect our fish industry. 


Prime Minister Macmillan’s displeasure over the U.S. action on textile: im- 
ports stemmed in large measure from the woes of Lancashire, the grimy cotton- 
spinning county where “foreign competition” has closed 109 mills, idled 40 
percent of the looms. As in New England, the statistics mean “For Sale” signs 
on Manchester’s red brick houses, families skimping along on relief, boarded-up 
movie houses. 

Setting out on a tour of the worst-hit area, Macmillan announced that the 
government will put up $84 million to replace Lancashire’s old machinery, help 
to see that anyone thrown out of work must be compensated. 
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Allow me to quote further from a recent article in the May issue of 
Quick Frozen Foods: 

Canadians want tariff on United States frozen food imports. The Canadian 
Food Processors’ Association agreed at its annual convention to ask Finance 
Minister Fleming to impose an import tariff on United States frozen fruits and 
vegetables. 

Delegations at the convention, held at Victoria, B.C., said Canada’s 50,000 
commercial growers and their investments need protection from surpluses on the 
Canadian market. 


A recent AP Washington newspaper item reports the following: 


Camden ship layoffs seen. From 3,000 to 4,000 shipbuilders in Camden will 
be laid off by September if a major shipbuilding project is not obtained for the 
New York Shipbuilding Corp. there within the next few months, a labor leader 
stated here. Francis X. McCann, executive secretary of the Camden Lodge of 
the International Brotherhood of Iron Shipbuilders, made the statement in urg- 
ing that one of two superliners authorized by Congress be built at the Camden 
yard. 

Why not give them contracts for fishing trawlers? Let me quote 
again. A recent news item by Congressional Quarterly states: 

Oceans seen as neglected battleground. House Committee takes hard look at 
field of “Ignorance.” Congress is taking its first broad look at what many scien- 
tists see as a neglected battleground—the oceans. 

Russia Big Worry—As in the space race, Russia’s progress in oceanography 
worries our experts. The National Academy of Sciences in a recent report 
said, “From the point of view of military operations, there is no comparison 
between the urgencies of the problems of the oceans and those of outer space.” 

I am telling you now that we are facing a new and greater menace. 
Mr. Pelly of the House Subcommittee on Fisheries mentioned the 
subject of Russia and whether or not they were troubling us. I say 
not now, but very soon, as far as our fishery economic problems are 
concerned, let alone our defense problems. 

I am going to show you a factual film. Thirty of the type ships 
you will see on film are already roaming the oceans of the world and 

0 more are being built. These ships are not only fishing—they are 
charting bottoms or the oceans of the world, as well as gathering other 
scientific exploratory information. 

These ships can provide 100 floating warehouses for food in event 
of nuclear warfare: just think, gentlemen, over 200 million pounds 
of processed fish fillets. 

I now say to this committee—you have an important decision to 
make. Gentlemen, this is more than a fish problem. We must and 

can meet this problem if you will provide the tools. We must be 
able to rebuild the ground fishing fleet. I am not interested in Gov- 
ernment handouts. I want to be able to have the necessary tools at 
the same level as my foreign competition. I would now like to 
quote from Fishing Leaflet No. 482, published by Fish and Wildlife, 
March 1959: 


“In less than a decade, from 1948 to 1956, the number of motorized craft fn 
the Soviet fishing fleet increased nearly fourfold. High seas fishing operations 
will undoubtedly be intensified and probably extended even farther than new- 
found land waters where the Russians have been operating since 1956. Seviet 
plans propose fishery landings of 9.3 billion pounds in 1960 and 11.0 billion 
pounds in 1975. Moreover, the U.S.S.R. began operating off the coast of New- 
foundland.” 


This is serious. 


The Soviet fishing fleet has about 300 vessels with fish-freezing equipment. 
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I would also like to say that our Navy is very much interested in 
this film and the ships. The Navy, in past wars, has requisitioned 
fishing vessels for various uses. America must be alerted. Fish is 
a vital food. Ships such as are on the film could be a source of defense 
and offense. 

The terms and conditions of the bill before you will revitalize the 
fishing industry, and so promote our national welfare as to enable 
America to again take its proper position in this vital industry— 
first—it is in your hands. 

Thank you. 

I would like to show the film, if I may now. 

The CuarrkmMan. How long will that take? 

Mr. Triuuinc. About 15 minutes. 

The Cuatmman. Well, I will tell you what we will do. Let’s hear 
from the other witness from up there. The first will be Mr. Cafasso. 

Mr. Cafasso is acting chairman, Gloucester Fisheries Commission, 
Gloucester, Mass. 

I want the record to show that Mayor Beatrice Corless is ill and 
could not attend and we want to tell her we wish her a speedy re- 
covery. She is always down here at these meetings and we are al- 
ways glad to have her with us. 

Mr. Carasso. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM CAFASSO, CITY COUNCILOR, ACTING 
CHAIRMAN, GLOUCESTER FISHERIES COMMISSION, GLOUCESTER, 
MASS. 


Mr. Carasso. Mr. Chairman, my name is William Cafasso. I aeons 
for the city government of Gloucester, Mass., America’s oldest fishin 
port, and Gloucester Fishing Committee. We have a population o 
slightly less than 26,000 in Gloucester, almost wholly dependent on 
the fishing industry. 

I might say that these are a very proud people. They have never 
looked to the Federal Government for handouts. However, at this 
time, it becomes necessary for us to support this legislation because 
we have been looking to Washington for help the past 10 years with- 
out success. Our rn, a must be placed in a position where it can 
meet the competition of foreign interests which are deteriorating our 
industry. 

Right now our unemployment in the city of Gloucester, I should 
say, is at its highest. Unemployment benefits in the city of Gloucester 
over the past 8 years have jum from a $529,000 to over $1,200,000. 
Of the $5 million budget which the city appropriates annually, $1144 
million is expended for welfare in one form or another. 

Young people are not going into the fishing industry—this is a 
very serious situation because we can’t, as we well know, train sea- 
men overnight. While our industry deteriorates and has been de- 
teriorating over the past 10 years, our Government on the other 
hand has loom giving millions of dollars in cash and in terms to the 


very people who are competing with us or that we are trying unsuc- 
cessfully to compete with. 

We have been told that we were being sacrificed because of the 
national defense, the national security, and yet it seems strange that 
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we are jeopardizing our own national security by allowing the fishing 
fleet to deteriorate. In past times of emergency, the fishermen and 
the fishing fleets have always been among the first to answer the call 
of duty. 

The fisherman has provided a quick, almost overnight source of 
food and the vessel owners have provided vessels for the Govern- 
ment to press into service. 

At the outbreak of World War II, for instance, a large segment 
of the New England fishing fleet was pressed into service because 
the U.S. Navy desperately needed small craft for off-shore patrol. 
Many of the vessels were converted to minesweepers. The Govern- 
ment in our area alone secured almost half of the Boston trawler 
fleet of some 60 craft and at least 40 of the Gloucester fleet of vessels 
over 85 feet. 

It was because of these ships that our country was able to set up a 
front line protective screen against submarines at the start of the 
war to fill the gap until ships could be built. At that time the vessels 
were in fit condition and the Navy was able to press them into serv- 
ice. However, at the rate the fleet in Gloucester is deteriorating at 
the present time, very few ships would be suitable for our Govern- 
ment to have and our fish supply would be very seriously impaired. 

It is estimated that during World War II, fish landings at Glou- 
cester alone were reduced by at least 275 million pounds because of 
the loss of ships turned over to the Navy and the Coast Guard. 

We assume that in time of emergency, foreign competition and for- 
eign interests which have been selling us fish now, of course, would 
not be selling that fish to the United States, so that both for the econ- 
omy of the city of Gloucester and for the economy of the fishing in- 
dustry generally, we very strongly support this legislation. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cafasso, do you have any idea how many new 
ships have been built by people in your area in the past 5 years ? 

Mr. Carasso. In the past 5 years, I think we have only had two, 
and they were not very large. 

The Cuarrman. There has been hardly any replacement; wouldn’t 
that- be correct ? 

Mr. Carasso. Very little replacement. I don’t have the specific 
figure at hand, but our fleet has dwindled from over 300 ships to about 
100 or less. 

The Cuartrman. And all those are now getting overage, whether 
they are over age or not, they can’t compete with the new modern 
ships that the other people are building, the foreign people. 

Mr. Carasso. It is impossible for us to compete. I wish that every 
member of the committee could take a first-hand view of the Gloucester 
waterfront and see these vessels which have been falling apart. In 
fact, at the meeting of the city council just last Thursday night, we 
appropriated money to remove some of these hulks from the slips 
along the waterfront. They are being abandoned, many of them have 
burned or sunk, and they are not being replaced. 

The Carman. Not being replaced, which is too bad. Thank you 
very much, Mr. Cafasso. 

ow we have Mr. Domingoes. We will be glad to hear from you. 
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Mr. Domingoes is president of the United Fisheries Co. and also 
member of the Gloucester Fisheries Commission. 


STATEMENT OF MANUEL P. DOMINGOES, JR., PRESIDENT, UNITED 
FISHERIES C0., GLOUCESTER, MASS., AND MEMBER, GLOUCESTER 
FISHERIES COMMISSION 


Mr. Domrincors. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
do not have any brief or anything to read. 

At the present time we are the owners or part owners of small fish- 
ing boats. 

You asked Mr. Cafasso how many ships were built by commercial 
fishermen in Gloucester in the last 10 years? Well, we happen to be 
part owners of the two that were built in the last 7 years and of the 
larger commercial fishing boats, there hasn’t been any built for at least 
12 years. The two that were built, one was just a year ago this month, 
one of our large trawlers, and conditions the way they are looking to- 
day in Gloucester, it is very hard to accumulate money and, futher- 
more, no American commercial fisherman will put money into a ship 
to compete with the foreign competition because they know that it is 
money lost. 

I haven’t got much to say, but I am strongly in favor of this bill 
that is presented here to you and especially in the future, which I 
know will come to the American commercial fishermen which will be 
factory ships, because the tremendous fleet of factory ships that are in 
progress now in Russia, the three that they have at the present time, 
have met some of our fishing boats from Gloucester, some of our fleet, 
and they have seen them, and the way they operate. ‘They have also 
seen the equipment and all that they have on them. As I understand 
now—the ones the Russians have on the fishing grounds now are 3,000- 
ton ships—they are giving orders now over there for 12,000-ton ships 
and they cover the same ground that our boats operate in. 

So, you can see what it is going to come to in the next 2 or 3 years 
if the American commercial fisherman does not try to keep up. We 
ee be forced into a floating ship. By that I mean a float- 
ing factory ship, where all parts of the fish are used and all processes 
done'right aboard. Well, you can see the American industry will go 
out completely on the east coast. 

That 1s all I have to say. 

The Cuarrman. Whether or not these bills are the answer, you say 
that unless something is done, our fishing fleet, particularly in 
Gloucester and other places—we have the Russians up in the Bering 
Sea now, too, in very substantial numbers, along with our problems 
with the Japanese—that there will be no fishing fleet at all. The for- 
eign products will take over the markets and our fishing industry will 
just be completely outdone. 

Mr. Domrneors. No question of that, according to the records, dur- 
ing wartime, there will be no imports. As you know, every foreign 
country, in case of war, will not import into the United States fish, 
they will use it themselves. 

The CuHarrMAN. We won't be able to depend on them. 

Mr. Domineors. In 1943 there were 9,000 pounds of imports. To- 
day I don’t know what it is, because I haven’t even kept track of it. 
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So when the U.S. Government comes looking for, as they used to give 
us posters in 1942, 1943, and 1944, and 1945, “Fish is fighting food,” I 
don’t know where they are going to go with their posters if they don’t 
take care of the fleet at the present time. 

The Cuairman,. All right. Thank you very much, Mr. Domingoes. 

Now, does that conclude the people here from Massachusetts ? 

Oh, Victor Turpin, will you come up, please? 


STATEMENT OF VICTOR TURPIN, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
ATLANTIC FISHERMEN’S UNION, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. Turpin. My name is Victor Turpin, secretary-treasurer of the 
Atlantic Fishermen’s Union, Boston, Mass. 

I am not noted as being expected to testify here today, but I would 
like to go on record at this time, if it is pleasing, as in favor of both 
bills. 

I represent the fishermen who catch this fish and bring it to our 
shores in competition with foreign imports. As we all understand 
and know of today, our fleet has depleted, so I wish to acknowledge 
here and go on record with other men that have spoken in favor of it 
also. I wish you would keep on and keep in favor of this bill, sir, in 
both processing and building, not processing so much at this time, 
because we need the boats to bring in the fish, as Dr. Bainerd said here 
once previously, build the boats first. Iam in favor of the boats being 
built first. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Turrrn. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now the rest of the witnesses on the boat building 
bills and fishing boat bills, as I see here, are all local people, with one 
exception, Mr. Carry. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The Cuarrman. The chairman has to go. It is 4 o’clock, but we 
can run the picture now. I have seen the Navy pictures. The Navy 
reports to me, as chairman of the committee, on what is happening in 
the Bering Sea. I am sure the members of the staff here would like 
to see this, so you can run the pictures for the people who are present. 

They have a plan, you know, just like a aileers operation, directed 
out of Moscow, by the fisheries chief, they are sent out in units all over 
the high seas, and they have a quota to meet that they had better bring 
home or else. 

(The comments from the Government agencies follow :) 

THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., August 21, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 


Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in reply to your request of March 12, 
1959, for the views of this Department with respect to S. 1374, a bill to provide 
a program of assistance to correct inequities in the construction of fishing vessels 
and to enable the fishing industry of the United States to regain a favorable 
economic status, and for other purposes. 

Section 2 of the bill would provide for the Secretary of the Interior to pay 
a construction differential to aid in the construction of new fishing vessels to be 
documented under the laws of the United States. Section 3 would authorize 
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$5 million to be used by the Secretary of the Interior in making 20-year 3-percent 
loans to fish processors in a distressed condition for plant improvement and 
modernization. 

This Department is in favor of legislation to aid the fishing industry of the 
United States. Subject to your consideration of the following comments, this 
Department would favor enactment of S. 1374. 

With respect to section 2, we do not favor the extension of construction-dif- 
ferential subsidy aid to fishing vessels or to any other vessels to be used in the 
domestic trades. We believe that it would be beneficial to the fishing industry 
if it were permitted to document foreign-built vessels as vessels of the United 
States for employment in fishing so long as such vessels continue to be owned 
by a citizen of the United States. It is our understanding that the Department 
of the Interior is suggesting in its report to your committee on this bill a revised 
section 2 which would provide for such documentation of foreign-built vessels, 
and we are in accord with this suggestion. 

Although the Department views with apprehension any relaxation of the 
established principle that foreign-built vessels shall not directly compete with 
U.S.-built vessels, the Department believes it to be warranted in this specific 
instance as a beneficial assistance to the fishing industry of the United States 
in acquiring fishing vessels on a more favorable economic basis. However, this 
Department hopes that this provision will not be allowed to establish a prece- 
dent for similar treatment with respect to other foreign-built vessels to be 
employed in other industries. 

With respect to section 3, a provision should be included to provide that such 
loans shall not be extended unless reasonable financial assistance is not other- 
wise available on reasonable terms. It is understood that the Department of 
the Interior also suggested appropriate language with respect to such loans to 
be inserted in lieu of section 3 of the bill. 

Subject to your consideration of the above comments, this Department would 
interpose no objection to enactment of 8. 1374. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that it would interpose no objection to 
the submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK H. MUELLER, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE oF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 12, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senater, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHarRMAN: This is in reply to your request for a report on S. 1374, 
86th Congress. 

The Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization defers to the views of the de- 
partments and agencies more directly concerned with the economy of the in- 
dustries involved in this bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises it has no objection te the submission of 
this report. 


Sincerely, 
Leo A, HoreH. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, April 2, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, U.S. Senate. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference is made to your letter of March 12, 
1959, acknowledged on Mareh 13, requesting the comments of the General Ac- 
counting Office concerning 8S. 1374, 86th Congress, 1st session, entitled “A bill to 
provide a program of assistance to correct inequities in the construction of 
fishing vessels and to enable the fishing industry of the United States to regain 
a favorable economic status, and for other pu i"? 

For the most part, section 2 of the bill appears to be similar to section 5. of 
S$. 21, 86th Congress, Ist session, on which we reported to your committee on 
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February 16, 1959. In that report we pointed out that while the construction- 
differential subsidy provisions of section 5 of the bill followed the general tenor 
of similar provisions in sections 501 and 502 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended, there was a significant departure in that subsection 5(c) of the bill 
would not require fishing vessel owners to obtain competitive bids for the con- 
struction of new vessels, nor, in the event such bids should be obtained, would 
the construction-differential subsidy payments be limited to the difference be- 
tween the estimated foreign cost and the low bid for construction in a domestic 
shipyard. However, the present bill contains language which appears to have 
corrected this situation. 

Aside from the foregoing, and since we have no special information relative 
to the extent of the need of the owners of fishing vessels, together with the 
further fact that financial aid of the type proposed by S. 1874 involves a matter 
of policy for determination by the Congress, we make no recommendation with 
respect to its enactment. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank H. WEITZEL, 
Acting Comptroller General of the United States. 


GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., May 8, 1959. 
Hon. WarREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.8. Senate 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your request for the views of the 
Department of Defense with respect to S. 1374, 86th Congress, a bill to provide a 
program of assistance to correct inequities in the construction of fishing vessels 
and to enable the fishing industry of the United States to regain a favorable 
economic status, and for other purposes. 

S. 1874 states that the Secretary of the Interior would be authorized to pay a 
construction cost differential which will aid in the construction of new fishing 
vessels to be documented under the laws of the United States. In addition, the 
bill proposes loans to processors of fishery products within segments of the 
fishing industry found by the Secretary of the Interior to be in a distressed 
condition. 

The Department of Defense does not have available the information that 
would enable it to form a judgment on the desirability, as a national policy, 
of providing special financial aid to the segments of the fishing industry. It 
therefore neither supports nor opposes the enactment of S. 1374. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
RosBert DECHERT. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 15, 1959. 
Hon. WaRREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of March 12, 1959, requests comments on 
the following proposed legislation : 

8. 1374, a bill “To provide a program of assistance to correct inequities in the 
construction of fishing vessels and to enable the fishing industry of the United 
States to regain a favorable economic status, and for other purposes.” 

§S. 1374 provides for an assistance program designed to obtain a more favor- 
able economic position for the fishing industry. 

Under its statute (63 Stat. 383; 40 U.S.C. 581), GSA is interested in trans- 
portation and traffic management as a user of transportation services. There 
fore, it would not be directly affected by the proposed legislation. 

Under the circumstances, S. 1374 dees not sufficiently concern GSA’s mission 
to warrant an expression of opinion. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that they have no objection to the 
submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN FLOETE, Administrator. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., April 28, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MaGNuson: Your committee has requested reports on S. 21 
and S. 1374 which are designed to provide various forms of assistance to the 
fishing industry. 

We recommend the enactment of this proposed legislation in the form of 
S. 1374, if amended as hereafter recommended in this report. 

S. 1374 has two principal features. Section 2 would authorize the payment 
of a construction differential subsidy to aid in the construction of new fishing 
vessels to be documented under the laws of the United States. Section 3 would 
establish a loan fund to be used in the making of loans to processors of fishery 
products within segments of the fishing industry that are found by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to be in a distressed condition. 

Approximately 12,000 vessels of 5 net tons and over were engaged in fishing 
activities during 1957. Of these, 601 were newly documented for fishing during 
the year. As a comparison, in each of the years 1947-49 more than 1,000 vessels 
were documented. Almost half of the 601 vessels (296) were added to the 
fishing fleet in the South Atlantic and Gulf area, chiefly for the purpose of en- 
gaging in the shrimp fishery. While the fleet was increasing in this area, other 
areas (New England and the Pacific Coast States—both very important from 
the standpoint of fish production) still had fewer vessels than were fishing as 
recently as 1955. 

U.S. fishermen are required to have their vessels built by U.S. shipbuilders. 
Recent information obtained from the Maritime Administration, which ad- 
ministers a construction-differential subsidy for merchant marine vessels en- 
gaged in foreign commerce, reveals that on large vessels the cost of construction 
in northern Europe would be 45 percent less than that in the United States, 
excluding the United Kingdom and France. In the United Kingdom and 
France the differential would be less. In Japan the differential is 50 percent. 
These differentials are f.o.b. foreign ports as compared with f.o.b. U.S. ports. 
On this basis, we estimate that the minimum differential is 42 percent delivered 
to this country. Upon checking costs of construction of different types of fishing 
vessels here and abroad, it was found that the above percentages were reasonable 
and applicable to various sizes of fishing craft. 

There is reluctance on the part of fishing vessel operators to purchase new 
vessels, largely because of high consrtuction costs. These high costs in the 
United States put the domestic producer at a disadvantage in competing with the 
products of a foreign producer. While it is obvious that subsidies, as provided 
in section 2 of S. 1374, would help to equalize this advantage and at the same 
time would tend to improve the overall safety and efficiency of our fishing fleet, 
we believe that a better method at this time of providing assistance to fishing 
vessel owners would be the documentation of foreign-built vessels owned and used 
by U.S. citizens for fishing. A favorable aspect of this proposal is that it calls for 
no increased budgetary costs. We recommend, therefore, that section 2 of S. 
1374 be revised to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. For the purpose of promoting the economic stability of the American 
fishery, a foreign-built vessel of 5 net tons or more which is owned by or. which 
is acquired hereafter by a citizen of the United States within the meaning of the 
laws relating to the documentation of vessels may be documented as a vessel of 
the United States for employment in fishing and may be used in the American 
fishery, subject to regulations of the Secretary of the Treasury, so long as such 
vessel continues to be owned by a citizen of the United States.” 

Section 3 of S. 1874 would establish a loan fund for the processors of fishery 
products. There is a great need for such a program in certain segments of the 
fishing industry. This is particularly true for the processors of groundfish fillets 
(cod, haddock, hake, pollock, cusk, and ocean perch) in the New England area. 
In order for the New England industry to improve its methods of processing and 
packaging its fishery products as well as to increase efficiency and obtain the 
highest standards of quality, substantial changes must be made in present equip- 
ment and operating procedures. These changes would result in lowered process- 
ing costs. This, in turn, would enable the processors to better meet the compe- 
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tition of imports that have affected adversely the economic condition of their 
industry. Many processors are not in a position to finance major changes in 
equipment and operating procedures because they are in a poor financial posi- 
tion and their plants and equipment have deteriorated. With sufficient collat- 
eral, loans from normal sources of credit have been difficult to obtain. In view 
of this situation, we believe that a loan program for the processors of fishery 
products is justified. We suggest, however, that section 3 of S. 1374 be revised as 
follows in order to specify in a more definite manner the nature and duration of 
the loan program: 

“Sec. 3(a). The Secretary of the Interior is authorized, pursuant to such 
rules and regulations, and under such terms and conditions as may be prescribed 
by him, to make loans within depressed segments of the fishing industry for 
financinng and refinancing of operations; purchase and repair of plant machinery, 
equipment, and facilities; and for the general reconditioning and modernization 
of fish processing plants. 

“(b) Any loans made under the provisions of this section shall be subject to 
the following restrictions : 

““(1) Bear an interest rate of not less than 3 percentum per annum, and 
mature in not more than 10 years; 

“(2) No financial assisance shall be extended pursuant to this section 
unless reasonable financial assistance applied for is not otherwise available 
on reasonable terms; and 

“(3) No financial assistance shall be extended pursuant to this section 
unless the applicant gives reasonable assurance that no products will be 
processed by the applicant firm other than those produced from species of 
fish or shellfish in the particular distressed fishing industry segment of 
which the firm is a part, except for products processed from species which 
the firm was processing at least 2 years prior to the filing of its application 
for a loan. 

““(c) There is hereby created a fish processors’ loan fund which shall be used 
by the Secretary as a revolving fund to make loans for financing and refinancing 
under this section. Any funds received by the Secretary on or before June 30, 
1969, in payment of principal or interest on any loans so made, shall be deposited 
in the fund to be available for making additional loans under this section. Any 
money in the fund on June 30, 1969, and any payments thereafter received shall 
be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. There is authorized to 
be appropriated to the fund the sum of $5 million to provide initial capital. 

“(d) The Secretary may in his discretion and without further authority ad- 
minister, complete, recondition, reconstruct, renovate, repair, maintain, operate, 
charter, sell, or otherwise dispose of, upon such term and conditions as he may 
deem most advantageous to the United States any vessel, processing plant, or 
other property acquired by him on behalf of the United States and arising out 
of any fishery loan by the Secretary under this act or any other provision of law. 

“(e) The Secretary, subject to the specific limitations in this section, may 
consent to the modification of any loan contract to which he is a party when- 
ever he shall determine it to be equitable to change the rate of interest, the time 
of payment of any installment of principal, or the security offered to insure 
repayment of the loan.” 

In connection with the foregoing, it is noted that the provisions of S. 1374 
with respect to processors’ loans would be permanent. We believe that a perma- 
nent program is unwarranted, that a processors’ loan fund should be established 
for a temporary period for the purpose of relieving immediate distress and that 
it should be subject to later review to determine the need for its continuance. 
Our proposed revision of this provision does this and also limits loan maturities 
to a 10-year term. For the type of loans contemplated by this legislation. a 
rs fond maturity would seem to be more reasonable than the 20 years proposed in 

e Bill. ° ' 

As required by Public Law 801, 84th Congress, the attached additional in- 
formation has been prepared concerning the estimated additional man-years of 
civilian employment and expenditures for the first 5 years of the program to 
which this legislation relates. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no objection 
to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 

ELMER J. BENNETT, 
Under Secretary of the Interior. 
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S. 1374, 86rH Conc.—FrEpERAL FISHERIES ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1959, AS AMENDED 


Estimated additional man-years of civilian employment and expenditures for 
5-year program (preliminary) 
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Total costs (Ist year), $5,150,000. 
Total costs (2d to 5th years), $600,000. 
Total costs (5 years), $5,750,000. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, May 15, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.8. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request for the views 
of this Department on 8S. 1374, “To provide a program of assistance to correct 
inequities in the construction of fishing vessels and to enable the fishing industry 
of the United States to regain a favorable economic status, and for other pur- 

ses.” 

The bill would provide assistance for the fishing industry in the form of (1) 
subsidies to equalize foreign and domestic construction costs of fishing. vessels, 
and (2) loans to processors of fishery products. Both programs would be 
administered by the Secretary of the Interior. 

It is suggested that your committee critically examine the expenditures that 
would be authorized by the bill to determine whether they would contribute to 
the stability and growth of the national economy and are essential when viewed 
in relation to expenditures necessary to provide adequately for our national secu- 
rity. In any event, we are in general opposed to subsidies as a form of Federal 
assistance and feel that they can be justified only when required by overriding 
considerations of national policy. 

If it should be determined that a loan program is necessary, we recommend 
that the interest rate on the loans be established at a rate not less than a rate 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into consideration the cur- 
rent market yields on outstanding marketable obligations of the United States 
of maturities comparable to the term of the loans, plus an amount deemed 
adequate by the Secretary of the Interior to cover administrative expenses and 
probable losses to the extent consistent with the purposes of the proposed loan 

rogram. 
. The Department has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 
Very truly yours,. 


LAWRENCE B. Rossins, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 
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STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES, 


Seattle, Wash., July 28, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 


U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Senator: The Department of Fisheries of the State of Washington 
desires to be recorded in favor of passage of Senate Bill 2342—Creating a 
Federal fishing vessel mortgage insurance fund, and for other purposes—now 
under consideration by the 86tla Congress and scheduled for hearing before 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries during the period August 4 to 6, 1959. 

It is the opinion of this department that this legislative action is necessary 
if the fishing fleets and industry of the United States are to maintain a com- 
petitive economic status with the inroads of foreign fishing industries into fish- 
eries and markets of this Nation. 

Sincerely, 


Mio Mooreg, Director. 


Los ANGELES, CALir., August 3, 1959. 
Hon. WarrEN G. MaGnuson, 


U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeAR SENATOR Maanuson: My brother, Mr. C. A. Smith (National Steel and 
Shipbuilding Corp., San Diego) and I are very much interested in your Senate 
Bill 2342, recently introduced and titled, I believe, Federal Fishing Vessel 
Mortgage Fund Act. 

We wish to do everything possible to assist in its enactment, and would very 
much appreciate hearing from you regarding how we can be more helpful. 
Would appreciate a reasonable number of copies of the measure to use-among 
others to try to develop support. 

Awaiting your reply at your earliest convenience, I am 

Cordially yours, 


J.A. SMITH. 


HovpDEN Foop Propucts Corp., 
Monterey, Calif., July 29, 1959. 
Re S. 1374 Fisheries Assistance Act of 1959 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Sir: The sardine canning season in California runs from August 1 to 
December 31 in central California and frem September 1 to December 31 in 
southern California. 

During the past season of 1958 over 2,250,000 cases of sardines were canned. 
The domestic market was glutted and prices continued to decline due to over- 
supply and lack of demand to the extent that on the average there was from 
$1.50 to $2 per case decline from prices in effect at the start of the season as 
compared to prices presently prevailing. 

The California sardine packing industry has depended for the most part of 
exportation of its pack of canned sardines into foreign markets. In recent years 
the growth of the sardine packing industry in the Union of South Africa and 
the Union of Southwest Africa and the tremendous production in Japan has 
resulted for the most part in these countries taking the foreign market business 
away from California sardine canners. 

We must bear in mind that in these foreign countries, due to depreciated cur- 
rencies and lower operating costs, lower wages and lower costs of raw fish, ete., 
they are able to produce and sell their pack of canned sardines at much lower 
prices and as a result we are unable to compete. 

The Japanese Government subsidizes and pays to canners $1 per case for 
every case of canned sardines that a canner exports. One of our main markets 
is the Philippines, and Japan is underselling us there to such an extent that is 
awfully hard for a California canner to get any sardine business. The ocean 
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freight rate on a case of fish from Japan to the Philippines is much less than 
from California and this is true also as regards a lower cost in freight from 
Africa to the Philippines. 

As a result of this extremely bad situation the California fishermen and fish- 
ing boatowners are drastically limited in their fishing operations and resultant 
lower earnings and cannery workers are forced to remain idle and what is still 
left of the once great California sardine industry is slowed down to such an 
extent that it is most difficult to survive. It is the writer’s thought that if the 
California sardine canneries could receive a reasonable and substantial subsidy 
per case for every case of canned sardines exported to foreign countries it 
would greatly help to get some of the business in these foreign markets. This 
governmental assistance would be of great help to the fishermen, boatowners, 
eannery workers, and plant operators. The resulting stimulation of this in- 
crease in business would bring about great benefits to many other segments of 
American business that furnish supplies, services of various kinds, transporta- 
tion, ete. 

We feel that with the U.S. Government helping many foreign countries to de- 
velop their fisheries by technical and expert assistance, financial contributions, 
and other aid of one kind or another, and with practically the same aid being 
given to other countries by the United Nations there is ample justification for our 
own U.S. Government to extend a helping hand to our industry. 

The writer is certain that the Cannery Worker’s Union, the Fishermen’s 
Union, the Boatowners Association, boatowners not in any association, and the 
majority of the California sardine canners will full subscribe to our views and 
welcome this assistance. 

Thanking you for giving us this opportunity of bringing this matter before 
this hearing and trusting our application will result in some favorable action 
being taken without too much deluy, we remain 

Most sincerely and respectfully, 


x 


W. O. LuNbg, President. 





